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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Government and Having measurably recovered 
fae Ahan from the worst effects of the 

Cordiale”’ business reaction following the 
inflation of the war period, the people of 
the United States are now entering upon a 
new era that may prove to be notable chiefly 
for its economic developments. To a much 
greater extent than in previous periods, the 
nation’s economic life will be dependent upon 
public policies; and the current resources of 
the country will henceforth, as never before, 
be absorbed into public treasuries and ex- 
pended through governmental agencies. We 
are therefore facing, as we enter upon this 
new era, attempts of profound importance 
to readjust the relationships between Gov- 
ernment and business. Nothing could be 
more significant of the new period than the 
work of Secretary Hoover in various direc- 
tions as he is making the Department of 
Commerce a real aid to business in a hundred 
different ways. No one could be more 
thoroughly loyal to the public interest than 
Mr. Hoover, and he is beyond all suspicion 
of encouraging any indulgence by Big Busi- 
ness in objectionable practices. But he is 
trying to put an end to obstructive and 
harmful antagonisms on both sides. He is 
helping to bring about a very timely “entente 
cordiale” between government and business. 


The present Administration is 
not fighting to break down the 
business structure of the coun- 
try. It is endeavoring to remove tempta- 
tions to violate laws by making it lawful to 
do things that are up to date and worth while. 
Thus on May 10 Mr. Hoover made a speech 
at the convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in New York advocating 
changes in the Clayton Anti-Trust law in 
favor of “trade associations.” He deprecated 
uncertainty as to the bearing of the laws 


Hoover Favors 
Trade 


Associations’’ 


upon what are now admitted to be useful 
forms of non-competitive business develop- 
ment. His conclusions were based upon 
exhaustive study of actual business move- 
ments. At this convention, there were 
several other speakers representing the Ad- 
ministration and Congress, and they all 
showed from the Government standpoint an 
attitude of friendliness and confidence. The 
nation in its public capacity, with its enlarged 
fiscal operations, is just as dependent upon 
the success and prosperity of private business 
as are our hundred millions of people in their 
work-a-day capacities. 


The Federal Reserve system— 
already very elastic—is being 
freshly adapted in certain ways 
to the expanding needs of the country as re- 
gards a safe and satisfactory system of bank- 
ing and commercial credits. The foremost 
object of the Federal Reserve Banks, as 
operated under the central direction of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is to insure the busi- 
ness of the country against banking panics 
by an effective kind of codperative agency 
that protects the bankers while the bankers 
are protecting the business men. The sec- 
ond great object is to provide elastic cur- 
rency, responsive to general or regional 
needs. Recent annual reports show the mag- 
nitude of the active operations of the Reserve 
Banks and indicate their varied usefulness ; 
yet their most important services lie in the 
passive’ sphere of protection and prevention, 
rather than in that of their current business 
activities. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank is of course the largest in the series. 
Its total discounts last year exceeded thirty 
billion dollars. One service that these Gov- 
ernment banks render is a wholesome kind 
of oversight of the business situation in 
its entirety. The recent annual reports show 


Federal 
Reserve 
Functions 
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a steady return throughout the United States 
toward normal conditions. They summarize 
a rather dull business year, with unemploy- 
ment considerable but diminishing, interest 
rates. going down, the credit reservoir 
strengthening, and the price levels much 
more correct and suitable than those of 1920. 


Thus, through the Government’s 

Personnel ° Fs 
ofthe relation to banking, we are 
Reserve Board jitely in the new period to be 
saved. from the panics and violent crises that 
formerly afflicted our world of business. 
There has been much praise accorded to the 
personnel of the Reserve system, and it was 
suggested last month that Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding, who was made Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board in August, 1916, for 
a full six-year term, should be reappointed as 
head of. the- Board. Mr. Harding was for- 
merly a banker at Birmingham, Ala., and is 
a member of the Democratic party. His 
retention would perhaps help to convince the 
public of the entirely non-partisan character 
of this great agency which is so promotive of 
our economic welfare. One of the least 














HON. WILLIAM P. G. HARDING, GOVERNOR OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


(Mr. Harding was born in Alabama fifty-eight years 
ago, After graduating at the University of Alabama in 
1880, he entered a bank and steadily advanced. until in 
1902 he became president of an important national bank 
at Birmingham. He was made a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board when first constituted in August, 1914, 
and has been Governor since 1916) 
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noticed but most valuable efforts in connec- 
tion with the Genoa Conference is the 
organization of a standing commission of the 
European powers to deal with problems of 
money, banking, and finance. This commis- 
sion has requested that a representative of 
our Federal Reserve Board should join in 
its efforts to solve some of the most difficult 
financial problems; and it is understood that 
the invitation will be accepted. The present 
members of the Reserve Board are W. P. G. 
Harding (Governor), Edmund Platt (Vice- 
Governor), Adolph C. Miller, Charles 
S. Hamlin, John R. Mitchell. Ex-officio 


members are the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. 


The task of putting American 
agriculture upon a business basis 
is not only too large to be per- 
formed by the available resources of private 
loan agencies and local bankers, but is too 
essential for the nation’s well-being to be 
met in a haphazard way. A proper financing 
of American agriculture requires a general 
method and a national point of view, supple- 
menting detached and local activities. ‘Thus 
we find here a necessary field for statesman- 
ship and for governmental action along sev- 
eral lines. This is a comparatively new de- 
parture, but the main object is no longer a 
matter of dispute. For several years a 
Federal Land Bank system has been helping, 
though in a limited way. Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., the capable banker who is at the 
head of. the War Finance Corporation, has 
been giving his principal attention lately to 
the problems of agricultural credit and 
finance, and has been studying nation-wide 
conditions of farm production at first hand. 
A month ago he was able to make some 
important recommendations to President 
Harding for permanent improvement in the 
farm credit system. His proposals have to 
do with (1) creating institutions that will 
properly finance the cattle and _live-stock 
business, (2) changes in existing loan sys- 
tems which would better recognize the 
longer periods necessary for producing and 
marketing agricultural products than for the 
average turnover of merchants and manu- 
facturers, (3) plans for encouraging co- 
operative marketing organizations by ena- 
bling them to rediscount their notes easily 
in adequate amounts, (4) extension of the 
powers of the Federal Reserve banks to 
handle the paper of properly warehoused 
agricultural products, (5) changes that 


Financing 
American 
Agriculture 
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would permit many _ hun- 
dreds of the smaller State 
banks to enter the Federal 
Reserve System, thus bring- 
ing that system closer to 
rural neighborhoods, (6) 
changes in the National 
Banking act to permit branch 
banking within a_ limited 
radius, thus again bringing 
banking facilities closer to 
the farms and rural villages. 


_. These six pro- 

Farm Economics 
Under Secretary posals have to do 
Wallace =~ with permanent 
conditions. Mr. Meyer’s re- 
port contains an amount of 
information upon the rela- 
tion of capital and credit to 
farm prosperity that makes 











it a notable contribution to © Paul Thompson 


our current literature of ap- 
plied economics. It should be 
added that while Mr. Meyer 
has been arriving at these valuable conclusions 
as to Government policy, he has also been 
distributing great sums of Government 
money through existing loan agencies for 
the relief of agricultural credit needs, under 
special authorization of Congress as extended 
to the War Finance Corporation. With all 
these plans to give American agriculture a 
better financial support, Secretary Wallace 
is not only in hearty sympathy, but is work- 
ing all the time in direct codperation. One 
of the most important steps that the Agri- 
cultural Department has taken in its efforts 
to help agriculture in its business relations 
has to do with the Department’s own efh- 
ciency. Several bureaus and services have 
been grouped together to form what is now 
the new Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
At the head of this Bureau is Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, who has directed the Bureau of 
Farm Management for several years, and is 
a distinguished economist as well as an 
authority in all that relates to farming. The 
Department of Agriculture will not lessen 
its interest in everything that has to do with 
plant industry, animal industry, farm demon- 
stration, rural life, and the advancement of 
practical and scientific farming; but it will 
give increased attention to farming from the 
standpoint of business management, which in- 
cludes accounting, credits, markets, codpera- 
tive buying and selling and many other things. 
Congress is fully supporting these services. 


HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
(Who has been using his official position in many ways to promote American 


industry and commerce) 


Another sphere of paramount 
economic interest is that of 
transportation. It will be sev- 
eral years before the Railroad act of 1920 
has begun to fix upon the economic map of 
the United States the new pattern of its 
series of rearranged railroad groups, But the 
fifteen or twenty corporate units that the 
existing law contemplates will probably be- 
gin to evolve themselves in the near future, 
and to present something like a completed 
series within twenty years. This of course 
is sheer guessing; yet business tendencies and 
the persuasive influence of Government 
policy can produce a result that statesmen 
like Senator Cummins and experts like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
sponsored, while leading railroad economists 
like Dr. Ripley, and great transportation 
administrators like President Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore and Ohio system, have en- 
dorsed as practicable. In a speech last month 
before the Academy of Political Science in 
New York, President Willard strongly sup- 
ported the existing Railway act. The Presi- 
dent of the United States took a hand in the 
railroad discussion last month, both from 
the standpoint of the demand for reduced 
freight rates and also from the standpoint 
of the proposed regrouping plans. As a mark 
of the improved relations between Govern- 
ment and Business, President Harding in- 
vited railroad executives to the White House 
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for a friendly conference on May 20. Ameri- 
can railroads have never had an abler or 
more highly respected group of directing 
minds than at the present time. It seems 
to be the sentiment of the country today that 
railroads ought to have their innings. They 
have been ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones, until at last they have 
gained sympathy, and have won a favorable 
hearing in their righteous appeal for just 
treatment and for a greater liberty to man- 
age their own affairs. The country begins 
to understand that dollars invested in rail- 
roads are as fully entitled to be protected as 
dollars invested in any other forms of 
business. 


Government Government is calling for vast 


anditsUse sums of money to be used in 
ways that might roughly be 
grouped in two main divisions, one repre- 
senting current expenditure, and the other 
representing investment. This distinction, 


of Funds 
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HON. EUGENE MEYER, JR., HEAD OF THE WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mr. Meyer was born in California and educated on 
both coasts, becoming a successful banker and man of 
affairs. Since 1917, he has been serving the Govern- 
ment, and of late he has given particular attention to the 
financing of agriculture) 


however, is not very valuable. The building 
of the Panama Canal, for instance, or a 
State’s creation of a good-roads system, 
might be called investment of capital, taken 
from the people by power of taxation, for 
enduring purposes of a broad general wel- 
fare. The sanitary administration of the 
Canal Zone, on the other hand, would be 
regarded as a sort of current housekeeping 
expense, and so would be the work on the 
public highways for their ordinary protec- 
tion and upkeep. A little thought shows that 
the distinction between the two kinds of 
expenditures does not touch any deep prin- 
ciples. There is only one principle of an 
underlying sort, namely, the use of Govern- 
ment as a central agency for deciding from 
time to time upon measures deemed _ highly 
beneficial to human society, these measures 
being of such kind and scope as to be reason- 
ably well inside the capacity of the public 
purse, without too drastic an exercise of 
the taxing power. 


a The difference between some 
Socialists 

and people known as moderate So- 
Realist cialists and others who detest 
the word Socialism but are eager for human 
progress consists chiefly in the fact that 
one group prefers to start first with 
theories, while the other group likes to start 
with concrete undertakings. Experience af- 
fords the great test both of theories and of 
practices. Thus recent experience in the 
world has shown that while aggregations of 
capital and organizations of workers must 
be held subordinate to wise laws, they are 
not to be crushed upon mere theory, without 
risk of terrible social disaster. Capital, to 
be most efficient for the welfare of the whole 
community, must be allowed to act in a 
large way with due reward for initiative and 
for achievement. Labor must be allowed to 
act in association for the standardizing of 
conditions, and for the securing of those 
fresh margins of benefit that from time to 
time may be granted as dividends upon the 
results of industrial progress, in an age of 
science and invention. Russia’s horrid dem- 
onstration of the folly of trying to revolu- 
tionize human society by applying impos- 
sible doctrines will not have the effect to 
strengthen reactionary hands or to bolster 
up an arrogant capitalism in the United 
States. But it will afford valuable object 
lessons, and form a fresh starting-point for 
the teaching of sound economic principles. 
Never was the opportunity better than' now. 
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There are many millions of 
wage-earners who now see clear- 
ly that confiscating lands and 
factories, destroying private industry, for- 
bidding the possession or use of capital in 
non-governmental hands, and reducing the 
so-called “rich” to abject poverty, are things 
that can indeed be accomplished swiftly. It 
is only necessary to let military power be- 
come centered in the hands of a fanatical 
and criminal autocracy, inspired by the ruth- 
lessness of revolutionary Communism. ‘The 
mechanism of modern industry that has so 
marvelously improved the average welfare 
of human beings during the past century 
can be wrecked in short order by the crim- 
inals and the fools of Bolshevism. This is 
all perceived now, clearly enough. And it is 
also seen—though not so universally—that 
the scrapping of a great mechanism of pri- 
vately directed industry and commerce, while 
it can quickly destroy “capitalism” and make 
refugees and outcasts of the wealthy, must 
at the same time reduce the mass of wage- 
earners from their already attained status 
of security and comfort to pauperism and 
starvation. Europe has within a few years 


Certain 
Truths 
Emerging 


provided object-lessons enough for a century. 


pawn The broad object of American 
and Private public policy is to support the 
Spheres whole nation in its gradual rise 
to the level of self-respecting citizenship, 
intelligence, and social security. A sound 
economic system is in no way inconsistent 
with the motives that underlie our dem- 
ocratic public policy. The concrete mea- 
sures that may best be assigned to Gov- 
ernment as public functions come to be 
agreed upon as a result of experience, rather 
than through the acceptance of theories or 
doctrines. Control of the monetary system is 
by general consent made a function of Gov- 
ernment. If national defense were rele- 
gated to a private insurance agency, Govern- 
ment would lose both power and dignity. 
On the other hand, we trust private agencies 
to provide fire insurance, while we some- 
what inconsistently make the business of 
fighting fires a function of local or municipal 
government. We have habitually assigned 
the postal service to Government, while rele- 
gating the express service to private agencies 
—all of this being done with less reference to 
theory than to practical convenience, and re- 
sulting in part from the fixing of tendencies, 
as a nation passes from simpler to more elab- 
orate stages of development. 
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A great war stimulates private 
and. public effort in such abnor- 
mal ways that it has been his- 
torically true of all modern countries 
that the period following war effort 
offers peculiar difficulties and results in 
marked changes. War activities involve the 
expenditure in a few days or weeks of as 
much public money as had been ordinarily 
raised and spent in an entire year. Besides 
the millions of young men employed as sol- 
diers and sailors, the war period multiplies 
the civil activities of Government, and the 
new bureaus provide places for myriads of 
people who find public employment more 
agreeable than private effort. Demobilizing 
armies and navies usually proves to be an 
easier matter than dismantling obsolete bu- 
reaus, and discharging civilian supernumera- 
ries. War taxes continue to be imposed, long 
after peace has been made. ‘The habit of 
commandeering and controlling on the pub- 
lic side, and the habit of profiteering and 
evading on the private side, which are so 
characteristic of war periods, have a decided 
tendency to linger on when war is over. 


Post-War 
Changes 


Millions of men wearing uni-\ 
forms in war time are not mere- 
ly told that they must obey and 
must not think, but are so organized and 
drilled under the traditional discipline of 
armies that they lose to some extent the 
power of self-direction and initiative that. is 
developed in the wholesome activities of or- 
dinary life. Far from being a good thing 
for millions of young men to have military 
discipline of a year or two as actual soldiers 
under war conditions, we have learned that 
the truth lies rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. Military life has a tendency to para- 
lyze some of the faculties of the average sol- 
dier. When war is over and he is brought 
back to spheres of life where he must think 
for himself, make decisions, and face the 
advantages or disadvantages of freedom, he 
finds that his army life has made it harder 
for him to succeed under existing conditions. 
There are individual exceptions, but the 
truth of this general observation is too obvi- 
ous to be denied. The best soldiers had to 
become automata, and a good battalion was 
produced at the sacrifice of much that be- 
longed properly to the individuality of the 
human units. Most of the restlessness that 
it attributed to other causes, such as prohibi- 
tion, is in simple fact due to the return of 
millions of soldiers from camp and field. 


How War 
Unfits for 
Private Life 
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These are not merely casual or 
unimportant reflections. They 
are things that must be borne in 
mind if we are to understand the conditions 
with which Americans have to deal in the 
nation’s pending efforts along the line of re- 
construction. Thus the unreasoning demand 
for a cash bonus for ex-service men is to be 
largely attributed to the peculiar psychologi- 
cal effects of this recent intensive military ex- 
perience. ‘ Following leaders has, for many 
young men, become a substitute for indepen- 
dent thought and action; and the “Legion” 
posts tackle politics in a sort of military atti- 
tude of mind. No one would go on record 
as saying that army service had not shown 
the high spirit and fine courage of young 
Americans. Many of them have come out 
of it strengthened rather than weakened, in 
all respects, for the battle of life under nor- 
mal conditions. But war, generally speaking, 
tends to make victims of the young men who 
through no choice of. their own are com- 
pelled to submit to military discipline and 
to face the horrors of modern combat. All 
the more reason for giving them considera- 
tion. It was a grave injustice that resulted 
from the mistaken application of our so- 
called “selective” draft. .We built model 
villages for the men who worked in ship- 
yards, and we paid inordinate wages for 
slacking efforts. We ought, of course, under 
the selective draft to have produced war 
material with a work army; and we should 
have set up the fighting army on a wage 
scale incomparably beyond what the bonus 
advocates are now demanding, on their prin- 
ciple of “adjusted compensation.” 


Psycho.ogy 
Ph the 
Bonus” 


Our policies were so glaringly 
Why the Bonus . A 
Does Not Meet unfair, and the consequent dis- 


the Case advantages of many of the ex- 


service men to-day are so evident as they try 
to adjust themselves, that it is not easy to re- 
fuse them something that they believe they 
ought to have. Unfortunately, however, 
the legislation now proposed does not meet 
the situation. The service men have more 
to gain from general prosperity in the coun- 
try than they could possibly get from the 
public treasury under proposed cash bonus 
measures. It is too late to recover and re- 
distribute several billions of war money that 
was squandered by reason of false policies. 
Far beyond any other class, the young men 
who wore uniforms have just grievances by 
reason of those war policies. But these same 
young men are now an inseparable part of 
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the body politic, and of the nation in its 
aspect as an economic unity. It is to their 
interest that taxation should be reduced 
rather than increased, and that Government 
expenditures should be cut down all along 
the line. Everyone agrees that disabled sol- 
diers should have proper care and treatment, 
and that special facilities should be main- 
tained for aiding service men in obtaining 
employment, or to secure education and 
training for success in life. We are steadily 
improving these methods of helping the ser- 
vice men as the authorities at Washington 
learn this new business by experience. 


Several different services, includ- 
ing that of soldiers’ insurance 
under the former War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, are now brought together 
under unified direction, in what is officially 
termed the Veterans’ Bureau. The efficiency 
of hospitals for service men is showing im- 
provement, and Congress does not hesitate 
to provide generously. The insurance poli- 
cies, which were issued by the War Risk 
Bureau to such a high proportion of the 
service men, have been allowed to lapse 
through non-payment of premiums until now 
there are only about 600,000 policies in 
force, amounting to about three and a half 
billions of dollars in the aggregate. Senator 
Smoot has been pressing a plan for giving 
paid-up insurance policies to the service men 
in lieu of a cash bonus. Senator McCumber, 
as chairman of the Finance Committee, early 
in May was confronted by an embarrassing 
dilemma. Certain Senators were threatening 
to force the bonus bill out of the hands of 
the Finance Committee unless it reported 
the measure promptly. The Committee, 
meanwhile, was trying to satisfy itself that 
it could present a bill that would gain the 
acquiescence of the President. 


Relief 
Measures 


President Harding had not re- 
treated from the position that 
he took openly last year, when 
he asked Congress not to pass a cash bonus 
measure without providing additional taxes 
with which to pay the bills. Secretary Mel- 
lon, and the Administration in general, has 
been opposed to a cash bonus on any terms; 
but it has been believed that this opposition 
would be laid aside if Congress should levy 
a sales tax calculated to provide for bonus 
payment. Our readers are already aware of 
the overwhelming majority by which bonus 
legislation on March 23 was carried through 


Differing 
Views at 
Washington 
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the House of Representatives. Most of the 
Democrats in the Senate and a powerful 
body of Republicans were bringing increas- 
ing pressure last month for the passage of 
bonus legislation. Among the most active 
Republican supporters were Senators Medill 
McCormick of Illinois and Lenroot of Wis- 
consin. It would be difficult to determine 
how strong are the opposing currents of pub- 
lic opinion on this question. It would seem 
within bounds to say that a rather. small 
minority of the ex-service men are openly 
demanding the cash bonus. 


Pa Congressmen who seek reélection 
olitics ° ° 
andthe in November are anxious to have 
Bonus issu@ the bonus question disposed of 
in such a way as to trouble them least in 
their campaigns. Great numbers of them 
are under the embarrassment of having 
promised in advance that they would support 
bonus legislation, and they see no way to 
break that promise without facing prompt 
retirement from public life. Probably a 
great many of the men who find themselves 
obliged to support the bonus are hoping that 
President Harding will veto it. No one 
accuses Mr. Harding of being stubborn and 
self-opinionated. He shows most scrupulous 
regard for the prerogatives of the Senate and 
for the position of Congress as a codrdinate 
branch of the Government. ‘There is no 
criticism of him in responsible quarters that 
takes a bitter or malevolent tone. He does 
not make enemies, and he is not hated. The 
only serious criticism of him as he approaches 
the middle of his second year in office takes 
the rather foolish form of disparaging him 
for not getting himself involved in contro- 
versies. Mr. Harding’s patience, poise, good 
temper, courtesy, ability to smooth out dif- 
ferences, are especially good qualities in a 
President at this time, and form a valuable 
public asset. 


tis If he should veto a cash bonus 

Veto Find bill, he would not act as a stub- 

Favor? born and contentious person, 
and he would not be so regarded. In this 
particular issue, it happens that the President 
is so placed that he can act upon the national 
plane. He is in a position to give due weight 
to all the factors that enter into the problem. 
The members of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the other hand, come from several 
hundred local districts in every one of which 
a Congressional election is to be held this 
year. Most of these Congressmen, in spite 
of themselves, are compelled to look at things 
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HON. MEDILL MC CORMICK, SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


(Mr. McCormick, who was born in Chicago just forty- 
five years ago, has been active in politics since he left 
Yale in 1900, After serving in the legislature, and the 
House of Representatives, he was elected United States 
Senator for a term that will expire in 1925. He has 
always been identified with the Progressive wing of the 
Republican party) 


from the standpoint of politics in their par- 
ticular districts. A Presidential veto would 
be strongly supported by the responsible sen- 
timent of the country. The lower house 
would pass the bill again over the Presiden- 
tial veto, but it seems likely that in the 
Senate the attempt to pass it would fail to_ 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. It 
is not in the least true that there exists in 
the country any emergency that calls at the 
present moment for the passage of a soldiers’ 
bonus bill. ‘The only emergency is the polit- 
ical one that confronts candidates for office 
who had given promises, and who are afraid 
of the antagonism of certain groups and ele- 
ments. If the responsibility were assumed 
by the President, these Congressmen would 
be relieved of embarrassment, and the coun- 
try would be saved from the consequences of 
hasty and unwise legislation, which, once 
adopted, could not be recalled. In the opin- 
ion of many thoughtful men, a Presidential 
veto would not only add to the prestige of 
Mr. Harding and the Administration, but 
would lend strength to the Republican party. 
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Many people form the habit ot 
criticizing the conduct of public 
business at Washington without 
asking themselves in a searching way how 
they would deal with one problem after an- 
other if theirs was the responsibility. Even 
in a matter where the pros and cons seem 
rather definite, as in the case of bonus legis- 
lation, it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the arguments on either side are wholly 
unworthy and therefore easily refuted. Such 
an issue has various angles, and it is natural 
for some minds to dwell upon ethical or sen- 
timental aspects, while other men are rea- 
soning in the realm of economics and finance. 
The great problems at Washington, as we 
have already intimated, are to-day predomi- 
nantly those that relate to the nation’s eco- 
nomic life, and all these problems are closely 
interrelated. Thus the bonus issue impinges 
directly upon all the other issues that have 
to do with the imposition and collection of 
taxes. We have learned that collecting 
greater sums as taxes is to divert capital by 
just so much from productive uses in private 
industry; and this means a lessening of the 
total volume of current wealth production 
out of which large taxes must be paid. 


How /ssues 
Hinge upon 
Each Other 


Our own experience is sufficient, 
without the ample testimony 
from other countries that is now 
available, to show the dangers and fallacies 
of tax systems that demand too much in total 
quantity, or that are made to apply unwisely 
in the methods they use to levy upon the 
resources of citizens as individuals or as 
grouped in business corporations. The Gov- 
ernment is no longer dealing blindly or reck- 
lessly with these great subjects. But we 
are so far from having found conclusive 
answers to our pending questions involving 
economic legislation that there is no reason 
for encouraging national complacency. Yet 
our Government policies and the normal 
flow of private business activities are so satis- 
factorily adjusted to one another, when com- 
pared with conditions at this time in almost 
every other country, that most people who 
are intelligent and well informed are not 
criticizing affairs at Washington either with 
violent wrath or with gloomy pessimism. 


Evils of 
Drastic 
Taxation 


On May 8 General Charles G. 
Dawes, Director of the National 
Budget, made his report to the 
President—who in turn sent it to Congress 
—showing the results of his energetic efforts 


First Year of 
the National 
Budget 
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to conduct the people’s $4,000,000,000 a year 
business on an economical and efficient basis. 
In the May report, the Director shows a 
reduction in the year’s ordinary expenditures 
in the business of the Government of no less 
than $907,500,000, as compared with 1921. 
Of this vast sum, General Dawes claims 
$250,000,000 are savings effected by execu- 
tive pressure through the Budget Bureau. 
These figures will naturally and inevitably 
be challenged and will become bones of 
contention in political debate. Some criti- 
cisms may be justified as to details; but there 
is no doubt that the new system and General 
Dawes’ highly energetic management have 
produced very substantial savings in the ex- 
penses of the national household. The actual 
expenditures of the Government for all pur- 
poses in 1921, according to the Treasury 
statement, were $5,538,000,000. The latest 
budget estimate of our total expenditures for 
all purposes in 1922 is $3,922,000,000, show- 
ing $1,616,000,000 less of total outgo for 
this year than last. Of this inclusive figure, 
the War Department shows the largest cut 
—$712,000,000; the Navy Department ac- 
counts for $192,000,000, the Shipping Board 
for $57,000,000 and the Post Office, $59,- 
000,000. The Grain Corporation will 
require less this year by $83,000,000 and the 
item of purchase of foreign securities is less 
by $74,000,000. The only important items 
of increase in 1922 over 1921 are in expen- 
ditures for the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, amounting to $477,000,000, com- 
pared with $371,000,000 last year, and the 
War Finance Corporation, which showed an 
excess of repayments over expenditures last 


year, but this year will need $190,000,000. 


” The most interesting statement 
ow . 
Savings Are made by the Budget Bureau is, 
of course, that such a sum as 
$250,000,000 has been clearly saved by the 
firmness and alertness of the executive con- 
trol exercised through the Budget Bureau. 
This imposing figure is the aggregation of 
thousands of transactions, some of them ex- 
ceedingly small in the number of dollars 
involved. The bulk of the savings came 
from changing the methods of the depart- 
ments. For instance, the rooms of the 
Department of State had been cleaned by 
specially employed scrubwomen; it was 
found that the messenger force could clean 
them and it was so ordered. In the Veterans’ 
Bureau, an order effecting the prompt dis- 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED TO ARRANGE FOR FUNDING THE EUROPEAN DEBTS 


(From left to right: Representative Theodore Burton, Senator Reed Smoot, Secretary Charles E. Hughes of the 
Department of State, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce) 


charge of patients from hospitals saved 
$2,800,000. When the Lighthouse service, 
which is under the Department of Com- 
merce, was about to spend $500,000 annually 
for three years for new boats, General 
Dawes’ expert economizers found out that 
several now useless mine planters could do 
the work and they did it with a big resulting 
saving to the taxpayer. Hundreds of such 
instances show how great an improvement 
the new budget system is over the old, in 
which each department of the Government 
ran a business all by itself, regardless of the 
successful and economical operation of every 
other department. 


Impartial students of public 

Economy 
Approaches finance would undoubtedly agree 
Limits that there had been a very com- 
mendable effort under the direction of Mr. 
Dawes to have Government business con- 
ducted less expensively. Furthermore, such 
experts would agree that there is ample room 
for further economies,. although these might 
not result in sensational reductions of total 
outlay. It should be remembered that most 
of the money that is spent by Government is 
paid out for objects that are either essential 
or desirable. We have a public war debt 
that compels us to pay about one billion dol- 
lars a year in the form of interest. This 
burden will be somewhat lightened as for- 
eign nations gradually begin to pay interest 
upon those parts of the public debt that rep- 
resent the money that we loaned abroad. 
The British Government will begin to meet 
its interest payments in the near future. 
France will not pay anything until Germany 
makes reparation payments. The French 
people are thrifty and they are said to have 


saved money and to be remarkably well off 
at the present time. But the French Gov- 
ernment has expended so much since the war 
for the reconstruction of the country that 
it cannot meet interest payments on the sums 
loaned to it by the United States, especially 
in view of the adverse conditions of exchange. 


oe A careful regard will be paid to 
Commission on ° 
Funding all these circumstances by the 
Foreign Loans (Jnited States debt commission, 
which is now duly constituted. It will be 
remembered that Secretary Mellon’s bill, as 
originally presented to Congress, vested in 
the Treasury Department the unrestricted 
power to arrange for the funding of these 
foreign obligations into long-term securities. 
Congress preferred a commission of five, to 
be headed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
As selected by the President, the Commis- 
sion consists of Secretary Mellon, as chair- 
man, Sécretary Hughes of the State Depart- 
ment, Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Smoot of Utah on behalf 
of the Senate and Mr. Theodore Burton of 
Ohio on behalf of the House. Delay was 
caused by a doubt as to the legality of the 
appointment of members of Congress to such 
a commission. The Attorney General de- 
cided that service of this kind does not 
constitute the acceptance of an additional 
public office, this being forbidden by the 
Constitution. The naming .of Messrs. Smoot 
and Burton was accordingly ratified. 


The Genoa Conference, mean- 

European ‘a : 
Finance, and While, has absorbed the attention 
Exchange of Europe’s governmental finan- 
ciers, and it was announced last month that 
our debt commission would defer all impor- 
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tant negotiations until the European confer- 
ence was ended. It is evident that inter- 
national questions of finance are too compli- 
cated for simple or rapid settlement. While 
the political storms were raging at Genoa 
there were strong committees quietly work- 
ing there upon various economic problems, 
with some hope of gradual, though not im- 
mediate, accomplishments. Doubtless Eu- 
rope will make renewed efforts to check the 
floods of paper money. If France were pay- 
ing interest at this time to the United States, 
it would take about eleven paper francs as 
now current in France for every dollar of 
payment in American money. In ordinary 
times, the dollar is worth slightly more than 
five francs. A year ago it would have taken 
a little more than twelve francs to buy a 
gold dollar. Thus the exchange situation 
for France is improved. The English pound, 
which in normal times has a parity of $4.86, 
was worth $4.44 last month, a gain of more 
than 10 per cent. within a year. Belgian 
exchange has improved only a little, and the 
same is true of the Italian. The neutral 
countries, Holland, Switzerland, and Swe- 
den, are on practically a normal basis as 
. regards money and exchange, while Germany 
and Austria have gone from bad to worse. 
In May, 1921, the German mark, the par 
value of which is a little under twenty-four 
cents, was worth approximately one and a 
half cents. Last month it was worth about 
one-third of a cent. ‘This German situation 
was well explained for our readers last 
month by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin. 


While there are questions of 
great future moment involved in 
the proper treatment of the for- 
eign indebtedness to the United States, the 
immediate situation is simple enough. With 
the notable exception of the British loan, the 
taxpayers of the United States will have to 
continue for the present to pay the interest 
that is owed by European governments to 
American investors. This represents a cash 
item of something like $400,000,000 a year 
that has to be earned by American effort and 
handed over to the tax collectors. It can be 
done without being too painful a burden if 
the United States is now headed for a long 
period of prosperity. Such a period, while 
seeming to depend chiefly upon business ac- 
tivities apart from laws and public policies, 
can be very severely disturbed by mistaken 
conceptions underlying legislation, and by 
harmful methods of official interference with 


“Prosperity” 
Needed to 
Carry Debt 
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industry, trade, and commerce. We are at 
a point in our business development—as 
affected by action at Washington—which 
compels us to face some puzzling alternatives. 


Shall we continue mainly to de- 
velop the home market, reserv- 
ing it particularly for our own 
producers, or shall we enter more actively 
than ever before into the competitive 
scramble for foreign trade, which would 
mean a corresponding reduction of the bar- 
riers against outside producers? “The Great 
War made Europe a buyer rather than a 
seller of all sorts of manufactured goods. 
America was asked to supnly South America 
and Asia with many things that could no 
longer be obtained from England, France, 
Germany, or other European countries. All 
sorts of products, besides war materials, were 
sent from the United States to the Western 
European countries, and the money to pay 
for these purchases was borrowed to a great 
extent from the United States. We are now 
told that we can never obtain payment for 
these wartime exports, unless we change our 
policies and take payment in European man- 
ufactures. We are further told that our 
great investment in a merchant marine, most 
of which is already a demonstrated loss, will 
be an almost total failure if we do not force 
foreign trade in order to supply the needed 
cargoes both ways. 


Foreign Versus 
Domestic 
Trade 


For some years before the Great 

How the War : 
Changed War we were growing toward a 
Our Markets balanced economic life; that is 
to say, our great agricultural States were 
building cities, diversifying their industries, 
and depending less and less upon selling their 
wheat, pork, beef, butter, cheese, and eggs, 
in markets thousands of miles distant. Quite 
apart from political and economic theory, 
there was a prevalent business instinct which 
made it seem to be a good thing to have 
steady markets at home, rather than to be 
seeking outlets for surplus goods in «markets 
that were under the control of distant gov- 
ernments, and subject to all sorts of varying 
factors of competition. The war period, 
however, with its abnormal changes in the 
conditions of demand and supply, reversec 
the viewpoint of millions of people. Our 
dairy farmers were supplying Europe at high 
prices, in the form of milk-powder and con- 
densed milk. American householders were 
cutting down their consumption of white 
bread, while the farmers were increasing 
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their acreage of wheat in order to sell to 
Europe at high prices. Beef, pork, and 
other products of agriculture went abroad 
in vast quantities. Soon after the end of 
the war, Europe stopped buying these Ameri- 
can supplies, and our inflated agricultural 
prosperity was wrecked almost before signals 
of distress could be exhibited. 


We were told that Europe 
needed our stuff more than ever, 
but that we must supply the 
credits; that is to say, we must continue to 
furnish the money to Europe on condition 
that Europe should spend it here. Doubt- 
less some temporary expedient of this kind 
was justifiable in view of all the facts. But 
the emergency conditions of two years ago 
are no longer existent. Speaking broadly, 
the European peoples are industrious and 
skilful; and, being too poor to buy high- 
priced supplies in the United States, they 
have worked the harder to meet their own 
needs, and they will never buy from us 
again. In their humbled state, they work 


Vanished, 
Not to 
Return 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE, WITH HIS LEADING SUPPORTERS AT THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
(In this group the smooth-faced man on Mr. Lloyd George’s right is Sir Robert Horne, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. At the right of*the picture is Signor Facta, the Italian Premier, who has officiated as president of the Con- 
ference, At the left is Senator Schanzer, the Foreign Minister of Italy, who was also prominent in the Washington 
Conference and has been aiding the British leader in his discouraging efforts to make the Conference a success) 


longer hours for less pay, and make goods 
for export to South America, Asia, and 
Africa at reduced prices with which Ameri- 
can industry will not be able to compete. 
Why should we not be glad to see Europe 
trade again with China and Argentina? 
And why should we not also be able to learn 
the most elementary lessons that are to be 
derived from the world’s recent experience ? 


Great Britain has a congested 
industrial population that must 
import food and raw material 
and export manufactured goods, or else face 
misery and starvation. To get a job and 
to hold it is the absorbing anxiety of a great 
proportion of the British population. Vast 
merchant fleets are maintained to bring for- 
eign food to three-fourths of the British 
people, to bring materials for industry, to 
carry abroad the articles with which to pay 
for the food and the raw material, and to do 
freighting business for India, China, South 
America, the United States, and various 
other regions. ‘This British situation is now 


Britain’s 
Difficult 
Position 
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topheavy and dangerous. It grew out of the 
economic facts of the middle of the last cen- 
tury. British industry in those times was 
far better developed than that of any other 
country. British economists and statesmen 
were unable to see that the system they were 
building up took it for granted that other 
countries would always remain industrially 
inferior, and would continue to supply foods, 
fibres, and minerals and to buy British tex- 
tiles and manufactured goods in general. 


But the United States, under 
protective tariffs, began to de- 
velop varied industries until this 
country had outstripped Great Britain. Ger- 
many proceeded with scientific thoroughness 
to train her people in technical ways until 
her chemical industries, her iron and steel 
output, her cotton, wool, and linen manu- 
factures, and her product in many special 
lines, such as tools and toys, had gone beyond 
the British output in quantity, in quality, 
and in cheapness of production. Germany 
then ceased to export her surplus inhabitants, 
giving them employment in her growing fac- 
tory towns and cities. With her fast 
doubling population, she gave her sons mili- 
tary training, manufactured war supplies for 
all the smaller countries, built great mer- 
chant fleets to handle her foreign trade, and 
entered upon a policy of naval competition 
with a view to rivaling the British Empire 
on the seas, and with the fundamental object 
of securing permanently those foreign mar- 
kets which had now become necessary be- 
cause population and industry had far 
outgrown the home supply of food and 
raw materials, and the home market for 
manufactures. 


When Germany 
Became a 
Rival 


dh France, meanwhile, had not been 
cg growing in population, but had 
Competition been developing in the refine- 
ments of industry and of civilization, had 
continued to produce her own food, and had 
maintained a good distribution of prosperity 
and of thrifty comfort among her people. 
The peoples of Asia, possessing civilizations 
far older than that of Europe, had through 
countless generations made beautiful textiles, 
metal objects, pottery, and many other use- 
ful and artistic things. They had lived fru- 
gally, and maintained great populations on 
rice and a simple diet. It should have been 
evident to thoughtful men that Japan, 
China, and India, with their teeming mil- 
lions of disciplined and naturally skilful 
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workers, and their very low wage scales, 
would some day introduce steam, electricity, 
and methods of large-scale production and 
make their own cotton cloth, not to mention 
numerous other things that England and 
Germany had been selling to them. Canada 
and Australia, it is true, will for a good 
while have breadstuffs and meat, wool and 
hides, to market in Great Britain; but these 
surpluses will diminish as Canada and Aus- 
tralia build up their industries and increase 
their own consumption. 


P Mr. Lloyd George’s Genoa 
read-and-= 
Butter Motives Conference has meant from the 
at Genoa English standpoint only one 
thing; namely, that the bread-and-butter 
conditions of the British population demand 
the opening of foreign markets and the re- 
cuperation of foreign trade. From the mar- 
ket standpoint, there seems more to gain by 
doing business with Russia and Germany 
than by espousing the point of view of 
France, Belgium, and Poland. It is the eco- 
nomic motive that dominates the British 
mind to-day. In like manner, it would seem 
to be financial and economic motives, rather 
than political and military, that lie behind 
the immediate plans and policies of Ger- 
many. Since Germany’s former merchant 
fleet has been lost, and her position in dis- 
tant markets has been mainly destroyed, her 
boldest maneuver at present has to do with 
securing the chief place in the economic re- 
suscitation of Russia. It is quite possible 
that for several decades to come British and 
German policies may be able to maintain for- 
eign trade in sufficient volume to support the 
populations that are now congested in manu- 
facturing districts. But the system that had 
thus concentrated industry in Britain and 
Germany is doomed. 


And this is the lesson that 

The Lesson ° 
for America Americans ought to learn. If 
tolearn they are in danger of missing 
the lesson, it will not be through their lack 
of intelligence so much as through the mis- 
guided teachings of leaders who are either 
unwise, or else unfit by reason of their own 
interests. The faults of the European eco- 
nomic system are not so great as to demand 
that it be crushed out of hand. That s\ 3tem 
must be gradually reformed until it is trans- 
formed. It can have some support from the 
United States, but mainly it must stand or 
fall on its own merits. The leaders and 
teachers who ought not to be too blindly fol- 
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lowed are groups of people who are profes- 
sionally employed in trying to divert Ameri- 
can capital and American economic energy 
from the symmetrical development of our 
own industrial life, to serve the immediate 
convenience of European countries. New 
York, for example, is a great center of 
Americanism, and it has a host of capable 
men in the pursuits of industry and finance 
who see things in terms of our national de- 
velopment and progress. But there are also 
in New York able men whose point of view 
is essentially international, some of whom 
are for business or personal reasons more 
concerned about restoring European industry 
with American capital than in the vitalizing 
of our own production and commerce. 


All the markets of the world 
are of slight use to the United 
States as compared with our 
own domestic market. Europe is far richer 


The True 
American 
Policy 


and better developed than the United States. 
Every European country is devoted to its 
own interests, and all of them look upon the 
United States as an easymark. Americans 














THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR, DR. WIRTH, AT GENOA 


(In the garden of the Eden Hotel, with his secretaries— 
Chancellor Wirth standing at the left of the group. It was 
Wirth and Tchitcherin, pictured at the top of this page, 
who arranged the much-discussed Russo-German treaty at 
Genoa without the knowledge of the Allied delegates) 














RUSSIA’S CHIEF DELEGATE, TCHITCHERIN, AT GENOA 


(The Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs [at the left] 
is caught by the photographer while on a stroll through 
the streets of the Italian city) 


are self-reliant and hospitable, and they have 
been trained to an attitude of philanthropy 
hardly known in most other countries. So 
many -nations are represented in our popu- 
lation, particularly through recent drifts of 
migration, that our contacts with forty dif- 
ferent countries have more intimate ways of 
expression than those of any other nation, 
It does not impoverish us to help the hungry, 
and it would not benefit us to turn a deaf 
ear to foreign apptals; but it would be a 
calamity if European propaganda, cleverly 
directed here, should so puzzle us as to ex- 
isting business conditions that we should 
waver and break along the line of our sound- 
est policies. Our best service to the world 
lies in maintaining our national life and 
character. One way of doing this is to re- 
fuse firmly to open the floodgates to fresh 
millions of undesirable immigrants. Another 
way to do it is to refuse to break down our 
industries and our home markets by opening 
trade doors to floods of cheap foreign com- 
modities, while we in turn are forcing down 
wages and despoiling our farms in the at- 
tempt to export increasing food surpluses to 
pay for foreign goods. We shall not collect 
the sums that European Governments owe 
us by the mere process of opening the bars to 
foreign manufactures. 
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The West Some of the most mistaken lead- 

also Makes ers at the present moment are 

Mistakes Hot international bankers in 
New York, or European agents seeking 
American capital. No leaders could be more 
honest, while at the same time mistaken, 
than some of those in the middle west who 
are continuing to pursue the ignis fatuus of 
vanishing and illusive foreign markets for 
western farm products. What our middle- 
western States chiefly need is a policy of 
their own. A generation or two ago they had 
much land and relatively few people. They 
invited settlers and opened up farm lands. 
Their local markets were small, and they 
had immense quantities of corn, wheat, beef, 
pork, and other things, which they had to 
sell. They fought the railroads to a finish 
and secured low freight rates on long hauls. 
They broke down the established agriculture 
of New York, New England, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and demoralized that of Ohio 
and Kentucky. They flooded Ireland and 
England with their food products and upset 
the landlord system. Gradually they learned 
that this dependence on distant markets was 
not desirable as a permanent thing. They 
began to build up industries in their own 
States and to consume more and more of 
their farm products in local markets and on 
the short-haul theory. 


This permitted them to @diver- 
sify their agriculture and to pro- 
duce more dairy products and a 
greater variety of crops. “The process was 
going on very well before the Great War 
broke out. Gradually the undue congestion 
of manufacturing east of the Alleghanies 
was being relieved. Eastern agriculture was 
slowly recovering. Manufactures were in- 
creasing throughout the Mississippi Valley 
and even farther west. There was still, 
however, a preponderance of agricultural 
land; and the abnormal demands of Europe 
and the world at high prices created a new 
flood of export business for the benefit of 
western farming. It was very unfortunate 
that freight rates had not moved up instantly 
along with farm prices and railroad wages. 
Our system of public control of rate-making 
is not merely stupid, not merely unjust, but 
it is harmful to all business interests—espe- 
cially those that have been wrongly stimu- 
lated to seek distant markets by unduly low 
rates. It happened that after long delay the 
railroads were permitted to advance their 
rates. But the new rates did not go into 
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effect until the loss of foreign markets had 
brought farm prices down with a crash. One 
blow was sufficiently hard for western agri- 
culture, but the double blow resulted in a 
temporary knockout. 


Some of the remedies prescribed 
were about as wise as proposing 
to find markets in Mars by per- 
fecting airships. One of the plans that se- 
cured foremost hold upon midwestern fancy 
was a great ship route connecting our Great 
Lakes with the St. Lawrence River. It was 
proposed to invest several hundred millions 
of dollars through the United States Gov- 
ernment in a ship-canal enterprise on Cana- 
dian soil. There were all sorts of practical 
problems having to do with engineering, 
navigation, and the like, that many of the 
enthusiastic supporters of this project passed 
over without close scrutiny. But there were 
also several more important considerations 
that they forgot altogether. In the first 
place, it would probably be fifteen years be- 
fore such a canal could be agreed upon and 
carried to completion. The political, diplo- 
matic, legislative, financial, and engineering 
preliminaries would presumably occupy five 
years, Construction would probably require 
ten years or more. Nothing could justify 
large outlays upon such a project except the 
assurance of an enormous permanent export 
and import trade between the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley and northern Europe. Yet a 
little thought ought to show that no fate 
could be more unhappy for our Northwest 
than the need of permanently exporting its 
phosphates and other precious soil elements 
to foreign shores. This would mean the 
ruin of our Western States within a century. 


Vain 
Remedies 


Of course nothing of this kind 
is going to happen. It is a very 
safe prediction that the United 
States will have no wheat at all to export 
within so short a period as ten years. The 
Western States will import manufacturing 
populations, and create profitable local mar- 
kets for their food. They will not have to 
do such expensive things as to build ship 
canals in order to sell their bread and beef 
to Europe. Upon a theory that will prob- 
ably have proved to be quite fallacious, the 
people of New York State alone have re- 
cently spent more than $150,000,000 in im- 
proving the water route from the Great 
Lake system to the Hudson River, by broad- 
ening and deepening the Erie Canal system 
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- As yet, very little business is seeking to use 


the improved canal. What the people of the 
West need is to think less in terms of long 
haul and distant markets, and to think con- 
stantly in terms of intensive development. 


ian These considerations are pre- 
Principles sented here for very practical 
involved reasons. The country :is just 
now dealing with all sorts of problems that 
bear upon its true development and its per- 
manent prosperity. Sound economic and 
commercial views are essential at this mo- 
ment. A new tariff bill is pending at Wash- 
ington. ‘Those who criticize the Senate for 
delay in passing the Fordney bill as it went 
from the House ought to be told that there 
are times when prompt action is bad states- 
manship and when delay is the mark of wis- 
dom. The Democrats are already lining 
up to put the tariff question back into poli- 
tics. ‘They are proposing to stigmatize the 
new tariff as the ‘worst ever,” and as some- 
thing wholly scandalous. The mere truth is 
that it has been hard to find a broad line of 
tariff policy that meets the conditions of this 
new era, and not less difficult to deal with 
the hundreds of details in the schedules that 
seem to present facts contradicting any broad 
theory. The war period created for us a 
vast congeries of foreign interests that were 
either non-existent before, or else were 
relatively unimportant. 


iiaaeiiladi The tariff-makers at Washing- 

Less ton are thoroughly sound in their 

Politics intention to maintain at this time 
the general preference for home develop- 
ment. The Democratic South has just as 
much benefit to derive henceforth from this 
American policy as have any States of the 
North and West. If the tariff is to figure 
in politics, it ought to be upon broad lines. 
But our traditional policy was made non- 
political by the adoption under Democratic 
leadership of the Underwood Tariff, and by 
the establishment of a scientific Tariff Com- 
mission. The Underwood Tariff made 
many changes in detail and slightly lowered 
the average rate of duties; but it was just as 
truly a protective tariff as anything that Mr. 
McKinley himself ever advocated. There 
are some puzzling problems having to do 
with a reconciliation between our tariff pol- 
icy and our shipping policy. But  states- 
manship is something more than an exer- 
cise in severe logic. It deals with facts, and 
it admits of compromises. We shall con- 
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tinue to have a very large import and ex- 
port trade, even while we continue to build 
up American industries, and while the West 
learns that its true prosperity does not lie in 
digging canals to reach non-existent foreign 
markets, but in setting up thousands of in- 
dustrial establishments to create a balanced 
economic life at home. 


There are vast agricultural re- 
Ships ° P ° . ° 

and gions in Russia, Siberia, and 
Subsidies Africa for Europe’s exploitation. 
Europe is not destined to feed itself upon 
the fatness even of Canada, much less of the 
United States. Meanwhile, Great Britain 
has far greater need of a merchant marine 
than has this country. Some of the argu- 
ments for maintaining vast American fleets 
of ships for handling freight and passengers 
are -highly fallacious. At the present time 
the world’s shipping is greatly beyond the 
world’s neéds. It happens that other coun- 
tries have hundreds of thousands of seamen 
working at low wages, while Americans can 
do much better on land, unless they are paid 
at sea on a scale which makes it impossible 
for us to carry freight in competition with 
Japan, Great Britain, Norway, or Italy. 
They are now proposing at Washington a 
wholly new policy, in accordance with which 
our railroads will be invited to link up with 
steamship lines and even to own and oper- 
ate such lines on the plan of the Canadian 
Pacific. We should, of course, allow Amer- 
ican ships to go into the international labor 
market. The sea population is essentially 

















AND IT LOOKS LIKE A LONG VISIT, TOO 
From the News (Rome, Ga.) 
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HON. ROBERT S. BROOKINGS, OF ST. LOUIS AND 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr. Brookings is a wealthy banker of St. Louis who 
has given his time and money to the creation of a great 
university and a great medical school in that city, He 
was head of the Price-Fixing Board at Washington in the 
war period. He is founding an Institute of Economics 
at the national capital) 


Our ships should be officered 
by Americans, but they might well carry 


international. 


Chinese crews. It is just as desirable to 
have American-controlled ships on the Pacific 
employing Chinese crews, as it is undesirable 
to establish Chinese immigrants in residen- 
tial communities on American soil. The two 
things are entirely separable. 


If we should recognize the in- 
ternational character of sea labor, 
we should not need to pay large 
subsidies to a merchant marine; and if we 
encouraged railroads and other large inter- 
ests to own and operate ships, we should 
without undue cost to the Treasury be able 
to keep the American flag afloat on all seas, 
and have it welcomed in all harbors. As 
regards the tariff, Chambers of Commerce 
and business men generally should insist 
upon keeping it out of party politics. The 
proposed plan of making tariff rates flexible 
at the discretion of the President, under 
guidance of a scientific and practical Tariff 


Flexible 
Rates 
Proposed 
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Commission, is well worth trying. If it 
does not work well, nothing is easier than 
to modify it or repeal it. ‘The relation of 
special interests and particular industries to 
tariff legislation should be made as_ public 
as possible. No Congressman or Senator 
should lay himself open to the charge of 
having been privately persuaded or con- 
vinced as respects any schedule or item. All 
the cards should be exposed, with lobbying 
and log-rolling discouraged. Republican 
tariff-makers should do their best to gain 
the support of such experienced Democrats 
as Senator Underwood, just as Republican 
leaders dealing with questions of finance and 
taxation should seek the approval of Demo- 
crats like Senator Glass. In short, the mere- 
ly partisan aspects of our great problems af- 
fecting business and the economic life of 
all the people should be reduced to the 
narrowest possible terms. 


ile With the piling up of huge prob- 
as an lems of an economic character 
Economic Focus f+ treatment at the nation’s cap- 
ital, we are also training men capable of 
dealing with these issues. We have already 
referred to men in the Administration like 
Secretaries Hoover, Mellon, .and Wallace. 
Economic study in Congress has produced 
great railroad authorities like Senator Cum- 
mins, and financial experts like Senators 
Glass and Smoot. In the bureaus of the 
Government, in addition to those services 
under the direction of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of Commerce, and of Agriculture, 
we have an increasingly large number of 
men of remarkable attainments in the theory 
and practice of public administration, espe- 
cially from the economic standpoint. Rec- 
ognizing the vital importance of sound 
knowledge and wise training, Mr. Robert S. 
Brookings, with large support from the Car- 
negie Corporation, is establishing an_insti- 
tution at Washington as a center for eco- 
nomic study and research. It is not intended 
to compete with other institutions, but rather 
to codperate with them for the general good. 
Mr. Brookings rendered valuable war ser- 
vice at Washington on one of the principal 
boards, and he has long been known through- 
out the country for his efforts as a public- 
spirited citizen to promote the best inter- 
ests of his home city of St. Louis. To no 
one else does that city owe so much for the 
splendid development of its facilities for ad- 
vanced education. Among the veterans who 
have promoted economic study in the United 
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-States, there is no one else who has taught 


so many who have themselves become dis- 
tinguished teachers as Professor Richard T. 
Ely of the University of Wisconsin. Nor is 
there any other economist whose sound views 
have been so widely and popularly absorbed. 
Dr. Ely is now at the head of a special or- 
ganization which is carrying on extensive re- 
search in the economics of landed property 
and public utilities. In the Agricultural 
Department and elsewhere at Washington are 
vast accumulations of economic material ; and 
these are all available for serious-minded in- 
terpreters and teachers, “Thus Washington 
is destined in the immediate future to be- 
come not only the great American center for 
the shaping of public policy as bearing upon 
our economic progress, but also the Mecca 
for investigators, teachers, and students of 
economic science. 


Use Money If anything like the Mississippi 


for Internal Valley floods of April and early 
improvements \fay had occurred on the Lower 
Danube, or along the banks of Russia’s great 
river the Volga, one may venture to assert 
that the fact would have been brought much 
more startlingly to the attention of the whole 


American people. Several thousand square 
miles of rich agricultural land, in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, were transformed 
into temporary lakes. ‘Thousands of refu- 
gees had to be cared for, with inadequate 
means at hand. Congress, on May 2, added 
an emergency appropriation of $200,000 to 
the sum of $1,000,000 that had previously 
been granted. Various agencies entered in 
proper spirit upon relief work. ‘The thing 
to be emphasized is not so much this particu- 
lar emergency as the more permanent situ- 
ation. ‘The West should talk less about ship 
canals in Canada, and should demand the 
systematic expenditure of half a billion dol- 
lars upon the vast central waterway system 
that drains the region between the Allegha- 
nies and the Rockies. Another half billion 
could well be expended nation-wide upon 
water power, drainage, and a variety of 
internal improvements. A rapid, scientific, 
and intelligent development of the United 
States, at an outlay of from one to two bil- 
lion dollars, would be worth more to the ex- 
service men than any bonus they have 
thought of asking, and would bring prosper- 
ity enough to help us forget the uncollectible 
war loans to Europe. A national policy of 
improvement, with State and local codpera- 
tion, is a pressing need. 














THE LATE JOHN HENRY PATTERSON, OF DAYTON, OHIO 
(Mr. Patterson, who died last month in his seventy- 
eighth year, was descended from the earliest pioneers of 
southern Ohio, and achieved business success through the 
development of the cash-register business. His greatest 
accomplishments were those of a leader in social progress) 
peer Our obituary _list each month 

in Western notes the passing of men who 
Growth have achieved important things 
for the country and their fellowmen. One 
of those who died last month was John H. 
Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio. Dayton was 
an unknown little town in the Miami Val- 
ley, when Patterson was a boy in that neigh- 
borhood. ‘To-day Dayton is a thriving city 
of great industries and pleasant homes, 
known throughout the world. This creation 
of a notable center was due to the imagina- 
tion and the energy of Mr. Patterson, more 
than to anything else. Southwestern Ohio, 
which has been a fine farm region for more 
than a hundred years, prospers safely through 
the growth of places like Springfield, Day- 
ton, and Hamilton, not to mention such a 
metropolis as Cincinnati. Several men of 
genius have been the leaders in changing the 
little town of Akron, Ohio, into the 
most important center of rubber industries 
throughout the world. A group of men 
with great vision, of whom Mr. Henry Ford 
is only one, foreseeing the irresistible growth 
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HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT, FOREMOST ADVOCATE OF 
AMERICAN CONSERVATION POLICIES 


(Mr. Pinchot’s canvass to secure the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor of Pennsylvania resulted in a notable 
victory in the primary on May 16) 


of automotive industries, rapidly lifted De- 
troit from stagnation to its eminent place as 
an industrial city, and thus enriched the 
whole State of Michigan. At an earlier day 
a group of business leaders, taking advan- 
tage of new methods and conditions, created 
Minneapolis as the world’s foremost milling 
town; and one might continue to show how 
specialized industries had developed Omaha 
or Kansas City. Smaller instances, none of 
them to be despised, might be mentioned by 
the hundreds. These should indicate the 
lines of future progress to the people of the 
West and South. Europe will not fail to 
work out its own restoration. The chief 
business of Americans, so far as economic 
programs are concerned, is to work toward 
a more intensive development of their own 
country, with a more even distribution of 
agriculture and manufactures, and with 
more efficient transportation system. 


Many communities are learning 
to make use of the art of public- 
ity in order to bring to their 
reinforcement the right kind of people and 
the desired industries. Advertising is one of 
the foremost modern agencies for equalizing 


Publicity as 
a Means 
of Progress 


conditions, and for lifting national. levels to- 
ward the best standards. ‘There is hardly 
any more hopeful mark of American progress 
that the steady advances that are coming 
about through the wise employment of ad- 
vertising as the way of showing people what 
is worth while and as a means of facilitating 
multiplied transactions. ‘The tendency is to 
make advertising truthful, artistic, and ap- 
propriate. The advertising pages of a 
periodical like THe ReEviEw OF REvIEWS 
are not extraneous, from the Editor’s stand- 
point. For the most part they carry reliable 
information, agreeably presented, that helps 
to make them in some real sense a part of 
the aggregate budget of news and discussion. 
Elsewhere in this number, Mr. Ernest 
Knaufft presents a careful article upon the 
manner in which American advertisers are 
employing artistic embellishment. 


Last month we gave a general 

Notes of ° ne 
Independence survey of the approaching politi- 
in Politics ca) season. It will be time next 
month to make another survey, in the light 
of such events as the notable victory of Mr. 
Beveridge in Indiana on May 2, and the 
similarly significant canvass of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot for the governorship of Pennsyl- 














MR. GEORGE E, ALTER, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Mr. Alter was the candidate of the regular rar eamceaas 
organization against Mr. Pinchot) 
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vania. As the date of the Pennsylvania pri- 
maries approached (Tuesday, May 16) it 
became increasingly probable that the or- 
ganization candidate, Mr. Alter, would be 
defeated: by a leader who has always been in 
the front rank of those standing for political 
reform. While the victory of Mr. Bev- 
eridge in winning the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate was chiefly a 
personal triumph, it has also certain wide 
political bearings that we shall present more 
fully next month. Mr. Beveridge’s canvass 
was based upon an exceedingly able discus- 
sion of public questions. It left Indiana 
Republicans better united than they have 
been for a generation. At the same time, it 
served timely notice to people in other 
States that the primary system remains a 
practical method of securing the popular will 
when occasion arises. Senator New would 
probably have regained his nomination in an 
old-fashioned State convention. He has not 
been discredited by the vote in the primaries, 
and his seeming acceptance of the result in 
good spirit augurs well for improvement in 
the tone of political manners and methods. 


_... Mr. Welliver’s article in this 
Prohibition 2 

Stands tg number on the working of our 
Ground prohibition laws presents facts 
and issues so conspicuously that there is 
little need to comment upon it. The author 
has been particularly well situated for in- 
quiring into the subject in all its bearings. 
His conclusions are upon the whole favor- 
able to the contention of those who say that 
prohibition, in the main, has already proved 
a success. ‘Those who believe that the law 
ought to be modified will do well to insist 
upon having statutes enforced as long as 
they exist. If we mistake not, the temper 
of the American people is steadily rising 
against the lawlessness of those who are 
treating the Volstead act with contempt. It 
will be time after the law is more thoroughly 
enforced to consider, first, whether the Vol- 
stead act should be modified, and second, 
whether the Eighteenth Amendment should 
be repealed. The notion that the wet and 
dry issue would have a very prominent place 
in this year’s politics is already disappearing. 


By the middle of May seven 
Coal weeks of the great coal strike 
Strike had passed with curiously little 

attention paid to the matter, considering its 

magnitude, by anyone except the operators 
and miners. No reports of violence had 


The 


come and, indeed, the suspension of work in 
this most basic of industries for weeks was 
noted only in fugitive paragraphs in the 
newspapers. During these weeks the actual 
production of coal was about one-third the 
normal amount. ‘This current production, 
with the aid of unusually large accumulated 
stocks and of the smaller demands of indus- 
trial plants, due to the general manufactur- 
ing depression, prevented any shortage of 
fuel and any increases in the price of coal 
to the consumer. If, however, the strike is 
not ended by some time early in June, the 
inroads on the stocks to make up for the 
subnormal production will become ominous. 
The whole matter will rush to the front in 
the news, in Congress, and in the public 
mind. During the first few weeks of the 
strike, the public was not interested enough 
to register its opinion very clearly or forcibly. 
The general trend of that opinion has un- 
doubtedly been that there should be some 
reduction of wages in the coal fields and that 
the miners could have been brought to agree 
to some reductions, though not to such radi- 
cal decreases as the operators had demanded. 


Of the twenty-one years from 
Twenty-one . 4 

vearsof 1899 to 1919, not one failed to 
Labor Troubles have important strikes in the 
coal mines. These varied in magnitude from 
a loss of 508,526 working days in 1918 to a 
total loss of 19,250,524 working days in 
1910. The smallest number of strikers in 
any year of the twenty-one was 20,593 in 
1901. The largest number, until this year, 
was 446,000, in 1919. ‘To-day there are 
more than half a million men away from 
work, making it the most considerable strike 
in the history of the industry. ‘This extraor- 
dinary record of labor disturbances, combined 
with the present very high price of coal to the 
consumer, and with the complaints of both 
capital and labor that they have not been 
getting a sufficient return, prove that things 
are radically wrong in the coal industry. 
The basic day wage is now $7.50, which 
sounds high as compared with other labor, 
but the miners show that they get so few 
days of work in the year that their total 
annual earnings are inadequate to support 
them and their families. The operators 
claim that during the last four years, very 
much the best in standpoint of profit-making 
in the bituminous coal industry, they earned 
only an average of 9 per cent. on their in- 
vestment of two billion dollars. The house- 
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holder and the manufacturer are now being 
charged for coal, even in this time of depres- 
sion with consumption away below the nor- 
mal production, two or three times as much 
as they were charged ten years ago. 


Congress is considering the crea- 
tion of a federal commission to 
find out the true facts of the 
costs, production, profits, and ownership of 
the coal business.. The most important sug- 
gestion for remedying the really shameful 
state of affairs of the coal industry has come 
from Representative Bland of Indiana. It 
is that the summer production of coal be 
increased and encouraged by a preferential 
freight rate during that season, and that the 
railroads be required to store their coal in 
the summer and to educate the public in 
doing the same thing... Such devices are 
good as far as they go, but that they do not 
go to the root of the: trouble -is recognized 
by Mr. Bland himself. The coal business 
has been very much over-developed and there 
are about one-third too many miners in the 
business. The public is called on to pay 
such a price for coal as will give a profit to 
very high-cost mines and pay wages to miners 
who work only one-third of the time. Some 
small relief may be had from putting a 
freight-rate premium on summer production 
of coal and forcing the railways, which con- 
sume about one-third of all the coal produced 
in the United States, to store it. 


The 
Root of the 
Trouble 


There is, however, no way of 
getting around the essential fact 
that there are something more 
than 150,000 miners, who, for the good of 
the public and for their own good, too, ought 
to be doing something else. —The 400,000 that 
would be left can produce all the coal the 
public can consume. They could work full 
time and make a fair living wage, while the 
cost of coal to the consumer would be re- 
duced. Except for the period of the peak of 
the war demand, there has always been a 
surplus of labor in the coal fields. A high 
rate of wages, with much time off from 
work, has apparently proved attractive to 
a greater number of men than was war- 
ranted by the interests of labor, capital or 
the public. It is very obvious that the pres- 
ent trouble in the industry cannot be helped 
by paying full-time wages for half-time 
work. Such a policy attracts still more men 
to the mines, raises the price of coal to the 
consumer, increases the cost of power and 


150,000 
Too Many 
Miners 
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transportation and therefore the cost of liv- 
ing for everybody, and does the miner no 
good at all, because there comes to be a still 
greater number of men among whom to 
divide the available working days, and the 
average annual yearly earnings become still 
smaller. 


There was some abnormal stimu- 
lation of railroad traffic in the 
month of March, coming from 
the unusual production and movement of coal 
in preparation for the April strike, but even 
after making allowances for this artificial 
aid to the month’s operations, March showed 
the best operating results that the railroads 
have had for several years at this season. The 
total was $83,500,000 net operating income, 
which is equivalent to an annual rate return: 
of 5.83 per cent. on the tentative valuation 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This approaches hopefully the 6 per 
cent. set by Congress in the Esch-Cummins 
Act as the desirable rate of return for the 
country’s transportation lines as a whole. 
March of last year showed only $13,800,000 
operating income, or 2.15 per cent. These 


e 
Railroads 
Doing Better 


encouraging results were obtained chiefly 


through efforts of the railroads to control 
operating expenses. The total revenues were 
very slightly in excess of those in March of 
last year, while operating expenses were 9.8 
per cent. under those of March, 1921. The 
most important improvement showed in the 
Eastern roads, which last March had an 
operating income at the annual rate of 7.8 
per cent. on their Interstate Commerce 
Commission valaation. The Southern roads 
earned 4.07 per cent. and the Western only 
4.12 per cent. The rather extraordinary 
showing of the Eastern lines was undoubtedly 
partly due to the unusual coal traffic and the 
poor results of the Western railroads was 
partly caused by the considerable reduction 
made by the Commerce Commission in the 
freight rates on hay and grain—no less than 
1614 per cent. 


The railroad managers were in 

Lower ° 
Freight Rates May looking forward to an early 
Expected notice of reductions in freight 
rates, a move which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be encouraged to 
back by the better earnings reported this 
spring. It has been anticipated that reduc- 
tions aggregating some $200,000,000 annu- 
ally may be ordered and that they will be 
confined largely to basic commodities, such 
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as coal, coke, ore, brick, stone and structural 
steel. The railroads have been expecting 
and ardently hoping for reductions in wages 
that will about offset the lower freight rates. 
They promised last autumn to turn all sav- 
ings in wages granted by the Railway Labor 
Board into lower rates. 


A new problem added to many 
old ones that railway executives 
have had to wrestle with during 
the past five years is the serious competition 
of motor trucks for the cream of short-haul 
trafic. The managers of the railways are 
becoming much exercised over the matter, 
frequent protests being seen in the annual 
reports published in 1922, and many State 
legislatures are preparing to deal with this 
new transportation factor with legislative 
regulation. This motor-truck competition 
came into being under the pressure for trans- 
portation facilities caused by the war. Great 
numbers of trucks were pressed into service, 
new companies have constantly been formed 
and regular route schedules laid out. These 
have been developed most importantly in two 
widely separated sections of the country: 
New England, on account of the density of 
population and of manufacturing establish- 
ments, combined with the relatively short 
hauls; and California, because of its un- 
usually good roads and a climate permitting 
year-round operation. The constant pound- 
ing of roads not built for such heavy use has 
been most disastrous to them, especially New 
England’s. The main and historic road from 
New York to Boston, for instance, has 
virtually gone to pieces under this freight 
trafic. There are already projects for build- 
ing concrete highways parallel to the existing 
highways, the new roads to be used exclu- 
sively for trucking. Such a development 
would need an enormous increase in taxes 
unless the trucking companies themselves 
were obliged to pay much more of the cost. 


The President of the New Haven 
Railroad has recently pointed 
out that the trucking companies 
competing with this line take annually the 
cream of the “less-than-carload” traffic, leav- 
ing the unprofitable business to the railroad. 
Trucks are not subject to the regulations 
hampering the railroads; they are not obliged 
to be ready to transport goods offered at any 
time, and they can restrict their movements 
to favorable weather, leaving the railroads to 
handle the traffic in bad weather conditions, 
when it is done at a loss. In other words, 
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THE LATE HENRY POMEROY DAVISON, OF NEW YORK 


the public is to a certain extent supporting 
duplicate systems of transportation, one of 
which must operate at all times, the other 
free to move only when its owners find it 
profitable. In New England the railroads 
find also that their passenger traffic has been 
importantly affected by automobile competi- 
tion for local travel between nearby stations. 


Comments following the death 
of Mr. Henry P. Davison have 
helped to show how marked is 
the tendency to lay aside prejudices against 
excellent men, merely because they have 
been successful in financial and _ business 
enterprises. Upon his own merits, Mr. 
Davison had risen rapidly from the _posi- 
tion of a clerk in a small bank to a place 
among the leading financiers of the world. 
He left a considerable fortune, but the ac- 
cumulation of money had not been his chief 
object. His crowning service had been ren- 
dered as head of the American Red Cross 
during and after the war period. As one of 
the younger members of the Aldrich Com- 
mission, he had spent years in a study of the 
principles of currency and banking that led 
up to the establishment of our Federal Re- 
serve system. His had been a steady growth 
in public spirit and in the willingness as well 
as ability to render service at home and 
everywhere. 


The Late 
HP. 


Davison 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 15 to May 15, 1922) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

April 15.—In the House, the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill is amended by vote of 177 to 130 to pro- 
vide for 86,000 enlisted men instead of 67,000 as 
proposed. 

The Senate passes the House Immigration Re- 
striction bill but adds several amendments; the 
Three Per Cent. law is extended to June 30, 1924. 

April 18.—Senate Republicans, in caucus, decide 
to pass a soldier bonus bill at the present session. 

April 19.—In the House, the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill is passed, 279 to 78; the bill carries 
$251,269,000, an increase of $18,000,000 over the 
amount reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The Senate passes the Departments of State 
and Justice Appropriation bill, adding $2,000,000; 
and the bill goes to conference. 

April 21.—Both branches appropriate $1,000,- 
000 for flood relief along the Mississippi River. 

April 28.—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette (Rep., 
Wis.) criticizes Secretary of Interior Fall for 
leasing naval oil reserves, especially the Teapot 
Dome reserve in Wyoming. 

The House adopts the Denison “blue sky” bill 
without record vote; the law is designed to pre- 
vent sale of spurious stocks in interstate commerce 
and is in furtherance of State laws. 

April 29.—The Senate unanimously empowers 
the Committee on Public Lands to investigate 
naval reserve oil land leases. 

May 1.—The Senate extends the powers of the 
War Finance Corporation until July 1, 1923. 

In the House, the Good Roads bill is passed, 
appropriating $140,000,000 for highway con- 
struction. 

May 2.—The House votes to extend the three 
per cent. immigration restriction law to June 30, 
1925; the measure goes to the President. 

May 4.—In the House, a bill is passed to create 
a Federal Narcotic Control Board, to stop opium 
traffic. 

May 5.—The House passes the $17,000,000 
Soldier Hospital bill, which goes fo the Senate. 

May 6.—The House Labor Committee reports 
favorably a bill creating a Coal Commission, to 
gather facts and prevent disputes in the coal- 
mining industry. NF 

The Senate adopts the measure appropriating 
$17,000,000 for hospitalization of World War 
veterans; $12,000,000 is made immediately avail- 
able. 

May 10.—The House, voting 148 to 139, passes 
a bill extending a $5,000,000 credit to Liberia 
under an agreement establishing a virtual pro- 
tectorate. 

May 12.—The Senate passes the La Follette 
resolution calling for a report by the Attorney 
General and the Federal Trade Commission on 
the proposed merger of independent steel com- 
panies. 
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_ The House passes the McKenzie bill readjust- 
ing pay and allowance of the military services. 
May 13.—In the House, $513,911 is appropri- 
ated for the pneumatic tube mail service at 
New York City, where, according to Mr. Steen- 
erson (Rep., Minn.), postal revenues are $53,- 
000,000, nearly half of which is clear profit. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 14.—Governor Nathan L. Miller of New 


York signs seven housing relief laws, which con- 
tinue and add to measures protecting tenants and 
stimulating new building. 

April 16.—United States Attorney William 
Hayward informs Senator: Borah that -no court 
in the country has jurisdiction, civil or military, 
to prosecute General Semenoff for murder of 
American soldiers in Siberia. 

April 23.—At Charlestown, W. Va., the trials 
of 500 United Mine Workers members -and offi- 
cers begin; the men are charged with treason. 


April 27.—President Harding participates in a 
celebration at Point Pleasant, Ohio, commemorat- 
ing the centenary of President Grant’s birth. 

The Radio Telephone Conference reports 
recommendations for legislation by Congress; a 
wave-band of 150-275 meters is assigned to 
amateurs. 

April 28.—New York Courts, striving to re- 
duce crime, impose sentences aggregating 458 
years on 72 criminals among 116 up for sentence. 

The War Finance Corporation Director, Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., recommends increased rediscount 
facilities and branch banking legislation to im- 
prove the service for agricultural credit. 


May 2.—Indiana Republican primaries result 
in nomination for United States Senator of Albert 
J. Beveridge, who defeats Senator Harry S. New 
by 20,472 votes; the Democrats nominate Sam- 
uel M. Ralston, former Governor. 

The New York Transit Commission orders the 
Interborough Subway to put on 360 more trains 
a day and buy 350 new cars in order to reduce 
congestion. 

May 3.—At Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, 10,000 persons meet in advocacy of 
revision of the Volstead prohibition enforcement 
law in the direction of moderation and tolerance. 

St. Paul, Minn., elects Arthur E. Nelson as 
Mayor by a 13,000 majority over William H. 
Mahoney, Labor candidate. 

May 4.—The State Department confirms the 
report that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has been permitted to land, but not to 
operate, the Miami-Barbados cable at Miami, Fla. 

May 5.—John C. Higdon withdraws from the 
Democratic Senatorial contest in Missouri on 
advice from ex-President Wilson; the field is 
clear now between Breckenridge Long and Sen- 
ator James A. Reed. 
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May 7.—Director Charles G. Dawes reports 
for the Budget Bureau a saving in Government 
expenditure of $907,500,000, of which $250,000,000 
is due to Administration economies; the 1922 
budget estimate is $1,600,000,000 less than the 
preceding fiscal year. 


May 10.—President Harding calls a conference 
of railroad executives for May 20 to discuss a 
general reduction in freight rates throughout the 
country. 

More than 2500 citizens of Missouri petition 
Congress to modify the Volstead act by restoring 
light wines and beer. 


May 11.—The New York Transit Commission 
announces a program for building new subways 
at a cost of $318,000,000, extending the system 
32.55 miles, with 84.2 miles of new track. 

At Chicago, while Mayor Thompson is absent 
on a return visit to Mayor Hylan of New York, 
two policemen are shot by gunmen and the police 
round up over two hundred labor radicals, while 
eight leaders, including Fred Mader, “Big Tim” 
Murphy, and “Con” Shea, are indicted for con- 
spiracy; the courts refuse a writ of habeus 
corpus. 

Henry O’Malley is named Commissioner of 
Fisheries by President Harding. 


May 13.—The Federal Trade Commission 
orders independent steel companies to submit 
facts and plans for their proposed merger. 


THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. HARDING, WITH THEIR PARTY, BOARDING A STEAMER AT CINCINNATI EN ROUTE 
FOR POINT PLEASANT, OHIO, WHERE MR. HARDING OFFICIATED AT THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ULYSSES S. GRANT ON APRIL 27 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 14.—At Lahore, India, Khara Singh, 
president of the Punjab Congress Committee, is 
sentenced to three years’ hard labor for sedition. 

April 17.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, of South China, is 
reported to have joined Chang Tso-lin, of Peking 
and Manchuria, against Wu Pei-fu, of Central 
China. 

April 20.—At Dublin, a conference is held by 
Arthur Griffith, De Valera, Michael Collins, 
Charles Burgess, Stephen O’Mara, Mayor of 
Limerick, Lord Mayor O’Neill of Dublin, and 
Archbishop Byrne; O’Neill is secretary of the 
Irish Labor party, which declares a strike in pro- 
test against armed domination by contending 
factions, 

April 24.—The Irish Labor party’s strike 
proves entirely successful as a demonstration 
against militarism of opposing Irish Republican 
Army factions. 

April 30.—Armies of Chang Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu battle near Peking in a civil war for the 
unification of China; 150 American marines re- 
inforce the United States legation guard and 
the Peking gates are closed. 

May 1.—Six insurgent Irish Republican gen- 
erals are reported in agreement with regulars 
that the majority of the Irish people favor the 
treaty creating the Free State. 


May 3.—The Venezuelan Congress unanimously 
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A DECK VIEW OF LOADED BARGES ON THE OHIO RIVER 


(American waterways afford a solution for the problem of high freight rates on the railroads. 


Pittsburgh steel- 


makers are learning to use the inland system of barge routes connecting with the “Father of Waters,’? which, with 
systematic development, could be brought to even more important use) 


elects General Juan Vicente Gomez as Constitu- 
tional President for the next seven years. 

At Dublin, the Dail Eireann adopts a resolu- 
tion ordering an immediate truce between oppos- 
ing factions of the Irish Republican Army along 
lines of their own agreement. 

May 4.—General Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian 
dictator, is defeated by General Wu Pei-fu near 
Peking. 

The Russian Orthodox Council at Rome an- 
nounces that “in four and one-half years of the 
Soviet régime this freedom (of worship) has not 
hindered the execution of 28 bishops and over 
1000 priests.” 

Irish Army factions agree to a truce. 

May 5.—At Peking, China, General Wu Pei-fu 
is recognized as in control, while Chang’s army, 
routed, retreats to Tientsin; Sun Yat-sen’s forces 
tailed to reinforce Chang Tso-lin in time; Presi- 


dent Hsu Shih-chang will remain in office until 
his term expires in October, 1923. 

May 6.—Chinese Premier Liang Shih-yi is dis- 
missed and ordered arrested at Tientsin; Finance 
Minister Chang Hu and Communications Minister 
Yih King-cho are also dropped, thus ending Gen- 
eral Chang Tso-lin’s control; Sun Yat-sen, with 
150,000 troops in the field, refuses to negotiate 
with General Wu. 

May 12.—General Chang, dismissed as mili- 
tary governor of Manchuria, proclaims the prov- 
ince independent; former Premier Liang Shih-yi 
is now at Tokio. 

May 14.—The British Admiralty retires 1835 
of the 9450 naval officers now in service. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

April 15.—At Genoa, Lloyd George (British) 
informs Tchitcherin (Russian) that Russia must 
recognize all her debts, assume 
liability for foreign property con- 








fiscated by the Soviets, and give 
up fantastic claims against the 
Allies. 

The United States recognizes 
General J. M. Orellana as Presi- 
dent of Guatemala; he succeeded 
Carlos Herrera December 5, 1921; 
Herrera was a strong advocate of 
a unified Central America. 


April 16—German and Russian 
representatives at the Genoa eco- 
nomic conference conclude a two- 
party treaty; indemnity claims are 
canceled, diplomatic relations re- 
stored, and pre-war debts are can- 
celed; the treaty is reciprocal both 
in the military and economic fields; 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty is an- 
nulled; the Allies receive the news 
in consternation and anger. 


April 18.—At Genoa, the Allies 








THE NEW AMERICAN EMBASSY AT SANTIAGO, CHILE 


(Purchased by the United States at a cost of $146,000. 


palace of a former Chilean Senator and is situated in Forestal Park) 


notify Germany she cannot partici- 
pate in further conferences on 


It was the ¢ 
Russia. 
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SUPREME COURT JUSTICES REDEDICATING LAST MONTH THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE FEDERAL BENCH 
AT PHILADELPHIA 
(From left to right are: Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia, Justice Mahlon Pitney, Chief Justice William 


Howard Taft, Justice John Hessin Clarke, and Justice Robert L. Von Moschzisker of Pennsylvania. 


The old building 


at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, which 121 years ago housed the first Supreme Court, has been faithfully restored) 


Mr. J. P. Morgan is asked to participate in 
a meeting of the financial subcommission of the 
Allied Reparations Commission to decide on an 
international loan for Germany. 

The American Relief Administration reports 
the Russian famine is under control; 5000 tons 
of food are moved inland daily to feed 3,000,000 
children and several million adults, 

April 20.—Germany agrees at Genoa to stay 
away from further Allied conferences on Russia. 

The new American Ambassador, Hon. Alan- 
son B. Houghton, takes charge of the Embassy 
at Berlin, resuming official German-American 
relations after five years. 

April 21.—Soviet Russia agrees to drop claims 
against the Allies for intervention losses, and to 
pay the Czarist pre-war debt, in return for an 
international loan and foreign recognition; the 
Allies agree to forego £600,000,000 unpaid inter- 
est on the Russian pre-war debt, including a part 
of the war debts. 

Louis Barthou, head of the French delegation, 
telegraphs Premier Poincaré to come at once to 
Genoa, the position of the delegation having be- 
come untenable under its strict instructions. 


April 23.—The Allies at Genoa notify Germany 
that they reserve the right to nullify any clause 
of the Russo-German treaty that is contrary to 
existing treaties, 

April 24.—Premier Poincaré, at Bar-Le-Duc, 
announces the French program as adherence to 
Genoa agenda, submission by Germany to de- 
mands of Reparations Committee by May 31, full 
examination of the Russo-German treaty, and 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 

British and French financial experts notify 
Russia she may not expect a cash loan of any 
size. 


Polish and German plenipotentiaries in Upper. 


Silesia reach an agreement on economic matters 
under Dr. Felix Calonder. 


April 27.—President Harding recognizes King 
Fuad of Egypt, and Secretary Hughes con- 


gratulates the King on “the happy fulfillment of 
Egyptian aspirations.” 

April 29.—The opium rules of the advisory 
committee for the League of Nations are accepted 
by the member nations: Government certificates 
are required for all exportations or importations 
of the drug. 

April 30.—The Pope sends a peace message to 
all the Governments and peoples of the world. 


May 2.—The Allied plan for Russian recogni- 
tion is handed to the Soviet representatives 
without the approval of the French and Belgian 
delegates; M. Barthou leaves for Paris, and Am- 
bassador Barrere heads the French delegation. 


May 4.—The second plenary session at Genoa 
emphasizes the necessity of settling international 
debts before attempting to restore financial sta- 
bility. . . . The French claim that Lloyd George 
is trying to help the Soviets arrange land terms 
which will enable Russia to shift ownership of 
oil lands from France and Belgium to England 
and Germany on long leaseholds under the guise 
of Russian land nationalization. 

The French notify Lloyd George that they 
will ratify the European general non-aggression 
agreement on condition (1) that every European 
nation sign, (2) that Russia recognize for ten 
years all her existing boundaries, and (3) that 
France surrender none of her rights for enforce- 
ment of the Versailles treaty. 

The Reparations Commission hands a long note 
to Germany; no immediate violation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty is found in the Russo-German 
agreement. 

It is learned that France, Germany, and Eng- 
land have each requested the United States not 
to withdraw troops entirely from the Rhine. 

John Bassett Moore, American member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, is selected as the American representative 
on the International Commission of Jurists to 
amend the rules of war. 


May 6.—China ratifies the two Washington 
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Conference treaties to which she is a party; the 
Nine Power agreement on Chinese policy and the 
one on customs revision; the Shantung treaty with 
Japan is also ratified by Presidential decree. 

The United States notifies Germany of the 
revival of the Patent Convention of 1909; con- 
sent was given by the Senate after passage of 
the Stanley Patent bill. 

May 8.—Walter C. Teagle, who headed a 
commission of oil producers in conference with 
Mexican Government officials, announces that in- 
ordinate taxes on production and exportation of 
petroleum in Mexico have been satisfactorily re- 
adjusted. 

May 10.—At London, it is officially announced 
that Britain and the United States have agreed 
on division of the world’s oil supply outside of 
Russia; the agreement includes middle eastern 
Europe and South America. 

Germany, replying to the Reparations Com- 
mission note of April 13, claims she cannot meet 
her obligations under the moratorium of March 
21 before May 31 without the aid of foreign 
loans; she alleges it is impossible to levy 60,000,- 
000,000 marks’ new taxes before May 31, but 
pleads good intentions. 

May 11.—At Genoa, the Russian Soviet reply 
to the Allied proposals is received and published ; 
while denouncing the Allies in scathing terms, it 
is considered conciliatory in the main in its actual 
commitments; but French delegates appear to be 
aroused over Russian “impertinence.” 




















ARTHUR BERNARDES 
(Brazil) 


MARCELO T. DE ALVEAR 
(Argentina) 


ELECTED PRESIDENTS OF ARGENTINA AND 
BRAZIL 


(Dr. Alvear was elected on April 2, and will be in- 
augurated on October 12. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, 53 years old, and has served 
prominently as a Radical member of the House and as 
Argentine minister to France. Dr, Bernardes was elected 
President of Brazil in March, with the returns disputed 
by his opponent, Dr. Nilo Pecanha. Bernardes is only 
47 years old and has served as mayor of his home town, 
as secretary of finance and governor of the State of 
Minas, and as a representative in the federal Congress. 
His achievements as a financial administrator have won 
high praise) 


NEWLY 
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May 13.—The Prince of Wales arrives at 
Manila from Japan and is personally received 
and entertained by Governor Leonard Wood. 

France requests the United States to join in a 
proposed international commission to investigate 
the Russian situation; it is understood that if 
America accepts, France will consent to Rus- 
sian participation. 

Dr. Otto L. Wiedfeldt, the new German Am- 
bassador to the United States, arrives at New 
York on his way te Washington. 

May 14.—The Genoa Conference having 
reached a deadlock, the Allies plan a conference 
at The Hague on June 15 to agree on Russia. 
France and Belgium are in disagreement with 
the other Allies, and Germany is out because of 
her separate agreement with Russia. 

May 15.—At Washington, a conference begins 
between statesmen from Chile and Peru who ex- 
pect to settle the so-called Tacna-Arica controversy 
arising from the Treaty of Ancon. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 15.—Thousands of homes are destroyed 
and 100,000 acres inundated by floods in southern 
Illinois, with damage estimated at $1,000,000. 

The Veteran’s Bureau reports that 600,000 ex- 
service men are carrying $3,500,000,000 in war 
risk insurance. 

April 17.—Floods, snow, sleet, and tornadoes 
sweep from Ohio to Kansas and Nebraska, in- 
flicting tremendous damage. 

April 18.—The Portuguese aviators Countino 
and Sacadura arrive at St. Paul’s Rock, the third 
leg of their transatlantic airplane journey; the 
machine is wrecked and they wait for a new one 
to continue their trip to Brazil. 

April 19.—Lady Astor, M. P., arrives at New 
York on a visit to America, her native land. 

April 20.—The Carnegie Corporation estab- 
lishes an initial endowment of $1,600,000 to 
found an Institute of Economics to supply reliable 
information to individuals, business concerns, and 
Government officials. 

The Mississippi River at New Orleans reaches 
a new record high level of 21.1 feet (the previous 
record was made in 1912). 

At Baltimore, Md., the Pan-American Confer- 
ence of Women assembles under the auspices of 
the National League of Women Voters (see 
page 635). 

April 25——Fort Worth, Texas, is swept by 
floods from the Trinity River; 17 persons are 
lost and there is $1,000,000 damage. 

April 27.—Forest fires in Ocean and Monmouth 
counties, New Jersey, cause a property loss of 
$3,000,000. 

Three of the robbers who held up a United 
States mail truck in New York City in October, 
1921, are caught disposing of securities. 

The Grant Memorial at Washington, D. C., is 
dedicated; it is one of the largest groups of 
statuary in the world, executed by Henry Mer- 
win Shrady. 

April 30.—The typhus germ is reported dis- 
covered and isolated at Moscow by Dr. N. Kritch, 
a woman. 
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May 1.—The Chief of Police of East St. Louis, 
W. J. Mulconnery, Chief of Detectives James 
Nevill, and seven other police officials are ordered 
to resign after the death during the “third degree” 
examination of a prisoner. 

The Mississippi River floods 1400 square miles 
in Louisiana, with Harrisonburg as the worst 
sufferer, and inundates 1700 square miles in 
Mississippi; refugees suffer from lack of food, 
and thousands are homeless. 

May 4—Dr. Charles L. Slattery, of Grace 
Church, New York, is elected bishop coadjutor 
of Massachusetts Episcopal Diocese. 

May 8—At Columbia, S. C., 150 prisoners in 
the State penitentiary revolt and set fire to the 
prison chair factory; eleven are shot by guards. 

May 10.—The Russell Sage Foundation an- 
nounces a plan for improving New York City 
by surveys of economic, social, physical, and legal 
phases and conditions of the city’s life. 


OBITUARY 


April 14.—Alexander Crawford Chenoweth, 
engineer, 72. . . . Adrian Constantine (“Pop”) 
Anson, veteran baseball player, 69. 

April 15—Dr. Edward Kellogg Dunham, 
prominent pathologist, 62. 

April 17.—Henry V. Esmond, English actor 
and playwright, 52. 

April 18.—John Foord, editor of Asia, 78... . 
Dr. Abraham John Palmer, Methodist lecturer 
and minister, 75. 

April 19.—Rev. Dr. Arthur Whipple Jenks, 
author and theologian, 58. 

April 21.—Christopher A. Buckley, San Fran- 
cisco’s former “blind boss” of Democratic poli- 
tics, 77. 

April 22.—Grand Duchess Marie of Mecklen- 
burg, 72. . . Dr. Willis Gaylord Tucket, of 
Albany, chemist, 72. . . . Eduardo Suarez Mu- 
jica, first Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States. 

April 24.—Brig.-Gen. William R. Blackwood, 
U. S. A., retired, 84. 

April 28—Paul Deschanel, ex-President of 
France, author and orator, 65. . . .. Judge Edwin 
Baker Gager, of New Haven, Connecticut Su- 
preme Court Justice, 70.... W. H. Odell, for- 
mer editor of the Oregon Statesman, 93. 

April 29.—Richard Croker, for many years 
leader of Tammany Hall and Democratic “boss” 
of New York City, 80. 

April 30.—Commander James Douglas Jerrold 
Kelley, U. S. N., retired, author, 75. 

May 1.—Major-Gen. James William Mc- 
Andrew, Chief of Staff of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, 60. . . . John Vance Cheney, 
California poet, 74. . . . Edmund Abbott West, 
Chicago lawyer, early participant in the found- 
ing of the Republican party in Wisconsin, and 
oldest graduate of Oberlin College, 99. 

May 2.—Dr. Heber Robarts, X-ray 
radium specialist of Belleville, Ill., 70. 

May 4.—Asle J. Gronna, former United States 
Senator from North Dakota, 64. Isaac 
Broome, of Trenton, N. J., sculptor and ceramic 
expert, 86. 


and 
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A ROOSEVELT STATUE FOR PORTLAND, OREGON 


(The work of A. Phimister Proctor, and a gift of Dr. 
Henry Waldo Coe. The unveiling ceremonies—probably 
in August—are expected to bring to Portland President 
Harding [on his way to Alaska], Vice-President Coolidge, 
and Chief Justice Taft) 


May 5.—General Emilio Nunez, noted Cuban 
revolutionist, 67... . . Hugh Reed Griffin, Ameri- 
can Red Cross officer in the Baltic States, 72. 

May 6.—Henry Pomeroy Davison, New York 
banker and Red Cross organizer, 55.... Dr. Carl 
Lumholtz, explorer and ethnologist, an authority 
on Australia, 71. 


May 7.—John Henry Patterson, founder of the 
National Cash Register Company, 78... . Judge 
Beverly Daniel Evans, of the United States South- 
ern District Court in Georgia, 57. 

May 10.—James Augustus Wendell, New York 
State Comptroller, 53. Sir Henry Davy,- 
British physician and medical author. 

May 11.—Allen Miller Fletcher, former Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, 69. William Wesley 
Masterson, American Consul at Plymouth, 61. 

May 13.—Commander John Martin Poyer, 
U. S. N., retired, former Governor of American 
Samoa. . . Sir Walter Raleigh, Oxford (Eng- 
land) professor of Modern Literature, 61. 

May 14.—George Marion Howe, noted metal- 
lurgist of Columbia College, 74. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


AND VARIOUS OTHER TOPICS, IN CARTOONS 






























































THE ANGEL OF PEACE AT THE CONFERENCE OF GENOA 


Tue Turk: “I was not invited, and could not attend.” 
Peace: “I was invited, but ought to have remained away.” 


From I/ Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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DISCORD AT THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


Noau-Lioyp Georce: “If the Russian bear will not let 
the French cock alone, I shall have to throw him over- 
board; it is too much of a straim for my ark.” 

From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 
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THE LATEST TRADE UNION 
From the Daily Express (London, England) 


[Referring to the treaty signed, without the knowledge 
of the Allies, by German and Russian delegates to the 
Genoa Conference on Easter Sunday] 
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RUSSIA AND GERMANY DISTURBING THE “PEACE” 


Tue Attrep Powers: “Either join in the chorus or get 
off the platform!” 


From Reynold’s Newspaper (London, England) 

















THE GERMAN-RUSSIAN TREATY AND THE FRENCH 
KNIFE-GRINDER 


France: “I think I will now cut both their throats—if 
my friend Lloyd George will permit.” 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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AMERICA’S SYMPATHY 


Unc te Sam: “My Christian heart bleeds at the sight of 
you, poor Germania, but my business principles prevent 
me from relieving you of a shilling of your debts.” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 




















WIRTH’S DESPAIR 


Tue Atties (as reparations flow from the tub of new 
taxes): “Let him moan! e’ll help ourselves so long as 
the tub leaks, and we'll not let the Germans mend it.” 


From Wehre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 


The cartoons reproduced on this page and the 
following one will give the reader some knowl- 
edge of how Uncle Sam’s aloofness from Euro- 
pean politics—and from the various conferences 
to adjust economic problems—is interpreted abroad. 






































WHY AMERICA STAYED HOME 
“Why didn’t you go to Genoa?” 


“Because I am so tender-hearted and it might have 
caused me to send some of my money to Europe.” 


From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 
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THE RESURRECTION OF EUROPE 
Iraty (to the guests of Genoa): “If you wish her’ to 
rise again you had better begin by relieving her of some 
cf her burden.” 
From J/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 





THE WAR DEBT COLLECTOR 


“Wal, I guess I’d better make up my mind where 
I'll start!” 


From the Pall Mali Gazette (London, England) 

















DISINTERESTED IN THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE 


(What an odd creature, who is able to present a bill, 
with arms crossed and without turning around!) 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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OUR GOOD FRIEND—OR BAD LUCK TO THE CONQUEROR ! 
From Le Journal Amusant (Paris, France) 


[To scales already overbalanced against the French 
peasant—with the victor’s laurel wreath—Uncle Sam is 
adding demands for repayment totaling milliards of 














francs, while the German off to the right is shown mak- OLD EUROPE (TO UNCLE SAM): “YOU WISH TO 
ing reparation payments in ridiculously small amounts. ROB ME!” 
England is pictured as contributing an Anglo-French pact OB ME: 


of questionable advantage to the Frenchman] ‘From JI] Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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“ABOUT THOSE BILLIONS WE OWE EACH OTHER— 
AN UNEXPECTED HATCHING LET’S CALL IT OFF” 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, O.) From the Times (New York) 























“ AND EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT—” 
From Newspaper Enterprise Association (Cleveland, O.) 
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THE BACKDOOR ECONOMIC ALLIANCE A MARRIAGE THE OTHERS DON’T LIKE 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) From the American © (New York) 
June—3 
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GOT THE WORLD GUESSING 
[Russo-German Treaty] 
From the Evening World © (New York) 























THE SAME OLD GAME! 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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“Tt WISH AMERICA WERE HERE” 
[A remark by the British Premier, Lloyd George] 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


The atmosphere and results of the Genoa Con- 
ference were vastly different from those of its 
immediate predecessor, the Washington Confer- 
ence; and it is easily understood why Europe may 
have wished that the United States had been rep- 
resented at Genoa, and why at the same time 
many American observers were glad that their 
country remained out of the discussions there. 
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SASSAOC 
ROCKING THE BOAT 
From the News (Rome, Ga.) 
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HE KEPT US OUT OF GENOA 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 
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GENOA: A FINE PLACE NOT TO BE 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


The proposal has now been made that the United 
States should be represented at a new conference, 
called to meet at The Hague on June 15, in a 
further attempt to adjust the complicated Russian 
problem. 

















ALL THE PRESIDENT ASKS BEFORE THE LAUNCHING 
IS WHERE AND HOW TO FLOAT IT 
From the Tribune © (New York) 
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BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 
From the Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 
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THE MODERN WILLIAM TELL 


By Reid, in the National Republican (Washington, D. C.) 
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[Can Congress hit the “bonus” apple without harming 
the taxpayer?] 
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MIGHT AS WELL QUIT WORK UNTIL IT GOES OFF 
From the News (Rome, Ga.) 
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DONT You 
KNOW ME? [M 
LITTLE WILKIE 
> TARIFF! 








THE TARIFF BILL REACHES THE SENATE—THE POLITICAL RIP VAN WINKLE 
From the News (Chicago, IIl.) 


The soldiers’ bonus proposal and tariff re- 
vision continue to occupy the attention of Con- 
gress—especially the Senate. Meanwhile all the 
members of the House and one-third of the Sen- 
ators are individually interested in the November 
elections, their terms of office expiring in March, 
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A SHOCK FOR THE OLD GUARD 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohit) 


1923. In the first primary to be held—that of 
Indiana on May 2—the success of former Senator 
Beveridge, a Roosevelt Progressive, is pictured 
below administering a shock to the Republican 
“Old Guard.” The political season thus opened 
will last a full six months. 
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THE SHADE OF T. R. GIVES ADVICE TO PRESIDENT 
HARDING 


From the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 





THE BATTLE OF GENOA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE CONDITIONS OF THE 
CONFLICT 


O take a clear view of the events of 
Genoa, it is essential to fix upon some 
simple conception of the conditions of what 
has been from start to finish not so much a 
battle, as a complicated and confused strug- 
gle between various elements and interests. 
We shall be right, however, in assuming that 
the most important single issue was that of 
Russia. About the effort to bring Russia 
back to the European economic circle cen- 
tered most of the debate, and this was the 
ostensible purpose of the Conference itself. 
The position of Russia differed materially 
from that of Germany in the Paris Confer- 
ence, primarily because Germany appeared 
at Paris as a conquered foe, while Russia, 
to a limited degree at least, confronted 
Europe victorious in the long struggle which 
has been waged by the western world against 
that group which controls the Russian Empire 
and since the fall of Kerensky, five years ago, 
have made war upon western civilization, 
upon the western conceptions of property 
and government. 

In the last five years and particularly 
since the close of the World War, Europe, 
and even the United States—that is, the 
allies who conquered Germany—have sought 
by making use of the opposition to the 
Bolshevists within Russia to overthrow the 
Lenin-Trotzky régime. Thus the western 
world has financed and munitioned a num- 
ber of ventures, of which those of Kolchak, 
Denikin and Wrangel are the most notable. 
All of these failed, completely and dismally; 
and the failure of Wrangel left the western 
world at last satisfied that the Reds could 
not be overthrown by outside influence. 

So far one has fairly good historical prec- 
edent. What had been attempted against 
the Russian Communist state had been in 
the past undertaken against revolutionary 
France, with quite the same result. On the 
other hand, Red Russia had been less success- 
ful than Revolutionary France in passing its 
own frontiers. Its most ambitious venture, 
the invasion of Poland, had been beaten 


under the walls of Warsaw by an amazing 
Polish rally aided by French generalship. 
Before that, the Bela Kun experiment in 
Hungary had also failed, and this experi- 
ment was the single real extension of Russian 
ideas beyond the Russian boundaries. 

The war between the West and Russia 
reached a complete deadlock following the 
defeat of Wrangel and the collapse of the 
Russian offensive in Poland. The Treaty of 
Riga marked the resignation by the Bolshe- 
vists of any immediate aggressive purposes. 
Russia had not, then, succeeded in over- 
flowing Europe as France had, something 
more than a century before. But Europe had 
failed to overturn the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Russia at home. 

It was inevitable, then, that there should 
be some effort made to adjust a condition 
which promised to endure. The western 
nations needed Russia. Britain needed the 
Russian market for its manufactures and 
desired cheap Russian wheat. Italy was 
equally anxious to open the Black Sea grain 
ports. With comparative rapidity national 
and official views both in Britain and Italy 
have been changed and the new watchword, 
voiced alike by Lloyd George and various 
Italian statesmen, has been “peace with 
Russia.” 

By contrast, France and Belgium, and in 
a limited measure the United States, were 
more concerned with investments already 
made in Russia than with the future Russian 
market or with imaginary Russian food sup- 
plies. France, like Britain, was prepared at 
last to take the preliminary steps in the direc- 
tion of recognizing Russia, but only provided 
Russia agreed to recognize the debts of the 
past and in a probationary period preceding 
recognition reinforced her promises by her 
performances. 

Once more, it is necessary to perceive that 
a difference of interest explains a difference 
of policy. The British and the Italians 
wanted one thing, the French, supported by 
the Belgians, wanted still another. Each side 
naturally invoked moral issues to sustain 
selfish purposes, or perhaps more accurately 
legitimate interests. The British argued that 
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it was essential to restore peace and stimulate 
commerce in Europe, precisely because these 
processes were a matter of life and death for 
Britain with her vast unemployed hosts. The 
French insisted that it was vital to establish 
property rights, because France had billions 
involved in the matter. 

But the Russian position was enormously 
strengthened at the outset by this obvious 
difference existing between the nations 
which had been enemies of Red Russia and 
allies against Germany. The British, sup- 
ported by the Italians, proclaimed in advance 
that they must, as a matter of national pros- 
perity, reach a settlement with Russia. And 
since the British leadership at Genoa was 
certain, Russia thus began the conference 
with assured allies. 

In addition, Russia had certain things with 
which to trade. Money she lacked; imme- 
diate liquid assets were also lacking, but 
despite the contemporary misery and chaos 
in Russia, there was worldwide recognition 
of the fact that the natural resources of 
Russia were almost incalculably rich and the 
western nations which could obtain the 
chance to exploit them would profit enor- 


mously. Russia, coming penniless, neverthe- 
less had the strong position because she had 


those things which Britain and _ Italy 
announced in advance they must gain. 
Russian policy, therefore, was dominated 
by two purposes: to obtain full recognition 
from the West and to obtain loans, which 
might enable her bankrupt government to 
survive. These loans were to be bargained 
for as the price of the concessions Russia had 
now to offer; concessions of which her vast 
oil resources were but the most conspicuous. 


II. GERMANY 


Still another advantage Russia possessed 
and meant to use to its full extent. There 
was in Europe another great nation, momen- 
tarily broken by defeat but industrially 
speaking still the most potential of all the 
Continental states—namely, Germany. The 
French and the Belgians, who were precisely 
the most exigent in respect of Russia, were 
similarly most insistent upon German ful- 
filment of che terms of the treaty which 
marked German defeat. 

Moreover, Germany came to Genoa in as 
unhappy an outward position as Russia — 
that is to say, she was being received as an 
equal for the first time since the war, and 
even this equality was open to question. Yet 
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it was quite clear that Germany possessed 
the machinery with which to develop Russia, 
that she had the best-trained human machine 
as well, and that all German policy was 
really concentrated upon getting hold of 
Russia and achieving the regeneration of 
Russia and the renaissance of Germany in a 
single effort. 

That Germany should dominate the 
Russian market was almost as undesirable 
for Britain as for France, although the Brit- 
ish interest was commercial and the French 
political. Russia was then in the position of 
double advantage. Since the old allies were 
divided, she could hope to play Britain and 
Italy against France. And since Germany 
was present, she could endeavor to stimulate 
British apprehensions and work upon British 
fears by emphasizing the possibility that 
Germany and not Britain would obtain the 
shining price, which was the opportunity to 
rebuild Russia. 

Parenthetically, too, it must be noted, the 
Germans had still another advantage. Lloyd 
George, Poincaré (represented by Barthou), 
and Rathenau were all the creatures of un- 
ruly and unreconciled legislatures. Each was 
subject at any moment to attack from behind 
and had at all times to keep an eye upon the 
home front. The Russian envoys, by con- 
trast, had a free hand. No parliament, no 
public sentiment, no potent press operated 
to control them. They had the ideal position 
of men free to negotiate. They alone of all 
the representatives present actually enjoyed 
the liberty of action which once belonged to 
the diplomats who met at the Congress of 
Vienna. 

It was clear, then, in the nature of things 
that the Russian representatives would, from 
the outset, make their first play in the 
German direction. There was every reason 
why they should seek to gather the Germans 
into their corner. And, since Germany was 
still isolated in fact, there were plain reasons 
why the Germans might be tempted to strike 
hands with the Russian Reds. Any agree- 
ment, however innocent, would at one time 
rouse British commercial anxieties to the 
maximum and _ stimulate French political 
fears. One may question the wisdom of 
German statesmanship in yielding to the 
Russian temptation, but no one can fail to 
see the astuteness of the Russian use of 
Germany. 

The opening days of the Conference at 
Genoa, too, contributed to add to the 
German inclination. Once more, as at Paris, 
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Lloyd George had recourse to secret confer- 
ences and called to these conferences only the 
representatives of the larger members of the 
old alliance against Germany. Not only 
Russia but Germany was excluded and 
Germany felt, or was permitted the excuse 
of alleging the feeling, that Britain, France 
and Italy were plotting to gain exclusive 
control of Russian markets. 

We had, then, at the opening of the second 
week that thunderbolt which was the an- 
nouncement of the signing at Rapallo, near 
Genoa, of a Russo-German agreement. No 
one can exaggerate the greatness of the sen- 
sation thus created. Not even time and the 
close examination of the actual text of the 
agreement have served in any large degree to 
eradicate the first impressions. The two 
greatest nations on the Continent, in popula- 
tion, in resources human, mechanical and 
material, had struck hands. The condition 
created by the war and the victory over 
Germany was abolished. 

For the moment even Lloyd George was 
paralyzed. He had brought France, herself 
reluctant, to Genoa by pledges that nothing 
but the economic reconstruction of Russia 
should be discussed. Now, in the first 
breath, there had emerged, not an agreement 
to reconstruct Russia, but a Russo-German 
combination which menaced the very exist- 
ence of France and promised to reverse the 
decision of the World War. 

From the situation Lloyd George, on the 
whole, extricated himself with his accus- 
tomed dexterity. He could not, however, 
restore the old atmosphere of the Conference. 
He had lost all chance of reconciling France. 
His relations with the Little Entente and 
Poland were weakened because these coun- 
tries felt themselves menaced by the double 
danger of Russia and of Germany as well as 
by the standing threat coming from Hungary 
and Bulgaria, certain ultimately to join this 
new bloc. 

At first Lloyd George had to reconcile 
the French by drastic action against Ger- 
many. She was forbidden further participa- 
tion in the discussions dealing with Russia. 
She was admonished, but that which was 
necessary to restore the original situation 
was impossible. The Treaty of Rapallo 
stood. Germany consented to remain absent 
rom the discussions, but the discussions 
themselves assumed a far less significant 
character in the face of that Russo-German 
agreement, which assured Russia the codpera- 
tion of one great nation and at least hinted 
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that Germany might in the end monopolize 
the Russian market. 

The Genoa Conference had been called 
in the name of economics. The United States 
had stayed away because it believed that 
politics would be the burden of the debates 
and, at the first stage, a vast political fact 
had emerged and henceforth obscured all 
economic considerations. 

In addition, while Genoa was still strug- 
gling with the disorder incident to the 
announcement of the Pact of Rapallo, 
Poincaré, speaking in his native town of 
Bar-le-Duc, announced that if Germany, on 
May 31, failed to comply with the terms of 
the Reparations Commission, France would 
be obliged, either with her allies or alone, to 
act—and action meant invasion of Germany 
—meant war, not peace. 


III. FRANCE 


Under the double menace of Rapallo and 
Bar-le-Duc, the whole Genoa Conference 
staggered. Crisis followed crisis, the reports 
of speedy dissolution multiplied and to the 
outside world the prospect of failure increased 
in clarity with each day. Nor was the atmos- 
phere cleared when Lloyd George responded 
to Poincaré with a direct criticism of the 
French attitude and all the British press 
agents in Genoa put forth attacks upon 
French militarism, so-called. 

Finally, in a speech made to American and 
British newspaper representatives, Lloyd 
George himself openly spoke of wars and 
chaos as the alternative to a successful Genoa 
Conference. Once more the press of the 
world was filled with alarums, French jour- 
nals heard the march of Russo-German hosts, 
German newspapers reported the prelimi- 
nary mobilization of French and even Belgian 
divisions. In fact, we had a week as tense 
and full of the rumors of war as that which 
immediately preceded the outbreak of the 
World War. 

In all this time the French position, 
which I have so often described to my read- 
ers, was once more made clear. France had 
refused to permit the subject of reparations 
to be discussed at Genoa. Only on that 
condition had she consented to come to the 
conference at all. Now, she had, through the 
Poincaré speech, indicated that no matter 
what was done at Genoa, if Germany re- 
fused to meet Allied terms by May 31 
France would act. Thus Genoa became in 
a sense a side issue, for if it were to be 
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followed by military action, then one might 
say good-by to all these hopes of restoring 
European economic life, which had been 
held out before Genoa. 

Yet the French position was buttressed on 
every legal and moral right. The actual 
text of the German reparations program 
had been fixed by all the Allies at London, 
in conformity with the Treaty of Versailles. 
It had been repeated, with modifications 
favorable to Germany, in the last orders of 
the Reparations Commission served upon 
the Germans. These orders Germany had 
openly defied. If her defiance stood, then all 
hope of France to obtain reparations was at 
an end; France was financially ruined; she 
would have lost the war in bitter earnest. 

At Genoa, France felt herself isolated in 
interest and in fact. For her restoration no 
nation was concerned, because the restoration 
of the devastated French provinces would 
benefit France alone. French insistence upon 
German payment, French application of 
force, if the payment were refused, would, 
on the other hand, block all the reconstruc- 
tion plans of the other European nations. 
French claims, which had been recognized 


by the world, accepted once by Germany, 
stood squarely in the pathway of the self- 
interest of each of the other larger nations. 

And all of British policy, at Genoa as at 
Washington, was concentrated in the effort 
to force France to bow to the logic of events, 
to surrender to the threats of isolation. 


More and more the bitterness between 
French and British representatives was dis- 
clesed, and even more openly the press of 
London and Paris carried on a bitter and 
unrestrained warfare. Genoa was shaken by 
these conflicts and more and more the atmos- 
phere of hope was dissipated. 

Meantime the Russian _ representatives 
followed up their advantage. They had made 
terms with Germany. They had divided 
their western opponents. More and more 
clearly each day the fact was developed that 
neither the British nor the Italian repre- 
sentatives were willing to return to their 
respective capitals without some Russian 
agreement. Accordingly the Russians added 
daily to the price which they purposed to 
charge the nations for such an agreement. 

This price was double—open recognition 
of the Soviet Government, accompanied with 
vast loans and consent to surrender claims 
for old debts. Russian property in western 
nations was to remain sacred, because the 
western nations respected property rights, 





but the holdings of western nations in Russia 
were abolished without compensation, be- 
cause Russia had adopted the Communistic 
theory of property. Such was the Russian 
thesis, actually defended in Genoa. 

Out of all the discussions and debates, 
from which the Germans were now excluded, 
there presently emerged a long and dreary 
document, which was somewhat optimisti- 
cally described as the Russian Magna Charta. 
Actually it undertook to establish a minimum 
of property rights in Russia, while giving 
Russia a maximum of advantage in all other 
directions. If it did not carry with it the 
promise of huge loans, it still left the road 
open for later largesses. 

Unhappily the completion of this docu- 
ment was accompanied by another sensation, 
the announcement that British interests had 
by secret bargain obtained control of the 
Russian oil deposits. Some of these deposits, 
too, before the war, had belonged to Belgian 
and French capitalists. The new Magna 
Charta, moreover, provided that property 
should be returned to its old owners, but an 
amendment by Lloyd George allowed the 
Russians to substitute payment if restoration 
interfered with exploitation. 

At this point Belgium “went off the reser- 
vation.” She would. not sign the Magna 
Charta. Brussels, moreover, put pressure 
on Paris suggesting that if France could not 
support Belgium in this crisis, the alliance 
for mutual defense between the two nations 
was of little value. Accordingly, although 
Barthou had left Genoa for Paris, promising 
to sign the Magna Charta, Barrére, who re- 
mained, suddenly withdrew French approval 
and the document went to Russian hands 
without either French or Belgian signatures 
and became therefore of little real signifi- 
cance. Once more Russia could play the 
division between her opponents. 

Once more, too, the unity of Western 


- Europe broke down in the critical moment 


and still another crisis intervened. 


IV. THE First MONTH 


At this point we may, perhaps, usefully 
pause and look back over the first month of 
the Genoa Conference. What had it ac- 
complished in the direction of the pacification 
of Europe, of the restoration of normal 
conditions ? 

It is true that Russia and Germany had 
for the first time since the World War sat 
with the rest of Europe. For a moment the 
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circle had been restored, but before the first 
week was over the Russo-German agreement 
had precipitated a crisis the upshot of which 
had been the exclusion of Germany from the 
debates, but not the destruction of the agree- 
ment which stood as the promise of a new 
combination of powers—of a military, not a 
mere economic, combination. 

From the very outset of the Conference, 
too, the divergence between France and 
Britain had been disclosed in every separate 
action. Day by day British and French 
newspapers echoed and reéchoed the assertion 
that the Entente was a thing of the past. 
Indeed, one has to go back to the remote 
days of Fashoda to find a parallel for the 
Anglo-French recriminations of that hour. 

In the Conference Italy steadfastly sup- 
ported Britain. But that there could be no 
misunderstanding of the truth of Italian 
policy, while Genoa was in full progress and 
Italian Ministers joining hands with British 
in opposing French claims, Italy followed 
the example of France and behind the British 
backs signed a treaty with the Turks which 
closely followed the lines of the French 


Treaty of Angora and lent Italian approval 
to Kemal in return for Turkish promises of 


concessions to Italians in Asia Minor. 

I shall not at this time dwell upon Near 
Eastern affairs, but one must recall that 
British policy had backed the Greeks against 
the Turks while French and Italian had 
supported Kemal to perceive the meaning of 
this particular move. Only a few weeks ago, 
Britain, France and Italy had at Paris joined 
in recommending terms for a settlement 
between Turkey and Greece, but all force to 
this agreement, all semblance of unity among 
the Mediterranean powers, was abolished by 
this new Italian move. And it was significant 
that the publication of the fact was followed 
by the rumors of a new campaign between 
Turk and Greek armies. 

Meantime the Russo-German agreement 
had produced a marked change in the Conti- 
nental situation. Poland and the Little 
Entente came to Genoa prepared to act as 
mediating influences between Britain and 
France, advocating liberal treatment of 
Russia, but still insisting that Russia should 
not have formal recognition until she gave 
proof of a return to reasonable policies and 
civilized notions. 

But the publication of the fact of a Russo- 
German agreement created a new situation. 
Accompanied as it was by Russian attacks 
upon Polish policy at Genoa and by the 
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concentration of Russian divisions upon the 
Polish frontier, it aroused instant apprehen- 
sion in all Polish minds. Nor was it less 
menacing to the Rumanians, still at odds 
with the Russians over Bessarabia, or for the 
Czechoslovaks, always menaced by German 
dangers. The fact that a Russo-German- 
Hungarian pact was also rumored served to 
arouse Jugoslavia, threatened like Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia by the Magyar dream of 
restoring the old frontiers of Hungary. 

Insensibly, then, but not less logically, 
you had the beginning of a new coalition. If 
Russia, Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria 
seemed on the point of reaching a common 
understanding, France, Poland, the Little 
Entente, Belgium, threatened instantly and 
terribly by such a coalition, began to find 
common ground for association. Nor was 
this common ground reduced by the vague 
suggestions emerging from Georgian quarters 
that the Conference should take up the 
question of the eastern frontiers, which 
meant raising the issue of Eastern Galicia, 
of Bessarabia, of Vilna. 

In all this it must be plain how little of 
economic importance and how much of 
political there was. It was simple for the 
British to urge the adoption of a generous 
policy, so-called, both toward Russia and 
toward Germany, because no British secur- 
ity was menaced and every British interest 
was advanced. The same was true for Italy. 
But Belgium, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, all were bound to 
view the problem in the light of their own 
interests, while for France the questions of 
financial integrity and political existence 
were raised. 

In fact, by the end of the first four weeks, 
the divergence of interests and the clashes 
of policy had come to assume the important 
place in all despatches from Genoa. Yet one 
fact was made quite clear. As the disintegra- 
tion in Western Europe became more and: 
more apparent, the position of the Russians 
became more and more secure. Instead of 
having to fear a collective gesture, a definite 
order from a united West, they were in a 
position to make separate bargains with cer- 
tain nations, whose necessities, real or imagi- 
nary, dictated some Russian bargain. 

So far, then, the underlying mistake of 
Genoa was plain. Instead of attempting to 
formulate a common policy before the Con- 
ference, instead of finding a common ground 
for action in advance and realizing this 
necessarily modest program in conference, 
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Lloyd George had led a Europe, divided as 
never before, to the green table in the hope 
of getting a decision and discovering a pro- 
gram there. 

But around the green table al] the dis- 
cussions served to emphasize, not to elimi- 
nate, the divisions, while the inevitable pub- 
licity helped to inflame the publics of all the 
nations represented. In the first month the 
only victors had been Russia and Germany ; 
and the German advantage was problemati- 
cal, since there was always in the background 
the Bar-le-Duc threat which promised the 
military occupation of the Ruhr. Genoa was 
to have been another peace conference, but 
no one more frankly than its author, Lloyd 
George, discussed the possibility that wars 
and not peace might follow. 

As for American opinion, as it followed 
the daily crisis of Genoa, there was a steady 
increase in satisfaction that the United 
States had escaped mingling in a situation 
which seemed more complex and dangerous 
than that of the Paris Conference itself. 
Thus, as a means of persuading America to 
return to Europe, the Genoa Conference in 
its first phase was an obvious failure. 


V. THE NON-AGGRESSION PACT 


So far I have discussed the Russian phase 
of the Conference, which at all times in the 
first month occupied the more important 
place in negotiations and in discussions. Yet 
always in the background there was _ the 
Georgian conception of a compact of non- 
aggression, an agreement modeled upon the 
Four Party Treaty of Washington, which 
was to bind thirty-two European countries 
to refrain from aggression for ten years. 

In the press reports this was described as 
the British conception of restoring European 
peace, of erecting a sort of Pan-European 
cosmos, out of the anarchy created by the 
war and the post-war events. On this basis 
peace was to be established, and following 
peace, commerce and trade, finance and busi- 
ness were to be brought back to their old 
channels. 

Yet always this proposal encountered the 
rock upon which the League of Nations was 
wrecked. The first step in the sequence to 
be taken was necessarily that which covered 
the ground between France and Germany. 
The one disturbance which threatened at all 
times, and particularly after the Poincaré 
speech of Bar-le-Duc, was the menace of 
French occupation of German territory fol- 


lowing German refusal to comply with the 
reparations terms. 

On the one hand, France would certainly 
not agree to resign her right to use force to 
collect her debt, acknowledged by the world, 
if Germany refused not alone payment but 
compliance with the terms under which pay- 
ment was to be postponed, terms fixed not 
by France but by the Reparations Commis- 
sion. ‘To do this meant, from the French 
point of view, to surrender all chance of 
collecting the reparations debt. But on the 
other hand, Germany could hardly be ex- 
pected to sign a pact which established 
French right to occupy German territory 
under any circumstances. 

Obviously, however, the non-aggression 
pact had little value if it bound, France not 
to attack, say Switzerland, or restrained 
Spain from invading Rumania, but left 
France free to act against Germany. More- 
over, the main purpose of the non-aggression 
pact was to promote demobilization, and 
neither Rumania nor Poland was likely to 
agree to reduce armies if no guarantee were 
provided that if either were attacked by 
Russia, then the other signatories would send 
trcops to defend Polish or Rumanian soil. 
There remained, too, the vital question of 
what constituted national soil, since Poland 
and Russia disputed Eastern Galicia; Ru- 
mania ana Russia, Bessarabia; Poland and 
Lithuania, Vilna. 

The British view, like the American, sup- 
ported the idea of an agreement without 
sanctions, that is, a mutual acceptance of 
pledges, without any guarantee that if the 
pledges were violated, the victims would be 
supported by the other signatories. In other 
words, Rumania was to sign the pact and 
thereafter reduce her army, but if Russia 
attacked Rumania, then only the moral con- 
demnation of the world would be mobilized 
against the Russian divisions. 

Again, the British view was that France 
and Germany should sign the pact, but if, 
thereafter, Germany refused to pay the 
reparations account, not only was France 
prevented from using force, but none of the 
other signatories was in duty bound to join 
with France in bringing pressure upon the 
defaulting Germany. Moreover, if France 
reduced her army, then a German attack 
would be made possible, but France would 
have no automatic guarantee of any support. 

Such a non-aggression pact was possible 
for Britain, because she was neither threat- 
ened by invasion by any neighbor, thanks to 
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her sea frontier, nor owed vast sums, the 
payment of which was essential to her own 
financial solvency. It was profitable, because 
it would tend to encourage trade and hasten 
German recovery by removing the danger of 
French action. It was desirable because each 
reduction of a continental army increased 
British influence, as it removed the handicap 
Britain labored under as a consequence of 
having reduced her army, while leaving the 
advantage of a fleet still intact. 


For France, for Belgium, for Poland, for. 


Rumania, for Jugoslavia on the contrary, 
all menaced by aggressive neighbors, the 
situation was quite different. All naturally 
approved of any pact which would restrain 
predatory neighbors, who had on previous 
occasions attacked them, but they were all 
unprepared to risk their own security by re- 
ducing their armies without some real, solid 
guarantee of assistance in time of trouble. 
As for France, she was naturally unwilling 
to surrender the one means she had of com- 
pelling German compliance with treaty 
terms, unless she received some substitute. 

Thus the debate went right back to the old 
situation which existed when Mr. Wilson 
was urging the League of Nations. Then 
France had desired that the League of 
Nations should be provided with force to 
carry out its decisions and to restrain nations 
attacking their neighbors in defiance of the 
decisions of the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George had rejected 
this proposal. They had, to be sure, given 
France a treaty of guarantee, but that had 
lapsed, because of American policy. 

The collapse of the League as a force had 
been followed by the construction of new 
alliances. France and Belgium were bound 
by treaty against German aggression, France 
and Poland by still a second treaty. 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
had united against a possible Hungarian 
attack. Poland and Rumania had made an 
agreement for mutual action in case of a 
Russian attack. Thus Europe had reverted 
to its natural reliance upon alliances. 

Now what Lloyd George advocated was 
that these combinations should be dissolved, 
that instead of groups, there should be some- 
thing one might call the Concert of Europe, 
perhaps. But what these nations demanded 
was that in some fashion they should have 
insurance if the Georgian scheme did not 
work, if Russia or Germany or Hungary 
seized upon the opportunity reduction of 
armies gave to strike. 


Lloyd George, on his side, argued that if 
the scheme of alliances were not abandoned, 
then a Russo-German combination would 
presently take definite form—and it was 
clear that to this alliance Bulgaria and 
Hungary would instantly adhere. Yet, grant- 
ing this possibility, there was nothing tan- 
gible which he could offer in the way of 
insurance against the possible German or 
Russian attack, if his own scheme were 
adopted. 

In a word, Lloyd George, like Wilson 
before him, asked the Continent of Europe 
to have faith, to have confidence, neither of 
which was in the smallest degree warranted 
by European history. Moreover, like the 
United States, Britain would run no risk, 
whereas all the Continental nations would 
be exposed to deadly peril if the faith proved 
unwarranted, as it always has in the past. 

All the debate was summed up when the 
French agreed to accept the peace pact, pro- 
vided it in no way hampered their action 
under the Treaty of Versailles, provided all 
frontiers were accepted as they now stand, 
and finally, provided all nations signed it. 
But this left France free to occupy the Ruhr, 
insisted that Russia recognize Rumanian and 
Polish frontiers and by signing, establish 
facts which both challenged. In this way the 
French tied their reparations position to the 
position of the states bordering Russia, 
Germany, Hungary, that is, to Poland and 
the Little Entente, but quite as obviously 
defeated the whole purpose of the compact, 
as conceived by Lloyd George, since all the 
old disturbing uncertainty remained. 

Here then was a perfect example of the 
gulf separating Anglo-American from Con- 
tinental opinion; being safe, we and the 
British insist upon faith in the pledges of 
the recent aggressors; being in danger, the 
Continental nations refuse to follow our 
advice. But one must see that geography 
plays at least as large a part as morals in 
the divergence. 


VI. THE EXPLANATION 


I wish it lay in my power to make clear 
to my readers how completely illustrative of 
the real European difficulty is this division 
of opinion over the peace pact. We have 
been so overwhelmed by propaganda coming 
from British sources, we are so naturally 
inclined to share much of the British view 
of European affairs, that the whole European 
muddle becomes something incomprehensible 
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to us, seems nothing more than stupid folly 
on the part of all nations, and particularly 
of France. 

The truth is, of course, that national 
policy represents the combination of self- 
interest and experience. Self-interest drives 
the British, and ourselves in a lesser degree, 
to desire the pacification of Europe and the 
restoration of the European markets. It is 
plain, too, that such restoration would, other 
things being equal, be of utmost advantage 
to all concerned, whereas a perpetuation of 
present conditions or a return to war would 
mean the ruin of the Continent, if not the 
bankruptcy of European civilization. 

But while self-interest would lead all 
nations to desire peace rather than war, the 
experience of all European nations is that 
no such simple formula as mutual pledges 
has much value. Germany, for example, 
wants peace, at the moment, because she is 
relatively weak, but she is not prepared to 
pay for peace by meeting any part of the 
reparations claim, except under protest and 
menace of actual invasion. France, strong, 
but fiscally in a fatal way, is also anxious 
for peace, but not peace at the price of sur- 
rendering her German claims or of risking 
eventual German attack. 

The same is true of Poland. For example, 
she desires peace beyond all else, but not 
peace which carries with it the resignation of 
her possession of eastern Galicia, which was 
never Russian and was taken from Poland 
by Austria in the Eighteenth Century. Nor 
is she prepared to disband her army at the 
moment when Red divisions are concentrated 
upon her frontiers, merely because Russians 
sign a compact which carries with it no 
power of enforcement. Rumania is in pre- 
cisely the same posture with respect of 
Russia, so far as Bessarabia is concerned. 

We could sign a non-aggression pact with 
Britain, France and Japan in the Pacific 
because there existed between all four nations 
perfect peace. The status quo satisfied all 
concerned and no memories of recent war 
and still unliquidated debts separated us. 
The foundation of the Pacific Pact was 
mutual confidence and equal desire on all 
sides to arrive at a settlement on the basis 
of things as they existed. 

Europe cannot do the same, because at 
least half of Europe openly plans to upset 
the status quo which now exists and the 
other half knows it. Moreover, this is equally 
true of any status quo that the mind of man 
could devise. In addition there remain the 


debts due by Germany, debts founded upon 
aggression and indefensible devastation, the 
payment of which is a matter of life and 
death for France. 

Living remote from Europe, we can advo- 
cate the so-called American ideal of peace 
accompanied by reconciliation. We shall not 
be endangered if France, having disarmed, is 
attacked—and we do not in the least intend 
to consent to the cancellation of the French 
debt to us, if under our advice France agrees 
to refrain from the use of force to collect her 
debt. The same is quite true of Britain, 
save as Britain is prepared to cancel the 
French debt and is to that extent more 
reasonable. 

Yet looking backward for a moment one 
must perceive that we have paid little atten- 
tion to the idea of reconciliation in making 
peace. When we had defeated Mexico we 
annexed territory infinitely more extensive 
than all the contested areas in Europe today 
and we have escaped from evil consequences 
such as threaten in Europe solely because 
Mexico remained, after the war, incapable 
of attacking us and each year is weaker by 
comparison with us. Conquering Spain, we 
also deprived her of vast and valuable terri- 
tory which we still hold. Again the perma- 
nent inferiority in strength of Spain gave us 
immunity from subsequent attacks, not any 
generosity of policy. 

The Polish claim to the territory taken 
from Russia after the recent war and after 
the Russian defeat in the Polish struggle is 
infinitely sounder than any real or imaginary 
claim we had to California. Yet, since 
Russia is destined one day to be stronger 
than Poland, whereas Mexico remains 
weaker, Poland must expect the attack we 
have escaped. Had Mexico, and not the 
United States, expanded in the last half- 
century at an enormous rate, then we should 
have had to consider protecting our southern 
frontier, as Poland must her eastern. 

Even in the case of the Civil War, the 
Northerner, at least, is prone to think that 
the defeated were treated consistently in the 
spirit so nobly revealed by General Grant 
at Appomattox. Yet the truth is far differ- 
ent; and much if not all of Northern policy 
toward the South for at least a decade after 
the close of the war was dictated by appre- 
hensions which should in part be familiar 
when they are revealed in contemporary 
European incidents. 

If only one could by any means create con- 
fidence and good faith, be able to guarantee 
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that Germany would do the possible and 
accept the decision of the war as permanent, 
so far as Alsace-Lorraine and Posen were 
concerned, if one could guarantee that Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Bulgaria, as well as Germany, 
would agree to a non-aggression pact, then 
it would be possible to accomplish something 
in actual restoration. But no one can guaran- 
tee this; few can believe it. How then shall 
we persuade France, Poland, Rumania to 
run all the risks incident to the acceptance 
of such a belief? 

Genoa, like all European history since the 
morning of the armistice, has been, beyond 
all else, a battle between French and British 
necessities. Britain must restore the markets 
of the world or perish. Her millions are 
menaced by the ever-growing possibility that 
opportunity to labor will be denied them. 
But to restore the markets of the world 
means beyond all else to get Russia and 
Germany started. The vast hordes of un- 
employed in Britain explains the British 
policy at Genoa and in all preceding con- 
ferences. 

France, on the other hand, has no unem- 
ployed. Her death-list in war of nearly a 
million and a half deprived her of men to 
till her fields. She lacks men, not markets. 
Her need is that Germany shall pay the 
billions which France has already expended 
in rebuilding her roads, railways, factories 
and clearing her land in the wake of Ger- 
man invasion. Her second need is security 
against another German attack. 

But Germany means not to pay, and in 
her heart plans a new war in which she 
shall regain what was lost in the last—or, 
if you please, France believes this with ut- 
most conviction. Hence France will not 
relax her hold or resign her power over 
Germany for a single moment and, such 
being the case, Germany cannot rise, Ger- 
man markets will not be reopened, British 
recovery will not take place. 

So far, France has not her security, much 
less her reparations, but Britain has not ef- 
fectively reduced her unemployment. All 
Europe is, in reality, paralyzed while this 
Anglo-French war has been going forward. 
Nations in Europe have taken sides as their 
interests dictated. Some have shifted from 
side to side, as Italy, which supports Britain 
in Europe, but, with France, backs Turkey 
in Asia. 

On the whole, more nations share the 
British than the French view, and none more 
completely than the United States, but what 


is excessively difficult to make clear is that 
Britain and France are, not either of them, 
deliberately adopting policies because of ideal- 
ism, enlightenment or unselfishness, that each 
is fighting desperately to save itself from 
ruin and the success of one nation’s policy 
threatens the ruin of the other country. In 
reality, actual fighting aside, we are witness- 
ing another war of which Genoa is but one 
more engagement. 


VII. THE RUSSIAN ANSWER 


As I close this article the Russian response 
to what amounted to an Allied ultimatum, 
although France and Belgium refrained 
from signing it, has just been received. For 
several days Genoa had been waiting with 
feverish anxiety for the response. Yet to 
judge from the first reports which are avail- 
able, there is small basis for regarding: this 
answer as in any sense satisfactory. The 
fact that it contains a direct attack upon 
American policy, evidently inspired by the 
recent utterance of Mr. Hughes, in point of 
fact, will give aid and comfort to the nations 
which have opposed the whole Georgian 
maneuver. 

What the effect of the present incident 
will be, I shall not undertake to forecast. 
Yet I would like my readers to recall what 
I said in recent months both from London 
and from Paris, in estimating the meaning 
of Genoa. Before all else this world con- 
ference was a circumstance in the domestic 
political fortunes of Lloyd George. It was 
for the purposes of winning a general elec- 
tion at home that he embarked upon this 
grandiose experiment. 

Feeling himself menaced at home he risked 
all without the smallest inquiry as to Ameri- 
can attitude and while the fact that the 
Washington Conference was still in session 
and the treaties still to be signed and passed 
through the Senate made American partici- 
pation at least unlikely. But without Amer- 
ican aid success was wholly dubious. Again, 
the fall of Briand and the arrival of Poincaré 
insured French hostility, for France felt that 
she had all to lose and nothing to gain by 
the sort of maneuver Lloyd George was 
undertaking. 

Naturally a conference thus conceived 
and thus prepared had nine chances of failure 
to one of success. From the outset the clash 
between British and French interests and 
between continental and insular points of 
view was inevitable. Yet Lloyd George had 
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to go on, because his political fortunes were 
at stake. It was natural and inevitable that 
his newspaper following, which is very 
strong, should center its attacks upon France. 

With the publication of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, the Russo-German pact, real hope 
of success at Genoa disappeared. Lloyd 
George was inevitably thrown back upon his 
second line, the saddling of the responsibility 
of failure upon France and upon the news- 
papers supporting France in Britain. ‘That 
explains much of the recent maneuvering. 

It was the hope of Lloyd George’s sup- 
porters that France would be isolated, but 
this hope has not been realized. Indeed, as 
the conference has dragged on, France has 
found by her Belgium, Rumania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. Europe has 
been divided, not united, by the Genoa ex- 
periment. Paris has thundered at London 
and London at Paris. But those correspon- 
dents who have kept their vision clear have 
steadily reported the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion and the ever-widening gap between the 
nations which were recently allied. 

Before this article is in the reader’s hands 
we shall doubtless have definite information 
from Genoa and also a clear light as to the 


dangers which threaten from the German 


Reparations crisis of May 31. But for us 
Americans it is essential to keep in mind that 
while there is a European crisis of first mag- 
nitude, there are political crises in several 
countries, which to the responsible statesmen 
must seem even more important, since 
personal fortunes are involved. 

Defeat at the hands of Poincaré means 
political ruin for Lloyd George unless he can 
rally British national and material support. 
Victory for Lloyd George means the down- 
fall of Poincaré and the coming of Tardieu, 
which insures drastic action against Germany. 
Submission to the French demands spells 
collapse for the Wirth Government in Ger- 
many. Even the Russian leadership, ham- 
pered by no legislature or public sentiment, 
must still preserve a loyalty to Communistic 
principles or a semblance of loyalty which 
holds back Genoa progress. 

As for the Facta-Schanzer Ministry in 
Italy, it is frankly no more than a Confer- 
ence ministry, it has no real political foun- 
dation and may be swept away in a moment. 
And something of the same situation is true 
in other countries. Lloyd George wants to 
discuss the questions of Vilna and of Eastern 
Galicia, but no Polish ministry or govern- 
ment could survive surrender to Lloyd 


George’s wishes here. The same is true of 
the Bratiano Ministry in Rumania, so far as 
Bessarabia is concerned. 

At our distance we see Genoa as a bona 
fide economic conference. We seriously 
weigh the debates of each day in terms of 
economic rehabilitation, but the European 
fact is far different from the American in- 
terpretation.. Had the -Genoa Conference 
been the fruit of a common desire of all 
European nations for’ reconstruction, had it 
resulted from careful advance discussion, a 
united Europe in the presence of Russia 
might have achieved much, particularly with 
American presence. But Genoa had its in- 
ception in Lloyd George’s personal politics. 
His necessities made it impossible to wait tor 
American coéperation. His French policy in 
recent years insured French hostility. His 
Non-Aggression Pact, however soothing an 
eyewash in Britain and even in the United 
States, became a fatal irritant in the eyes of 
most of the countries of Europe. 

Now, as I close, Russia, still suffering 
from famine, still destitute of all machinery 
and resources for reconstruction, is boldly 
dominating the situation, demanding not 
millions but billions, not goods but gold, and 
refusing to acknowledge the property rights 
of those who have in the past ventured to 
assist in precisely the economic development 
which now alone can restore Russia. She 
is playing on the cupidity of some financial 
interests, on the rivalry of various national 
groups. She is trading on the political ne- 
cessities of Lloyd George and. his Italian 
associates. She has already exploited German 
hostility to her conquerors. 

All this is possible because Lloyd George 
feels that a foreign success is necessary for 
his domestic political fortunes. Since Napo- 
leon no man has more completely identified 
his own ambitions with the fortunes of 
Europe, and neither Bismarck at the Con- 
gress of Berlin nor Metternich at that of 
Vienna played so commanding a roéle. As 
for Tchitcherin, he has cleverly made his 
own the part of Talleyrand at Vienna, a 
maneuver made possible by Allied dissension. 
At Paris Clemenceau and Wilson divided 
with Lloyd George the commanding posi- 
tion. At Genoa he stands alone; it is his 
party; his conference; and his fortunes are 
at stake. 

So far, one might add, the only winner, if 
there has been a winner, seems Soviet Russia. 
Holding to her own Red gospel, she has 
divided the Western world. 
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THREE YEARS OF PROHIBITION: 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


T is just under three years since national 

prohibition became effective. Justifiably 
or otherwise, experience has left widespread 
impression that the experiment is still a 
doubtful one. Extreme opponents vocifer- 
ously proclaim it is already a demonstrated 
failure, while many moderates among its ad- 
vocates admit that results have been disap- 
pointing. ‘That there is a considerable re- 
action against it is admitted by many ardent 
proponents. 

Prohibition is charged with a widespread 
breakdown of national morale; with a gen- 
eral disregard of law; with making a by- 
word of the Constitution and a joke of a 
drastic criminal statute; with a positive in- 
crease in drunkenness and an alarming ex- 
tension of the drug-using habit; with making 
drinking a fad of the elect, and drunkenness 
a privilege of the fortunate few who can 
meet the bootlegger’s terms; with establish- 
ing a community of interest between tradi- 
tional criminal classes and the new recruits 
whom thirst has made coadjutors and inciters 
of crime; with imposing a great burden of 
enforcement costs on the public, and with 
depriving national and municipal govern- 
ments of immense revenues. It is charged 
that prohibition was “put over” on the coun- 
try when, engrossed with the war, it wasn’t 
looking, and millions of men were away 
fighting or training. We are told that there 
never was a fair determination of public 
opinion toward the constitutional amend- 
ment. It is alleged that the national moral 
stamina has been gravely affected by the lev- 
ity with which the new régime is regarded ; 


that drinking has been made a smart per- 


formance among very young people who 
formerly would not have been tempted by it; 
and that prodigious quantities of ruinous 
concoctions, substitutes for honest booze, 
have been destroying the physique of consum- 
ers. It is proclaimed that we have been 
made a nation of hypocrites, and that for- 
eigners regard us as a community of weak- 
lings, sentimentalists, and effeminates. 
Defenders of the new order hotly deny 


these charges, insist that its results have been 
systematically misrepresented, and say that, 
at worst, prohibition has been passing through 
its most difficult phase. They declare that 
results already are good; that much poverty, 
degradation, and crime have been eliminated ; 
that common drunkenness is fast disappear- 
ing; that social and economic conditions 
show improvement directly and demonstra- 
bly attributable to the new state of affairs; 
that the saloon as an influence for unmiti- 
gated evil is gone forever; that the suffering 
among working-people during the recent in- 
dustrial depression has been greatly mitigated 
by reason of the saloon’s disappearance ;— 
and that, considering the demoralized condi- 
tions unavoidable after a great war, and 
the revolutionary character of the change 
wrought by prohibition, results justify com- 
plete satisfaction among fair-minded people. 


Opinions More Abundant than Facts 


The truth about prohibition to date lies 
somewhere between these extremes of view. 
Opponents have exaggerated evil conse- 
quences which certainly exist; they have 
charged against prohibition many bad condi- 
tions for which it cannot be blamed. On 
the other side, the broad claims of beneficent 
results already achieved are often inspired 
as much by hope as by tangible evidence. 

I have said that the truth lies between the 
extreme claims of the opposing sides. It may 
be added that truth lies at the bottom of a 
well—a deep and difficult one, too. For 
whoever will undertake a fair survey of the 
facts without prejudice or bias will be im- 
pressed, as I have been, with the great diffi- 
culty of getting at dependable data. Of 
opinion, propaganda, proclamation, there is 
no end. But, whether talking with Anti- 
Saloon League officials who painted a dawn- 
ing millennium, or with the Association Op- 
posed to Prohibition, which sees disaster and 
Bolshevism as the least gruesome prospects, 
I was constantly tempted to interrupt with 
the injunction that my first city editor used 
to impress on me: ‘Cut out the editorial; 
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what we want from you is the news; facts, 
not opinions.” 

Of facts, clear-cut, outstanding, responsive 
and pertinent, there is a lamentable dearth. 
“We don’t. know,” was. the ‘commonest re- 
sponse of either pros or antis to searching 
questions. ‘—and we haven’t the money to 
make the sort of inquiry necessary to find 
out,” added the Association Opposed to Pro- 
hibition spokesman, with a plaintive note. 
His sincerity was so manifest, and was so 
strongly attested by the bare, cramped, un- 
comfortable quarters of the organization, 
that a new line of inquiry was suggested. 


Exit the Saloon! 


“Then the big booze boodle—” I started. 
with a rising inflection, “is—” 

“—buncombe and bosh. There’s no liquor 
industry to finance us, any more. It’s been 
wiped out. As well try to collect income 
taxes from the people who built Babylon. 
You must understand that ours is a moral 
crusade. It represents the protest of people 
who believe prohibition is wicked, immoral, 
improper. Yes, unconstitutional, if you 
like, despite that it’s written into the Con- 
stitution. Ours is a voice crying in the wil- 
derness.. We are very certain that we speak 
for a big majority of the American nation; 
but we have no organization, no money, no 
political power at present. .The liquor inter- 
est is solidly arrayed against us, because the 
only liquor interest left is moonshine and 
bootleg, and its chance to sell bad stuff at 
big prices would be killed the instant we 
should secure the return of beer and wines. 
That’s our first effort: to get the Volstead 
Act amended to permit these. After that, 
we will seek repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. We are absolutely opposed to the 
saloon; as good an anti-saloon league as the 
Anti-Saloon League itself.” 

And that’s that. No doubt about it: the 
saloon is gone forever. It hasn’t a friend 
left, nor a dollar of selfish concern for its 
restoration. ‘The barkeeps of yesteryear are 
doing all sorts of. things except barkeeping. 
Curious thing, too: most of them are “doing 
better” than of yore. So I was widely 
assured. 


Converted Liquor Property Gains Value 


Also, there is impressive testimony that 
town properties formerly occupied by saloons 
are generally earning higher rentals for other 


uses. Studies in all parts of the country 
seem to leave no room to doubt the conclu- 
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sion. Likewise the blue ruin that was pre- 
dicted for investments in breweries, distiller- 
ies and liquor warehouses hasn’t eventuated. 
On the contrary, a great proportion of for- 
mer breweries and distilleries have been 
converted into profitable ice-factories, stor- 
age warehouses, meat-packing houses, ice- 
cream factories, soft-drink factories, manu- 
facturing concerns. In the aggregate, I 
firmly believe, after examining testimony 
from all parts of the country, that the entire 
mass of real property formerly devoted to 
making and merchandising liquors—brew- 
eries, distilleries, warehouses, saloons—is to- 
day worth more money than when it- was 
used in the liquor business. This is one of 
the most striking phenomiena one encounters 
in connection with prohibition. It is one, 
too, on which a nation-wide compilation of 
detailed evidence would be of great value. 
From the rather scattering testimonials at 
hand a few may be given briefly. 

Willis Evans, Executive Secretary of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce, May 18, 
1921, wrote concerning the effects of prohi- 
bition in Peoria, the greatest distilling city 
in the country, that the thirteen distilleries 
had all been converted to other uses. One 
had become a yeast factory; the others, food- 
product factories. Of the three breweries, 
one had become a malt-extract plant and ice- 
factory; another was making yeast, fountain 
syrups, and foods; the third, small ice-plants. 
Mr. Evans concluded: 


The concerns occupying the old distilling and 
brewing plants employ more men, and more 
money is involved, than in the old days. Bank 
clearances have increased at the rate of 
$15,000,000 each year. All the saloon property 
is used for soft-drink parlors, residences, offices, 
etc. Oftentimes we receive letters from those 
who think Peoria received an awful jolt and that 
business is stagnant. The opposite is true. I 
don’t think there is an empty building in Peoria, 
and we need 500 to 1000 residences. 


Decrease in Crime 


Peoria was always a liberal patron of 
home industries. Its Superintendent of Po- 
lice reports for the year ended on the day 
national - prohibition became effective, 1780 
arrests for drunkenness; for the first prohi- 
bition year, 295, Total arrests in the earlier 
year were 5966; later year, 2937. 

Louisville was headquarters of the old 
whisky aristocracy, as Peoria was of the 
whisky democracy. On April 21, 1921, 
Mayor George Weissinger Smith wrote that 
in the last pre-prohibition year arrests of 
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drunks and “drunk and disorderlies’” were 
6908 ; first prohibition year, 1061. He con- 
cludes: “As an economic measure, there can 
be no question of the beneficial results. [ 
am not a prohibitionist.”’ 

Louisville’s Chief of Police, Lullow F. 
Petty, adds that between these same years 
the arrests for other causes fell off thus: 

For assault and battery, from’ 55ito 38; 
concealed weapons, 228° to 88; mufder, 32 
to 21; malicious assault, 350. to 222; rape, 


11 to 9; robbery, 256 to 72; grand ‘larceny, 


496 to 328; petit larceny, 355 to 192; 
cruelty and neglect of childen, 43: to 21. 

An investigator in Louisville, seeking tes- 
timony of an anti-prohibition business man, 
was sent to James L. Brown, real-estate 
broker, who said: 


Property formerly occupied by saloons is now 


occupied by groceries, dry-goods stores, shoe-° 


shops, etc. There is not a vacant corner in 
Louisville. We have soft-drink places which 
were formerly respectable saloons, that are boot- 
legging whisky at 50 cents to $1 a drink; they 
seem to have plenty of moonshine; but the men 
are afraid of that white looking whisky because 
it will make them either crazy or blind. ... The 
working man, the mechanic, instead of spending 
money for whisky, is living as never before. His 
children have shoes, clothes, food. Before pro- 
hibition, charity organizations were taxed to their 
limit; clothing children as well as feeding them. 
The working man is saving his money; they 
tell me they do not want whisky back. Building 
and loan associations have all they can do to take 
care of the working man buying his own home. I 
have sold quite a number of homes to men who 
have saved from $800 to $1000 since prohibi- 
tion. . . . These men tell me they are buying 
their homes with whisky money they have saved 
instead of throwing away. ‘There are practically 
no empty houses; there is work for everybody. 
I used to spend half my time garnisheeing these 
men for rent. I have not garnisheed a man in 
fourteenth months. 


Statistics from cities all over the country 
give about the same results, concerning ar- 
rests and crime, as those from Peoria and 
Louisville. Arrests for drunkenness have 
fallen off from 50 to 90 per cent. For other 
offenses the reduction is just as general, but 
not in so great a proportion. Thus for 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass., 
Fresno, Camden, Lowell, Peoria, Lexington, 
Ky., Baltimore, Galveston, Gary, and 
St. Paul a consolidated statement shows 
30,061 arrests for drunkenness in the pre- 
prohibition year, and 11,232‘in the first pro- 
hibition year. For the same group, arrests 
in the same years for all other causes” aside 
from drunkenness were 44;143 and 26,579. 
That is, there was a drop of 62: 6 per cent. 


June—4 


in arrests for drunkenness, and of 39.7 for 
all other causes. 

It has been widely claimed that the 
country is being overwhelmed by a crime 
wave due to the consumption of bad liquor 
and to widespread disregard for law by rea- 
son of thé disaffection over prohibition. But 
the consolidated figures on‘arrests for drunk- 
enness in fifty-eight ‘Cities; including nearly 
all the largest in thé- country, show 316,842. 
arrests in 1917; 260,169 in 1918; 172,659 
in= 1919; and 109, 768 in 1920. For the 
same group, arrests for _all causes were, in 
1917, 986. 301 ; in 1918, 949,592; in 1919, 
869, 174; in 1920, 856, 693. 

*Friends “of : prohibition Shave been disap- 
pointed at these latter ‘figures. That there 
should have been so great a reduction in 
arrests for drunkenness, and so small a re- 
duction in arrests for other causes, has sur- 
prised them. Their explanation is the gen- 
eral laxity in conduct, following the war. 
Their claim seems to be borne out by a 
comparison of crime in this country and 
Europe since the armistice. A British Royal 
Commission on criminal conditions in the 
Kingdom reported that there had been an 
enormous increase in crime, drunkenness, 
and use of drugs. For the entire Kingdom, 
the commission found that convictions for 
drunkenness in 1920 were 65.26 per cent. 
greater than in 1919. Crime also showed 
a startling increase in the same period. In 
short, it appears that in 1920, as compared 
to 1919, there was an increase of about two- 
thirds in the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness in Great Britain, and a reduction of 
about two-thirds in the United States. 

Crime conditions in the European coun- 
tries are universally reported as giving the 
authorities grave concern. Although satis- 
factory statistics, except in the case of Great 
Britain, are not available, the general infor- 
mation on this subject leads to the conclusion 
that, of the countries in the war, every one 
except the United States has seen a large 
increase in crime since the armistice. The 
foreign authorities attribute this to precisely 
the same cause that our prohibition advocates 
give for the failure to record a greater de- 
crease of crime in this country: the moral 
laxity that always follows a great war. 

Prohibition’s defenders point with satis- 
faction to the limited disorderly manifesta- 
tions incident to strikes and unemployment. 
At this’ point, again, there is dearth of sta- 
tistics, but there ‘is ample general informa- 
tion to justify the claim that prohibition has 
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prevented many of the worst consequences of 
industrial depression ; and that if the 177,000 
saloons formerly in operation had been doing 
business in the last two years, conditions 
would have been vastly worse. 

The charity and welfare organizations of 
seventeen cities, including Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis, have presented 
a consolidated statement for 1921 dealing 
with cases of charity extended to persons or 
families that had come to want by reason of 
drink. It showed a reduction of 84 per cent. 


Are Drug Addicts More Numerous? 


One of the most persistent charges against 
prohibition is that drinkers deprived of liquor 
have turned to drugs. On no phase of the 
controversy is worth-while information more 
difficult to secure. Some of the States’ sta- 
tistics seem to indicate an increase in the 
number of drug addicts, but this is merely 
because recent regulations have required the 
registration of persons buying or using drugs. 
A commission to investigate traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs, reporting in June, 1919, quoted 
various authorities as estimating the number 
of drug addicts in the country all the way 
from 80,000 to 4,000,000! The commis- 
sion concluded that there were’ probably 
more than 1,000,000. A New York State 
legislative investigation developed “expert” 
opinion that there were from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 drug addicts in New York State 
alone. But in June, 1920, the State drug 
control authority reported that under the 
law requiring drug users to register, only 
13,000 had registered, and it was estimated 
that twice as many more failed to register. 
New York health officials are convinced that 
earlier statistics were greatly exaggerated. 

There is quite as much statistical justifi- 
cation for claiming that the number of drug 
users has been decreased since prohibition as 
for the contrary claim; but there is no sufh- 
cient authority for any claim. Dr. William 
W. McDonell, health officer of Jacksonville, 
Florida, reported 1073 registered addicts in 
1914, and only 111 in 1919. Minnesota had 
twenty-six addicts committed to State insti- 
tutions in 1918, seventeen in 1919, and four 
in the first half of 1920. The Kansas City, 
Mo., health director found some evidence 
after July 1, 1919, of increasing drug use; 
but since January 1, 1920, it has seemed to 
be decreasing. A convention of health offi- 
cers of Kansas discussed the drug problem 
and found that many who had been in office 
as long as five years had never seen a drug 


crease” 
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- victim. A census of drug addicts was under- 


taken, and in 177 towns of from 200 to 
20,000 inhabitants only sixty-three drug 
users were found. 

The Rhode Island Board of Health re- 
ports a steady though slow decrease in the 
use of drugs since prohibition, and com- 
ments: ‘This is surprising, because we had 
expected something of an increase when the 
prohibitory laws went into effect.” 

The Buffalo City Hospital and Drug 
Clinic, in 1919, treated 420 addicts, and 
only 100 in the first six months of 1920. 
Rochester reports “arrests falling off.” The 
Philadelphia General Hospital finds “‘no in- 
dication of increased use due to prohibition.” 
The same report comes from Richmond, 
Jacksonville, and from the health officers of 
Montana and Alabama. A “decided de- 
is reported by the health authorities 
of Nashville, Washington, D. C., and New 
Hampshire. The Chicago House of Cor- 
rection cares for all drug addicts, and re- 
ports a decrease from 12.5 cases per month 
in 1919 to 11.25 in 1920. 

Hospitals and health authorities agree that 
there is no tendency of persons deprived. of 
liquor to take drugs as a substitute. -The 
New York City Health Department asked 
1403 drug patients how they acquired the 
habit. Only twelve said it originated from 
alcoholic indulgences. The Los Angeles 
Narcotic Clinic found in 500 cases only three 
or four who took to drugs after being denied 
alcohol. Kentucky authorities believe that 
many drinkers turn to drugs. Probably the 
most complete survey of this situation is that 
by Cora Frances Stoddard, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Scientific Temperance Federa- 
tion, who sought data from all the States 
and all cities of over 80,000. The reports 
justify the conclusion that deprivation of 
alcohol has not caused increased use of nar- 
cotics; that the great proportion of. drug 
users are young and could not previously 
have been victims of alcoholism; and that as- 
sociation with other drug users is the chief 
cause of persons acquiring the habit. 


Consumption of Whisky 


Probably if, three years ago, its advocates 
had been able to guarantee that in three 
years prohibition would outlaw the salvon, 
almost end the consumption of beer and 
wines, and reduce the consumption of spiritu- 
ous liquors by three-fourths, there would 
have been alinost universal agreement that 
it was destined to success. Well, it has out- 
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lawed the saloon, and almost done away with 
beer and wines; and while there is difficulty 
in determining to what extent it has reduced 
the consumption of whisky, the reduction is 
very heavy. Let us see the evidence as to 
the extent of this reduction. 

In 1913 the nation used 147,745,000 gal- 
lons of distilled spirits; 55,327,000 gallons 
of wine; 2,030,347,000 gallons of malt 
liquors; total, 2,233,420,000 gallons; or 
22.79 gallons per capita. By 1915, owing 
to the spread of State prohibition, the total 
fell to 2,015,595,000, and 1918 brought it 
down to 1,701,827,000. Then came war- 
time prohibition, and the 1919 figure falls 
to 85,106,000 gallons of distilled spirits, 
54,272,000 wine, and 856,056,000. malt 
liquors; total, 995,435,000 gallons. 

The next year, 1920, showed nation-wide 
prohibition at work for its first full year. 


The figures drop sharply—58,568,000 gal- 


lons distilled spirits, 12,718,000 gallons ° 


wine, and 284,286,000 gallons malt liquor; 
total, 325,573,000 gallons. The 1921 fig- 
ures, as furnished in tentative form by the 
Department of Commerce statisticians, are 
35,518,000 gallons distilled spirits; 20,322,- 
000 gallons wine, and 285,798,000 gallons 
malt liquors; total, 341,640,000. 

In short, the per capita consumption of 
spirits and wines fell from 22.79 gallons in 
1913 to 3.12 in 1921. But this does not 
give the full impression, because in 1920 and 
1921 “malt liquors” meant something very 
different from what it had meant in earlier 
years. Prohibition has outlawed malt liquors 
containing over one-half of 1 per cent. of 
alcohol. So the “fermented liquors” of 
1920-21, besides being less than one-seventh 
the volume of pre-prohibition times, were 
not really beer at all, but ‘‘near beer,” whose 
lack of proximity has been the inspiration 
for a marvelous miscellany of humor. If on 
the ground that it is not an intoxicant at all, 
this degraded supply of “malt liquors” be 
eliminated, it is found that the nation’s per 
capita consumption of what a good, consist- 
ent rum-hound would regard fit to drink 
has fallen from 22.79 gallons in 1913 to 
halfa gallon in 1921. Of course these fig- 
ures concern liquors officially identified and 
dealt with by the Government; not smug- 
gled, moonshine, and synthetic liquors pur- 
veyed without legal authority. 

As to the quantity of these latter, there 
is no basis of computation. The Association 
Opposed to Prohibition darkly suspects that 
the quantity is stupendous; the Anti-Saloon 


League is brightly optimistic in belief that 
the quantity is negligible; the Commissioner 
of Prohibition says the amount of commer- 
cial moonshine is very small by comparison 
with old-time figures, while home-brew and 
home-distillation have been decidedly on the 
decrease for more than a year. 


Moonshining, Home Brewing, Smuggling 


The figures on consumption of liquor be- 
fore prohibition, which have been given, 
would be testimony that prohibition has suc- 
ceeded, if it were not for moonshining, 
home brewing and distillation, and smug- 
gling. ‘The next inquiry, therefore, is re- 
garding the amount of liquor that comes 
from these sources. When the Volstead en- 
forcement act was under consideration there 
was considerable pressure to have the Gov- 
ernment buy up liquors in bond. ‘The deter- 
mination was against the purchase, so .an 
immense quantity was left in bonded ware- 
houses, subject to withdrawal for proper 
purposes, but not for beverage. Inevitably 
there was much pressure and scheming to get 
liquors out of bond, and the pressure became 
stronger, the scheming more desperate, as 
the increasing prices of liquor promised 
greater profits. 

A system of permit withdrawals was de- 
vised by the enforcement officials. There 
was required first a “basic permit,” in effect 
a certificate of character for the dealer in 
liquor; a testimony that he was doing a 
legitimate business. These permits were 
taken out chiefly by wholesale druggists. In 
addition, a special permit was required for 
each specific withdrawal of liquor. It 
very soon became apparent that a vast 
amount of fraud was being perpetrated. Un- 
scrupulous dealers withdrew liquors to be 
sold for beverages.. Although the great ma- 
jority of physicians conducted themselves in 
a manner above reproach, many issued pre- 
scriptions to help “patients” get liquor for 
beverage. At every stage in this proceeding 
there was always present the temptation of 
big, quick, and easy profits. 

The bonded liquors were stored in ware- 
houses scattered all over the country under 
Government supervision. Many employees 
of the Revenue Bureau yielded to the temp- 
tation of bribes, and permitted liquors to be 
withdrawn on bogus permits; sometimes 
forged, sometimes-altered by increasing the 
amounts. By these devices many million 
gallons of whisky were withdrawn. - The 
legitimate consumption, within the law’s in- 
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tent, is now calculated to be something like 
1,750,000 gallons per annum, and for the 
current fiscal year, under the rigorous re- 
strictions now enforced, this figure will be 
very little, if at all, exceeded. 


Terrors of Synthetic Whisky 


One of the most difficult problems that 
the enforcement officials doubtless will al- 
ways face is the requirement of alcohol in 
the arts and industries. As soon as the boot- 
leggers discovered that they were not going 
to be allowed to withdraw enough liquor to 
take care of their trade, there began to be 
an enormous demand for grain alcohol. 
This, with fusel oil and coloring matter, 
was made into imitation whisky. - Immense 
quantities were put out under established 
brands, these labels as well as the revenue 
stamps being forged. 

This synthetic whisky was villainous stuff, 
much of it in large part wood alcohol; and 
distressing results were experienced as the 
sequels to its consumption. Commissioner 
Haynes told me an incident which he had 
fully authenticated. A man was undressing 
for bed-.in the dressing-room of a Pullman, 
when a fellow passenger asked if he would 
like a drink before retiring, saying that he 
had something whose origin was absolutely 
reliable. They took the drink, and both 
retired. Some hours later the man who had 
accepted the hospitality awoke, feeling pecu- 
liarly wretched. He tried to switch on the 
light in his berth, but was unable to do so, 
and, calling the porter, directed him to do it. 

“Why, Boss,” replied the porter in amaze- 
ment, “de light’s on now!” 

“My God! I’m blind,” exclaimed the pas- 
senger. And it was a fact. 

“Whah did you git dat licker, Boss?” 
asked the porter. 

“From the gentleman in No. 9,” was the 
reply. 

The porter went to lower 9, turned on 
the light, and found the passenger dead. 

“You can take it from me,” declared Com- 
missioner Haynes, after he had narrated this 
tragic story, “that just about 98 per cent. 
of the liquor now being sold by bootleggers 
is of that sort. Not all of it so deadly; 
some of it might be consumed in modera- 
tion for weeks or even months before bring- 
ing disaster. But all of it, up to the 98 
per cent., will within a comparatively short 
time destroy the inside works of whoever 
consumes it; the liver, the kidneys, and the 
eyes are particularly susceptible.” 


I wanted to know how the Commissioner 
arrived at the figure of 98 per cent. 

“T put it at 98 per cent. advisedly,” he 
replied. “I know what I am talking about. 
We are familiar with all the stuff that is 
being put out. We get samples and analyze 
them; and when I tell you that 98 per cent. 
is absolutely dangerous to the life of the 
drinker I am telling you what I know. 
What is more, the drinkers are making the 
same discovery, and are quitting. Just the 
other day a gentleman of my dcquaintance 
bought a supply of liquor from a bootlegger, 
to serve at a dinner party in his home. A 
round of cocktails was served before the 
dinner, and some of the guests took another 
drink later; most of them declined. The 
dinner was not a very cheerful or animated 
function, and the company dispersed early. 
Very soon after, both the host and his wife 
were taken violently ill and a doctor was 
‘summoned. He demanded to see the liquor 
they had served at dinner, and after caring 
for them carried away a bottle of it. . Next 
morning the host learned that everybody 
who had taken a drink had been ill during 
the night, though none of them had. died. 
The physician had the liquor analyzed and 
reported to the host that it was a deadly 
wood alcohol concoction that would cer- 
tainly have produced some tragedies if the 
company had taken another round of drinks.” 

Commissioner Haynes has completely re- 
formed the withdrawal permit system and 
is now confident that the reorganized system 
has established a condition assuring that for 
1922 withdrawals of liquor will be just 
about on the basis of lawful requirements. 
These are for medicinal purposes, the manu- 
facture of patent medicines, a considerable 
variety of toilet and other preparations, and, 
of course, for the sacrament. The total of 
these legitimate requirements, in the light of 
experience thus far, is likely to be about two 
million gallons per annum. 


How Much Smuggling Is Done? 


When Commissioner Haynes had got the 
reformed permit system into operation he 
turned next to smuggling. This had been 
conducted on a great scale from the West 
India Islands into Florida; also across the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. It did not 
require long to identify most of the impor- 
tant figures in this traffic. In the Florida 
business, men who had begun bringing liquor 
from nearby islands in motor boats made 
money so fast that in the second year they 
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were operating their own steel steamships. 
A prohibition navy of subchasers was or- 
ganized to hunt down the smugglers, while 
along the boundary lakes and rivers to the 
north a motor-boat police was established. 
Coéperation of the Canadian and American 
authorities was brought about, with the re- 
sult that according to Mr. Haynes this traffic 
is now well in hand, the amount of liquor it 
handles has been greatly reduced, and it has 
been demonstrated that energy and system 
will substantially stop liquor smuggling. An 
officer of the Prohibition Executive said: 


It is evident that the amount of liquor smug- 
gled into the country cannot be very large, because 
it would have to come almost entirely from 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain; and the most 
casual examination of statistics on production 
and consumption in those countries makes appar- 
ent that they are sending no considerable quan- 
tity to the United States. As to moonshine 
whisky, the possibilities of its production are 
sharply limited. A good deal is produced in 
various parts of the country; but it is consumed 
locally, just as it always was. There is no great 
change in the moonshine region of the Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Kentucky mountains. There 
always has been illicit distilling there for local 
consumption, and there still is. 


As a matter merely of transportation, 
illicit liquors made, transported and sold 
in secret could not possibly have consti- 
tuted any considerable percentage of pre- 
prohibition amounts. A committee of Har- 
vard and Yale professors of economics 
calculated that 6,608,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs were used in 1916 to make liquors. 
At 40,000 pounds per carload, these would 
load 165,000 freight cars. The liquor prod- 
uct would represent a vastly greater ton- 
nage because its weight is largely water. It 
is estimated that at least 300,000 carloads 
of liquors were distributed annually; liquor 
interests have placed it much higher. 

The suggestion that even a small fraction 
of that transportation could be carried on— 
gathering in the materials and sending away 
the products from secret stills and brewing 
plants, in remote mountain areas or the lower 
quarters of cities—without universal knowl- 
edge, is a reductio ad absurdum that need 
only be suggested to be obvious. 

The real moonshine problem to-day lies 
in the fact that commercial moonshining has 
developed in the cities to supply the bootleg 
trade. But this is more easily detected and 
stopped than is generally understood, because 
the odors from a still of even very limited 
capacity soon attract attention and exposure. 


For legitimate uses, great quantities of 
alcohol are required, and to develop admin- 
istrative measures under which legitimate 
purposes may be served while illegitimate 
ones may be denied is a hard proposition. 
The decrease in the production of beverage 
spirits has been accompanied by a great in- 
crease in the manufacture of alcohol, and it 
is notorious that much of this has gone into 
alcoholic concoctions, pretending to be gen- 
uine whisky. Both the prohibition advocates 
and the enforcement authorities admit that 
much is still to be accomplished in this field. 
The question is whether public opinion will 
remain firm in support of prohibition, in the 
face of demoralizing conditions, until meth- 
ods can be perfected to establish control and 
demonstrate the benefits of prohibition. 

Nobody expects, or ever expected, that 
prohibition can be made complete. That it 
is already a success is the claim of its advo- 
cates; that there is room for much improve- 
ment is admitted ; and that this improvement 
will be accomplished is confidently insisted. 


What Makes a Beverage Intoxicating? 


A considerable revulsion of opinion is, 
however, admitted by the _ best-informed 
and frankest friends of prohibition. Many 
frankly: admit that the present is a critical 
period. They are keeping their finger on 
the pulse of public sentiment regarding the 
“beer and light wines” compromise. I think 
most of them believe that there will ulti- 
mately have to be a showdown on this ques- 
tion of moderating the rigors of the Vol- 
stead Act. One Congress has determined 
that an alcoholic content exceeding one- 
half of 1 per cent. makes a_ beverage 
intoxicating; but another might decide that 
anything containing under 5 per cent. or 15 
per cent. or 25 per cent. of alcohol was non- 
intoxicating. Just as a specific ratio of gold 
to. silver in the national coinage was once 
made the issue of a national election, so it 
is quite within the possibilities that within 
the next five or ten or fifteen years a na- 
tional campaign will turn on the issue of 
“5 per cent. or bust.” 


Reduction in Commercialized Vice 


Among the social benefits for which its 
friends claim credit to prohibition is the 
decrease in commercialized prostitution. 
Liquor has always been a necessary adjunct 
to this form of vice. Houses of prostitution 
do not flourish unless they can sell liquor to 
their customers. The liquor being with- 
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drawn, the other inducements do not prove 
sufficient to keep customers coming. ‘This 
is a phase of the problem to which compara- 
tively little public attention has been di- 
rected, and one which is likely to have more 
consideration in the future. For the pro- 
hibitionists are coming to recognize that at 
this point they possess an argument, and 
much supporting testimony. Within the last 
two decades almost every considerable town 
or city had a “red light district” in which 
the partnership of liquor and prostitution 
was carried on. These districts have almost 
disappeared. There may be difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which prohibition 
contributed to this end; but the fact remains 
that the spread of prohibition and the de- 
cline of commercial prostitution were coinci- 
dent, generally speaking, in time and geog- 
raphy. At the Lausanne International Con- 
gress Against Alcohol, in August last, Dr. 
Deets Pickett, Research Secretary of. the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals of the Methodist Church, pre- 
sented a paper on this subject. He quoted 
the. Wisconsin Legislative Committee on 
Vice thus: 


The Committee finds that the chief cause of 
the downfall of women and girls is the close con- 
nection between alcoholic drink and commercial- 
ized vice. 


The Chicago Vice Commission, after long 
study, declared: ‘The Commission’s inves- 
tigation of the social evil found the most 
conspicuous and important element next to 
the house of prostitution itself was the sa- 
loon; and the most important financial inter- 
est, the liquor interest. As a contributory 
influence to immorality there is no other 
interest so dangerous. Many of the disor- 
derly saloons are under the control of the 
brewery interests which have gone on record 
as opposed to the sale of liquor in connection 
with prostitution.” Dr. Pickett, commenting 
on the foregoing, said: ‘The brewers con- 
trolled from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. 
of the saloons in all the larger cities; and yet 
the relations between the saloons and the 
business of prostitution became closer and 
closer until prohibition came.” Testimony 
of the same character was adduced by Dr. 
Pickett from all parts of the country, leading 
him to the conclusion: 


Viewed as a whole, the new aspects of the 
problem of sexual immorality in the United 
States clearly reveal enormous benefits as the 
result of prohibition.” 


Is There More: Drinking among Young 
Persons? 


Sharply contradictory to the foregoing 
statement is the claim that drinking has 
been made a smart stunt, a fad, a real ac- 
complishment, among great numbers of very 
young people of both sexes. Among these, 
it is claimed, the very same consequences, as 
to sex morals, are widely observable, that Dr. 
Pickett has described as characteristic of the 
business of commercialized prostitution. 

At this point again, there is need for much 
more specific information. On both sides 
there is a good deal more of declamation and 
unsupported assertion than there is of dem- 
onstration and testimony. Indeéd, represen- 
tatives of both the Anti-Saloon League and 
the Association Opposed to Prohibition vol- 
unteered to me that they would be delighted 
if some thoroughly competent authority— 
say a properly constituted national commis- 
sion—could be set up to study and report 
on this question, on the relation of liquor 
to narcotics, and many other phases. The 


interest now widely manifested in behalf of. 


such an inquiry warrants anticipation that 
it may be undertaken before long, and that it 
will clear up many mooted questions. 


Decreased Government Revenues 


One of the most effective arguments 
against prohibition is that it has cut off the 
federal revenue from liquors, and the license 
fees collected from saloons. In a time when 
taxation is heavy this is impressive. In 1918 
the Government collected $443,000,000, and 
in 1919 $483,000,000 in internal revenue 
taxes on liquors. In 1920 it collected only 
$41,965,000. 

As to the amount represented by saloon 
licenses, all of which has been lost, there is 
again a dearth of data. For the entire coun- 
try, this figure is placed at all the way from 
$400,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. The best 
estimate seems to be that the saloon licenses 
aggregated rather more than the internal 
revenue collections, and that the two items 


together amounted to about $1,000,000,000. 


Many people imagine that the cost of 
enforcing prohibition is responsible for a 
large part of the present taxation, but the 
fact is that this item is ridiculously small. 
The’ federal enforcement appropriation for 
1922 is $7,500,000, and for 1923 $9,250,- 
000; and this figure includes $750,000 to 
enforce the anti-narcotic law. 

- Even the modest sum appropriated for 
enforcement does not all represent ultimate 
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loss to the Treasury. Last year $2,150,000 
was collected in penalties for violation of the 
law, while about $50,000,000 in fines, pen- 
alties and penal taxes was assessed against 
violators, but has not yet been collected. 
Very recently, in cases involving five defend- 
ants charged with selling alcohol with 
knowledge that it was to be used for illegal 
purposes, penalties aggregating $6,000,000 
have been imposed. 

The law permits breweries to make beer 
containing over one-half of 1 per cent. of 
alcohol, provided it be dealcoholized down 
to one-half per cent. before it is sold. Per- 
mits to do this have been issued to over 500 
brewers, and of these about 280 have been 
detected violating the arrangement and al- 
lowing real beer to get out. This presents 
one of the difficult problems. 

By a law passed a few months ago, the 
distilleries are forbidden further operation 
until present supplies of liquors, available 
for legitimate uses, shall approach exhaus- 
tion. As there are still about 30,000,000,000 
gallons of such liquors in bond, and as con- 
sumption seems now pretty well stabilized on 
a basis of not over 2,000,000 gallons a year, 


there is apparently a long dry spell ahead 
for the distilleries. 

Since the Volstead Act was passed, no bill 
to ameliorate any of its rigors has been re- 
ported from any committee of Congress. 
Many have been introduced, particularly to 


legalize “beer and light wines.” Pre- 
prohibition beer commonly contained from 
3 to 4 per cent. alcohol, averaging 3% per 
cent. These measures in favor of beer and 
light wines propose, as a rule, to legalize 
beer of 3.75 or 3 per cent. and wine of from 
5 to 15 per cent. alcoholic content. 


Physicians’ Prescriptions 


Of approximately 175,000 physicians in 
the country, only 35,000 have taken out per- 
mits to prescribe liquor. One annoying re- 
striction is that the whisky a physician may 
prescribe for a patient is limited to a pint 
in ten days. Almost everybody who believes 
whisky has any medicinal value is convinced 
that a pint in ten days would be almost 
worthless. This restriction has caused dis- 
content and disgust; and these are not much 
modified by the explanation that an unlim- 
ited amount of whisky may be secured, in 
addition to the one pint per ten days, pro- 
vided it is mixed with medicaments, pursu- 
ant to a doctor’s prescription, and not fit for 
beverage use. Physicians want to exercise 
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their own discretion in such matters, but 
they are left so little that the great majority 
will not prescribe liquor at all, while a pro- 
portion of those who do prescribe it violate 
their professional faith. Thus the excesses 
of rigor defeat the law in both directions, 
preventing many people from getting liquor 
when they ought to have it, and enabling 
others to get it illegitimately. 


Imperfect Enforcement of the Law 


The psychology of the public’s attitude 
toward national prohibition presents some 
strange phases. Two-thirds of the States 
were already dry before national prohibition 
was adopted. Generally, the people of the 
dry States were reconciled and cheerful 
about it; but almost from the hour when 
national prohibition came in force a dispo- 
sition to violate it sprang up, not only in 
the previously wet territory, but also very 
extensively in areas that had previously been 
dry and contented. I asked people on all 
sides of the question to explain this, and 
though they all admitted the fact, none gave 
a satisfactory explanation. It seems that 
two chief elements were responsible. One, 
that when prohibition became a_ national 
affair, with national authority responsible 
for its enforcement, local officials relaxed 
their efforts: “Let Uncle Sam do it.” The 
other explanation seems to be propaganda 
against the system. This has been carried 
on continuously, and much of it with small 
regard for facts. From the day when pro- 
hibition became the law of the land, “booze 
news” has been first-page news. Uninformed 
friends of prohibition became worried about 
it, and unrelenting enemies redoubled their 
outcry against it. 

The simple truth is that the condition 
painted by propaganda doesn’t exist. Most 
people can’t afford liquor at present prices; 
most of those who could afford it are afraid 
of it. In recent months “booze-news’ has 
been more and more getting the inside pages 
or the waste-basket. Under Commissioner 
Haynes, the law has ceased to be a by-word 
and the fear of God has been put into the 
bootleggers, the lawless distillers, and the 
moonshiners. Complete enforcement will 
never be attained. The completest possible 
enforcement has not yet been attained. But 
no fair consideration of conditions as they 
stand can justify any other conclusion than 
that prohibition has already accomplished 
much of what its advocates expected and that 
it is on its way to accomplish much more. 








TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


BY MARCUS M. 


MARKS 


(Former President of the Borough of Manhattan, New York City) 


VERY family should consider the con- 
secration of a son or daughter to public 
service. 

Just as at present the professions of law, 
medicine, the ministry, engineering, chemis- 
try, and business careers are discussed, pro 
and con, by parents in planning the educa- 
tion of their children, so the science of gov- 
ernment should also be seriously considered. 
The present evil repute of politics is one rea- 
son why public service is not favored in this 
country. In England it is different; let me 
quote from a letter of Joseph H. Choate, 
written while he was our representative in 
Great Britain: 


Young men start fresh from the university into 
preparation for public life, and enter at once 
upon a lifelong career of that sort. There being 
an immense leisure class here, who have never 
to think of earning their living, but have a great 
and well-sustained ambition to serve the country 
in one way or another, the system works wonder- 
fully well, and not only the military, but the civil 
service is of a very high order indeed. Nobody 
is admitted into the lowest branch of this service 
until he has proved himself qualified upon strict 
examination; and, once in, there is rarely any 
advancement except for merit and fitness. Com- 
petition is practically unknown and patronage 
plays but a very small part, so that the induce- 
ment to young men of merit to enter the public 
service is very constant and great. 


Remember, an American is_ speaking. 
How frank his admiration. of the attitude of 
the English to public service! 


If this is so important under a liberal mon-. 
archy, is it not much more so in a republic, 


a government “by the people’? ‘Why 
shouldn’t the “people” be trained to govern, 
instead of having haphazard, untrained men 
thrust upon them? 

If the former were done generally, the 
evil repute of politics would soon disappear 
and the name politician (coming from the 
root polis, the city) would be invested with 
its proper and nobler meaning: one who 
serves the city. 

It is rather paradoxical that we are will- 
ing to sacrifice our sons to “save democracy,” 
but when, after great sacrifice, we succeed 
in preserving our independent government 
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we at once lapse into lethargy as if we val- 
ued democracy no longer, or as if it could 
take care of itself without effort. It is time 
for a change of attitude toward this subject. 
The evils of politics should not deter us; the 
worse the condition of politics, the greater 
the need of effort to bring about a change! 

Will it “‘soil our children’s skirts” to go 
into public service? Not if they have char- 
acter. If thousands of young folks, men and 
women, were trained for political life, there 
would be hope for the triumph of our repre- 
sentation form of government. You may 
say that training for public service is. not 
necessary; that a good lawyer or good mer- 
chant can successfully fill any public posi- 
tion. This is not so. It takes a good part 
of his:term to familiarize himself properly 
with his duties; he could do much better 
with advance training and experience. At 
present we are frequently forced to choose 
between evils on election day. The reason 
is obvious: not the best elements are in con- 
trol; the business of politics is in disrepute. 
The cure rests with the people; if they con- 
tinue to be entirely absorbed in their selfish 
occupations and are indifferent to public in- 
terests, they do not deserve better govern- 
ment than they nave. Our greatest hope 
lies in dedicating a goodly number of the 
new generation to the public service. The 
issue is clear, the stake is vital. 

While in office, I tried to bring home this 
duty of public service to the people of the 
Borough of Manhattan. This was the un- 
derlying idea of the Borough Advisory Com- 
missions which I established and developed. 
To interest several hundred men and women 
actively in public problems, I appointed six- 
teen Advisory Commissions with twelve to 
twenty members each. They were drawn 
from every walk of life and were absolutely 
non-partisan politically. Their duty was to 
study local conditions in their various dis- 
tricts and advise me as to their conclusions; 
we had frequent conferences; they became 
deeply interested. 

When there was any division or doubt as 
to policy regarding a public improvement, 
the commissions called “New England Town 
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Meetings” in hotels, schools, churches, or 
other large halls; thousands of neighbors thus 
gathered, and the questions at issue were 
freely discussed and an intelligent conclusion 
reached. This not only educated the citizens 
but helped me in my effort to represent, 
truly, the best sentiment of my constituents. 

Of course two or three hundred devotees 
to public improvement in a large community 
like Manhattan are insufficient; it is only a 


beginning. The whole population, in every 
community, should be aroused to the danger 
of our system of self-government going on 
the rocks, unless the sound citizens make 
public business their business. 

Parents’ associations, schools, and colleges 
should take up the question of arranging 
general courses of training for public ser- 
vice, which should become the noblest occu. 
pation for the rising generation. 





CANADA’S NEW SPEAKER 


AA CHARACTER SKETCH OF Hon. RODOLPHE LEMIEUX 
BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


N electing Rodolphe Lemieux to be the 

first Speaker of Canada’s new Parlia- 
ment, the members of the House of Com- 
mons have chosen a legislator who, by 
temperament, intel- 


cian, lawyer, envoy extraordinary, university 
lecturer, journalist, historian, and litterateur. 
The field of politics, however, has always 
seemed to hold his deepest interest. 

While still a student 
at the college of Nico- 





lect, and experience, 
is unusually fitted for 
his new duties. 

For twenty-five 
years Mr. Lemieux 
has sat in the House 
of Commons; and dur- 
ing that period he has 
filled the important 
offices of Solici- 
tor-General, Post - 
master-General, Min- 
ister of Labor, and 
Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries. Since 
1896 he has initiated 
or taken a_ leading 
part in promoting 
many important mea- 
sures, while at the 
same time he has been 
one of the most pains- 








let (Quebec Prov- 
ince), he attached 
himself to the Liberal 
Party in a struggle 
against  ultra-mon- 
tanism, which at that 
time was closely allied 
with Sir John Mac- 
donald and his fol- 
lowers in Quebec. 
Before he had 
reached his majority, 
young Lemieux, by 
his ardent advocacy 
of radical policies, in- 
curred the displeasure 
of the college authori- 
ties. Shortly after- 
ward, the family re- 
moved from Three 
Rivers to Ottawa, 








taking students of 
parliamentary prac- 
tice and British con- 
stitutional history. 
His election to the speakership not only 
rounds off a versatile career, but demon- 
strates the confidence which members of all 
shades of opinion have in his fairness as the 
presiding parliamentary executive. The new 
Speaker is blessed with a variety of talents; 
and he has managed to achieve success and 
distinction in such diversified roles as politi- 


HON. RODOLPHE LEMIEUX 


(Three times a cabinet minister in Canada, and now 
Speaker of the House of Commons) 


where young Ro- 
dolphe resumed his 
studies at Ottawa 
University. Here he 
received his real education, always preferring 
history and literature to the classics and 
theology. 

Graduating from Ottawa University in 
1886, Mr. Lemieux attended the Law School 
at Laval for a short period; and it was at 
this time that he made his debut as a politi- 
cal orator, helping Senator L. O. David to 
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defeat the Hon. L. O. Taillon in the con- 
stituency of Montreal East. His reputation 
as a speaker spread rapidly, and during the 
provincial elections of 1887 he accompanied 
Honoré Mercier, the Liberal leader, through- 
out Quebec during the greater part of the 
campaign. His passion for politics caused 
him to develop his literary gifts and he be- 
came a regular contributor to La Patrie, La 
Presse, and other Liberal newspapers. 


Twenty-five Years in Parliament 


In 1891 he was graduated from the Laval 
Law School and shortly afterward was ad- 
mitted to partnership with Honoré Mercier 
and Sir Lomer Gouin, the present Minister 
of Justice. In a short time he built up a 
large legal practice and married a daughter 
of Sir Louis Jetté, who had been one of his 
legal tutors at Laval and became afterward 
a Supreme Court Judge and Lieutenant 
Governor of Quebec. Politics, however, 
still made an insistent appeal to him, and in 
1896 he contested and won Gaspé con- 
stituency for the Liberals, and became the 
youngest member in the eighth Parliament of 
Canada. 

In the first session of the new Parliament 
he was assigned the duty of seconding the 
reply to the speech from the throne. His 
address on that occasion marked him as a 
man with a future. In 1904 he was given 
the post of Solicitor-General. Two years 
later Sir Wilfrid Laurier appointed him 
Postmaster-General and Minister of Labor, 
and just prior to the defeat of his old chief 
in 1911 he was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries. It was in 
1911 that he suffered the only reverse during 
his political career, being defeated in Gaspé 
by a small majority. As he had also stood 
for the constituency of Rouville, where he 
was elected, he still remained a member of 
the new House. 


On Diplomatic Missions 


The new Speaker has represented the 
Dominion on many important missions to 
foreign lands. In 1907 he was sent as a 
special commissioner to Japan to look into 
the question of Asiatic immigration to 
Canada. In 1909 he was the chief Canadian 
delegate at the tercentenary celebration of 
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the discovery of Lake Champlain at Platts- 
burg, New York. In 1910 he attended the 
inauguration of the Union Parliament at 
Cape Town, South Africa, and during his 
administration of cabinet portfolios he made 
frequent visits to France for the purpose of 
promoting closer relations between the Re- 
public and the Dominion. His services in 
this connection won him the Knighthood of 
the Legion of Honor in 1906, and he was 
made an officer of the same order in 1910. 


An Accomplished Writer 


As an authority on French-Canadian law 
and literature he is well known outside his 
own country. He is the author of a five- 
hundred-page volume on “The Origins of 
French-Canadian Law,” and he has made 
many contributions to magazines and _ pe- 


riodicals on both sides of the Atlantic con- 


cerning historical, political, and literary 
subjects. His reputation as a scholar and 
litterateur brought him a fellowship in the 
Royal Society of Canada, and a few years 
later he was elected president. It is not gen- 
erally known that Mr. Frank Munsey 
once offered Mr. Lemieux the editorship of 
the Paris edition of The New York Herald, 
but though the salary named was munificent, 
the new Speaker saw fit to stay in Canada. 

At present it is an open secret in Ottawa 
that Mr. Lemieux is at work on a life of 
Laurier. He has frankly stated to personal 
friends that he is far from satisfied with the 
authorized biography, and he feels that pos- 
sibly more justice might be done his beloved 
leader by one who had enjoyed his intimate 
friendship for so many years. Politics seems 
different to Mr. Lemieux since the passing 
of Sir Wilfrid, for he loved his chieftain 
with almost a filial affection. Probably the 
most notable speech of his career was his 
tribute to the dead Liberal leader, delivered 
in the House of Commons on February 
25, 1919. 

His appointment to the speakership is a 
popular one, and has been received in the 
House and out of it by a unanimous endorse- 
ment. The fourteenth Parliament is fortu- 
nate in having such a distinguished man 
preside over its debates. He will worthily 
preserve its traditions and perform his duties 
with skill and impartiality. 
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A TREATY AMONG STATES 


How THE SOUTHWEST WILL REGULATE AND UTILIZE 
THE FLOOD WATERS OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


BY WAYNE C. WILLIAMS 


TREATY between States is something 

novel to the average American. He 
usually thinks of treaties as between sov- 
ereign nations, like the Treaty of Versailles 
or of Washington or the Four Power 
Treaty. Yet such a treaty is about to be 
concluded by seven States in the West, to 
regulate the waters of the Colorado River, 
build a great dam for power and irrigation 
and—in the words of Mr. Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce—add one billion dollars 
to the wealth of America. 

It is decidedly a new thing to Americans, 
for we have largely lost sight of the sov- 
ereign powers of our States, forgetting that 
they are partly sovereign and that the right 
to make treaties among themselves is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, when Congress 
gives its consent. 


the Atlantic and Pacific; up where myriad 
millions of snowflakes fall most of the 
year to form huge banks of snow and 
white glaciers which melt and form creeks 
and streams that unite to make the Colorado 
River. Now trace down these tiny streams 
until you reach the Colorado River moving 
southwesterly out of Colorado past the city 
of Grand Junction, on through Utah, form- 
ing a boundary line with Arizona on the 
south and then bounding California and 
Arizona, still moving southwest until it 
empties into the Gulf of California. 

You have traced the Colorado, the third 
largest of America’s rivers, nearly 2000 
miles in length; watering the great basins of 
the Southwest and forming just before it 
enters California the most wonderful single 





It is a most interesting combina- 
tion of physical fact, interstate need, 
and constitutional power that brings 
the Colorado River and Herbert 
Hoover into juxtaposition, as it were, 
and creates a national problem. But 
it is being solved, in true Hoover- 
esque fashion; and its solution has a 
lesson for every other State, espe- 
cially for New York and New 
Jersey in their common sewage, har- 
bor, dock, and shipping problems. 

Let us set up the situation so that 
its elements will be clear. And we 
will begin with the physical problem. 

Take a map of the western half of 
the nation, and place a pencil on a 
point in northwestern Colorado well 
up to the northern part of the State 
and along the highest ridge of the 
Rockies. You are tracing the back- 
bone of the continent, the great Con- 
tinental Divide. You are at the 
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source of the Colorado River, fifteen 
thousand feet above New York City, 
at the topmost point of the American 
continent, where the waters flow to 


SHOWING THE SEVEN STATES INTERESTED IN THE 
COLORADO RIVER—THE WATERS OF WHICH ARE TO 
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THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE—IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 
(Long’s Peak is at the extréme left, the highest peak in the Rockies [14,250 feet]. The picture shows the entrance to Estes 


piece of scenery in the world—the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. 

It is a combination of natural circum- 
stances that brings the Colorado River before 
the nation just at this time. The river is on 
a rampage—its flood waters are within a 
foot of the top of the dikes that guard the 
Imperial Valley with its 50,000 people, its 
homes and farm lands. At any moment the 
waters may go over; and, if they do, Secre- 
tary Hoover says that they will destroy the 
homes of the fifty thousand and lay waste 
millions of acres of land. 

Water is becoming scarcer and dearer and 
the parched plains of the Southwest need it 
more and more, for they blossom under its 
touch as if by magic. 


Interests of Seven States Plus Uncle Sam 


Seven States are drained or touched by 
the Colorado River, each forming some part 
of its basin; and they are all clamoring for 
a larger share of its waters. These States 
are Colorado (its chief source), Wyoming, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, California, and 
Nevada. Your Uncle Sam has an interest 
in the river, as overlord and proprietor of 
all interstate streams and for reclamation 
projects. Even Mexico is interested, for the 
river is an international stream and touches 
the soil of that country at its mouth. Here 
is a matter of conflicting interests that must 
be unraveled. 

Then comes the human element: Given 
a tangle like this, there must be a man to 
do the untangling. America has him in 





Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
special commissioner from the federal gov- 
ernment to the States—almost an ambassa- 
dor, if you please, to sit with the commis- 
sioners of the States in making a treaty that 
will solve this whole problem and satisfy 
every State in the use of the waters of the 
great river. 

Now for the legal aspects: Some large 
private concerns from certain States farther 
down the river were about to build an im- 
pounding dam and catch the surplus waters. 
The upper States objected, and that brought 
on the controversy. The Governors of the 
seven States interested then did a sensible 
thing—they got together for conference. 
Five hundred years ago there would have 
been no federal tie to bind them, and the 
people would have fought. One hundred 
years ago they might have threatened to 
secede. Ten years ago they would probably 
have brought a lawsuit. To-day they are 
holding a conference to form a compact. 
They have acted like those sensible nations 
which gathered around a common confer- 
ence table at Washington. ‘The conference 
habit is growing. 


Congress Consents; Secretary Hoover 
Represents Nation 


From this conference of Governors came 
the idea of a treaty between the States. 
Each State named its commissioner to repre- 
sent it in the making of the compact. The 
States cannot make a treaty without the 
consent of Congress; but that consent was 
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Park, which itself forms the eastern gateway to the Rocky Mountain National Park, only a half day’s journey from Denver) 


quickly obtained in a special act of Con- 
gress, and the President named Secretary 
Hoover as the commissioner to represent the 
nation. 

Mr. Hoover and the seven commissioners 
held. a series of conferences at Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, ‘Salt Lake City, Grand Junction, 
Denver, and Cheyenne. Testimony was 
taken, there was much conferring and inter- 
change of views, and the commissioners will 
now meet in Washington to digest the evi- 
dence and frame the treaty. Mr. Hoover 
presided at all meetings and is the directing 
and guiding genius of the’ conferences. 

The treaty when completed must be rati- 
fied by Congress and by the several States 
concerned, and then it becomes a law of the 
land, binding both the States and the nation. 


Treaty-Making Power of States 


The advocate of States’ rights will feel 
happier and more secure as he observes this 
unusual phenomenon of States making 
treaties. It takes him back to the old States’ 
rights days. The power has been exercised 
before, especially in boundary disputes— 
notably between Virginia and Pennsylvania 
in 1780, Kentucky and Tennessee in 1820, 
New York and New Jersey in 1834; while 
Washington and Oregon settled a fishery 
dispute in the same manner, and recently 
New Jersey and New York settled a dis- 
pute respecting sewage pollution of the 
waters of New York harbor. The Supreme 
Court of the United States suggested the 
treaty method of settling that dispute. 


The treaty method will-doubtless be used 
again by States with conflicting interests. It 
is superior to lawsuits, where usually only 
one thing is decided and where precedent 
counts for more than diplomacy or reasonable 
adjustments. 


An Engineering Problem First of All 


When we come to the engineering prob- 
lems we meet the heart of the river dispute 
and the origin of the great developments 
that are being planned. An _ engineering 
problem has a peculiar appeal to the Hoover 
type of mind—a type that is active, acute, 
logical, and constructive. “And the Colorado 
River problem is primarily an engineering 
and economic problem. The treaty is to 
make provision for the erection of the great- 
est dam in the world, in Boulder Cafion 
near the Grand Cafion; a dam to cost fifty 
millions of dollars and a canal to cost thirty 
millions more. The dam is to be 820 feet 
high—taller than the Woolworth Building 
—and will develop 600,000 primary electric 
horsepower (or more than Muscle Shoals) 
and ultimately nearly four million horse- 
power. 

Probably the United States Reclamation 
Service will be called upon to build this dam. 
It will impound the flood waters, since all 
the regular flow is appropriated and used; 
and it will water over four millions of acres 
in the Imperial Valley, known to fame and 
fiction, and “make the desert blossom as 
the rose.” 

The State of Colorado, too, has special 
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rights in the river that finds its source in 
Colorado mountains; and it is claiming and 
preparing to appropriate more water, bring- 
ing it by tunnel across the Continental Divide 
to Denver for future uses. Of course each 
State wants more water than it will get. 
The rule laid down—the law of the land, if 
you please—is that in interstate streams each 
State is entitled to “an equitable apportion- 
ment” of the waters. Mr. Hoover says there 
is enough water to irrigate the whole basin 
for two centuries. 

If you are interested in figures the drain- 
age area is distributed between the seven 
States as follows: Arizona has 43 per cent. 
of the total area drained by the river; Utah 
16, Wyoming 7, New Mexico 9, Nevada 6, 
Colorado 16, and Mexico 15. Colorado 


gives the river 34 per cent. of its whole water 
supply, and no other State gives as much. 

Not the least important result will be the 
conservation of all the flood waters of the 
Colorado River which are now going to 
waste, and the creation of a new source of 
power in the West. ‘The development of 
power resources will be perhaps the greatest 
economic feature of the physical development 
of America in the next decade. 

When we add to that the value to be 
gained by the example of seven conflicting 
States sitting down to frame a treaty and 
settle their difficulties without even a law- 
suit, we see that the Colorado River and 
Herbert Hoover have been joined in a 
project that means much to the future of 
America. 





UNCLE SAM PAYS A DEBT 
TO INDIANS 


AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM FOR THE PIMAS, OF ARIZONA 


BY C. J. BLANCHARD 


HE grim spectre of want and starvation 

is no stranger to the Pima Indians of 
Gila Valley, Arizona. Our meager chro- 
nology of the most ancient of American 
agriculturists, the development of whose 
irrigation works began in a remote era, fur- 
nishes abundant evidence that drouth and 
hunger largely account for a stationary popu- 
lation in a region which otherwise greatly 
favored increase. ‘The ruins of countless 
villages strew the valley, imposing structures 
of mud and concrete, the palaces of ancient 
kings; and hundreds of miles of canals, 


choked with the wind-swept drift of cen- 
turies, point to frequent migration and re- 
turn of races in long periods of scanty or 
abundant water supply. 

For many centuries existence with them 
has been hard, yet the enduring love of home 
has held the Pimas together, and perhaps 
the struggles endured by them measurably 
account for their advance from savagery into 
a civilization superior to that of other races 
of this region. Peaceful, industrious people 
they have always been, and their homes have 
ever offered hospitable and kindly refuge for 

the white man when_ beset 








by the warlike Apaches. 
What has been their re- 
ward? 

The history of the Pimas 
since the advent of the white 
settler in his valley has been 
nothing short of tragic. At- 
tracted. by the salubrity of 
the climate, fertile soil, and 
long growing season, the 
enterprising white pioneers 
established communities at 
the head of the valley and 








A PIMA INDIAN FAMILY AND THEIR HOME IN THE GILA VALLEY, ARIZONA began the irrigation of large 
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UNCLE SAM PAYS A DEBT TO INDIANS 














THE DIVERSION DAM ACROSS THE GILA RIVER AT FLORENCE, ARIZ., CONSTRUCTED BY THE GOVERNMENT TO 


DIVERT WATER FOR THE AGRICULTURAL LANDS OF THE PIMA INDIANS 


areas as far back as 1864. Gradually the 
draft upon the Gila River began to be felt 
by the Indians. Crops failed and fields were 
abandoned. 

Year after year the shortage of water 


increased, and hundreds of once indepen- 
dent, self-supporting Indians were forced 
into vagabondage. Congressional appropria- 
tions for relief for the most part were only 
palliative and temporary. Shortly after the 
completion of the Roosevelt Dam an appro- 
priation was made by Congress to develop 
water from wells, and to supply power from 
the dam for pumping. On the advice of 
well-meaning but ill-informed white friends, 
the Pimas refused for several years to use 
the water from underground sources. The 
claim was made that use of well water 
would cause ruin of the land through alkali. 
The success of a few of the more intelligent 
Indians who were finally induced to irrigate 
their farms from the wells gradually dis- 
pelled this fear until to-day the most pros- 
perous members of the tribe are those whose 
lands are served by pumps. 

An extension of the pumping system 
would greatly alleviate the situation now 
prevailing, and to some extent at least pre- 
vent much suffering. The permanent restora- 
tion of prosperity and well-being to the 
Pimas as a whole, however, cannot be ex- 
pected until the Government provides ade- 
quate storage of the floods of the Gila, which 
not only now are wasted but are a recurring 
menace to the farms in the valley. Such 
storage is entirely feasible, though costly, 


but the productivity of ‘the land redeemed 
warrants and assures the return of the nec- 
essary expenditures. All the irrigable lands 
in the valley which would be benefited, both 
in white and Indian ownership, should be 
made to bear the cost. 

The first step in this direction has been 
made by the construction of a diversion dam 
at Florence, Ariz., which was formally 
dedicated on May 10. This dam is 400 feet 
long, 212 feet wide on the bottom, 5 feet 
thick and 15 feet high, and cost about $250,- 
000. It will divert the normal flow of the 
Gila River to canals on both sides of the 
stream, for the irrigation of about 62,000 
acres—of which 35,000 belong to the Pimas. 

The design of the dam is unique, and was 
determined by the fact that bed-rock foun- 
dations could not be found in the river at 
reasonable depths. The type is what is com- 
monly known as the Indian weir, and con- 
sists of a huge slab of mass and reinforced 
concrete laid in the sandy channel of the 
stream and anchored into the granite walls 
on both ends. As water percolates through 
the sands beneath it, this type of structure 
is often spoken of as a floating dam. It has 
been successfully employed from remote 
times on the Nile and Euphrates. Undue 
velocity. of water under the slab is. prevented 
by cut-off walls made: by sinking sheet piling 
deeply into the sands along the upstream 
face of the slab. The enormous weight of 
the concrete resists.the up-thrust of the water 
percolating under it. On top of the slab 
rests a hollow weir or dam 10 feet high, 
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to dump cars, and the whole 
operation was quite similar 
to that of a roller coaster at 
a summer resort. Great efh- 
ciency was developed by this 
means, each motor making a 
complete round trip in. six 
minutes. In sixteen days the 
slab was completed without 
interference from high water. 

The Pimas have occupied 
their present reservation for 
a period antedating by cen- 
turies the first written page 
= of our own history. They 








AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE AS MOTIVE POWER FOR A 


RAILWAY 


(Carrying concrete out on a trestle, to be dumped in midstream during the 


construction of a dam) 


which incloses a flume 42 inches in diameter 
and delivers water to a small canal on the 
north bank. On the south side water is 
diverted through large gates into the main 
canal 40 feet wide on the bottom and with 
a capacity of 1000 cubic feet per second. 
The most trying and difficult feature of 
construction was the placing of the concrete 


slab, because it was necessary to complete the 


job between flood stages. As such stages are 
uncertain the engineer in charge was gam- 
bling with Nature. In order to concentrate 
all available forces on the immediate task of 
pouring the huge slab, he erected two pairs 
of trestles extended across the river, joined 
at each end in the form of an ellipse. On 
these tramways he placed a narrow-gage 
track connected at the end of each oval with 
a concrete-mixing plant. For motive power 
he stripped four light automobiles of their 
engines and placed these on tracks with 
flanged wheels. ‘The motors were coupled 


NARROW-GAGE have always been of seden- 
tary habits, devoted to the 
tillage of compact areas, each 
of which is under the gov- 
ernment of a cacique or headman. Their 
operations bridge the ages between stone and 
steam. With primitive tools of wood and 
stone they excavated many miles of canals 
and ditches, erected huge edifices four and 
five stories in height, enclosed by massive 
walls of sun-dried brick, embracing many 
acres. During the period of massacre and 
murder by Apaches and Navajos, the Pimas 
gave protection, refuge, and food to the 
stricken white settlers, and furnished guides 
and fighters when our soldiers came to sub- 
due the savages. 

The Pima’s boast for centuries has been 
that unmolested he could live his own life 
without aid from his white brother; and so 
undoubtedly he could but for the theft of 
the water upon which his existence depended. 
Restore to him again that which was his from 
the childhood of the human race! He 
asks no more; less would surely be the basest 
ingratitude, 














A PIMA INDIAN WITH HIS MULE TEAM, CULTIVATING EGYPTIAN LONG-STAPLE COTTON IN ARIZONA 





ART IN ADVERTISING 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 


T has been by the use of words that most 

advertising has been done in the past; 
but in recent years the artist has been called 
in to become a co-worker with the writer. 
If the artist did contribute in the past to 
advertising activities, he was but an assistant 
to the writer. To-day he has suddenly 
forged ahead and 


an importance from a “new angle,” as the 
business man says. This episode warrants 
the statement that advertising art is taking 
its place side by side with art industries, and 
art industries are taking their places side by 
side with the Fine Arts. In this exhibition 
the Metropolitan Museum put its stamp of- 

approval, not upon 





taken a major posi- 
tion. To record such 
progress is the pur- 
pose of this article. 


The Metropolitan 
Museum and_ the 
Art Industries 


On the following 
page is reproduced 
a photograph of a 


part of an exhibition 
held recently at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum of Art, in 
New York City. 
The title page of 
the catalog of that 
exhibition read: 
“The Museum of 
Art as a Laboratory 
—Sixth Exhibition 
of American Indus- 
trial Art—Current 
Work by Manufac- 
turers and Design- 
ers Showing Study 
of the Collections.” 
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every article exhib- 
ited upon its walls, 
but upon certain 
commercial  activi- 
ties that owe their 
being to the crea- 
tions of the crafts~ 
man and the de- 
signer. 


The Guild of Free- 


Lance Artists 


Another index of 
the present trend of 
appreciation of ad- 
vertising art is the . 
endorsement given 
that branch of illus- 
tration by the Guild 
of Free-Lance Art- 
ists. This organi- 
zation, a recent one, 
includes in its mem- 
bership a large 
number of our best 
illustrators; and 
they have issued a 
circular soliciting 








Every article exhib- 
ited (furniture, sil- 
verware, glass, tex- 
tiles, etc:) was 
inspired either in 
whole or in part by a model or a “document” 
owned by the museum. One may see in our 
illustration, hung near the furniture, tex- 
tiles, and ceramics, a group of advertising 
designs, and among them the very design 
we print on this page. This design had 
been selected for inclusion in this article be- 
fore the exhibition opened. But the fact of 
its being in the museum exhibition gives it 
June—5 


cover. 


A NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISING CLOTHES 


(Design in body color by Walter D. Teague. 
in four colors in the magazines, and later as a booklet 
Mr. Teague also excels in his delicate pen-and-ink 
“period”? borders drawn for the booklets and hangers) 


the patronage of ad- 
vertisers, thus put- 
ting their stamp of 
approval upon com- 
mercial art. This is 
a significant fact, for it was not many years 
ago that the book and magazine illustrators 
looked down upon the commercial designer. 

To form a proper appreciation of the high 
standard of advertising art to-day we should 
take a look backward, and compare the ad- 
vertising of twenty-five years ago with that 
of the present time. A little girl who visits 
the garret and discovers her grandmother’s 
625 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART RECOGNIZES ADVERTISING DESIGN 


(In a frame toward the right may be seen the original water color by Walter D. Teague reproduced on the 
preceding page—painted for an announcement of a clothing manufacturer) 


hoop-skirt and pantalettes gets a whimsical 
picture of bygone times, and so does one who 
looks at the fashion magazine of a quarter- 
century back. ‘The same surprise awaits one 
who delves into the advertising pages of a 
periodical of that epoch. The lettering of 
the advertisements and the type faces make 
* them look like miniature circus posters, val- 
entines, and letter-carriers’ addresses; and 
the subject-matter—the “contraptions” and 
nostrums advertised—indicates that the ne- 
cessities of yesterday are the “junk” of 
to-day. 


Advertisements in Color 


“Other times other songs,” writes Heine. 


In contrasting the advertising pages of our 
magazines to-day with those of twenty-five 
years ago, we are not only aware of great 
improvement in typographical display, but 
we are struck by a new feature—the adver- 
tisement printed in colors. Few readers are 
aware that artists put the same amount of 
mental energy into preparing the originals 
of these colored pages as they do in the prep- 
aration of their easel pictures. They are as 
careful to prime themselves with facts when 
making a composition for a manufacturer’s 
announcement as they are in making an illus- 
tration for an encyclopedia. 

This is typically the case with the picture 
we reproduce of the great American com- 
poser, the late Edward MacDowell. It was 


painted for a piano manufacturer; but it 
might have been painted as an illustration for 
an edition de luxe life of the musician, or as 
a full-page illustration for a dictionary of 
music. The artist, Mr. Charles E. Cham- 
bers, was selected because of his ability to 
create local atmosphere, and his reputation 
for accuracy. In preparing the picture he 
consulted with the pianist’s widow, who gave 
him detailed information as to Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s mode of dress and his habit of 
composing in the woods. Photographs were 
obtained of the composer, and of the little 
shack studio. Our artist discovered the 
musician’s habit of sitting in the sunlit wood, 
whistling the tunes as they came to him and 
then returning to this studio-shack, which 
housed his favorite piano, there to test out 
on the keyboard the melodies just conceived, 
and develop them into ‘““Woodland Sketches” 
under the inspiration of the New Hampshire 
hills. 

All of this the painter has put into his 
picture, and put it in most graphically. The 
rest is hinted at in a short legend penned by 
an able writer, that is placed beneath the 
picture. In this process of composition the 
reader will readily see there is no fundamen- 
tal difference between Mr. Chambers’s pro- 
cedure as an advertising artist and what 
would have been his process had he been 
commissioned to illustrate a biography of 
MacDowell, or to make a large mural 
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decoration of American composers for a 
-music hall. 

What is said here about Mr. Chambers 
is true of dozens of other artists. They, 
too, attack their problems with the same de- 
gree of care and seriousness. . It is inevitable 
in a short review like this that a single artist 
must be chosen to represent an entire group; 
and Mr. Chambers stands for such a group 
of competent painters working seriously in 
the advertising field, and raising its standard 
year by year. 

Another name that presents itself when the 
colored illustration is under consideration is 
that of Maxfield Parrish. He stands for a 
group of decorative designers who sometimes 
seem to make the advertising pages of a pe- 
riodical more attractive than the reading 
pages. The prime quality of Mr. Parrish’s 
work is its individuality. It is not an easy 
matter in a field like illustration, where 
thousands are contesting for supremacy, to 
take a foremost place as did Abbey, Pyle, 
and Gibson, yet Mr. Parrish has done this. 
His style is known in the Fifth Avenue man- 
sions and in Texas dugouts. He has made 
this distinctive style personal, almost invent- 

















A MAXFIELD PARRISH DESIGN 
(From a painting in rich hues, printed in four colors 
in the magazines and later used to decorate calendars 
and booklets. Produced for the Edison Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company) 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


D are those wood- 
lands of New Hampshire 
where Edward MacDowell 

met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indians 
where his soul “overflowed with 

and caprice.” Blessed, 
too, is the old Steinway in the log 
cabin where he lived—for was it 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner's and Franz Liszt's three 
score years ago—just as it in 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and) 
Rachmaninoff’s today? 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall,, 107-109 East Fourteenth Streety New York 











A PIANO ADVERTISEMENT WHICH EXCLUDES EVEN 
A SUGGESTION OF A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
(The composer Edward MacDowell is shown at work 

on his “Woodland Sketches” in New Hampshire; from 

an oil painting by Charles E. Chambers, printed in the 
magazines in four colors and printed in sepia in the 
rotogravure supplements of the Sunday newspapers) 


ing a color combination of Italian-sky-blue 
and _ tropical-sunlight-orange, that charms 
both young and old, both urban and country 
taste. 

Other men who are able to give a personal 
stamp to their creations are the Leyendecker 
brothers, Coles Phillips, Adolf ‘Triedler, 
Walter D. Teague, and F. G. Cooper. And 
it may not surprise the public to learn that 
these men command such prices as $1000 to 
$1500 for a single design. 


Prestige Advertising 


In the vernacular of the advertising 
agency, “prestige” or “quality” advertising 
is that form of publicity which does not bid 
for direct sales. Prices may not be men- 
tioned in the advertisement, and there may 
be no listing of goods. 

It is not a matter of announcing that the 
“Neverfallout” collar-button costs from one 
dollar to ten dollars, or that it may be ob- 
tained in silver and gold; but the fact to be 
stressed is that men of distinction—million- 
aires, generals, ofiiceholders—use “‘Neverfall- 
out” collar-buttons. So an artist is employed 
to paint a bank -president at his morning 

















AN AUTOMOBILE “AD” CUT BY HAND IN THREE 
BLOCKS FOR PRINTING IN COLORS 


(Designed and executed by Gustave Bauman, of Nash- 
ville, Ind., for the Packard Motor Company. The artist 
made three blocks: one for the black (the car, tree 
trunks, etc.), one for the soft greenish-blue sky, hills, 
and walls, and one for the light-brown buildings, stone 
work, etc. He printed each of these blocks separately 
in black, and from the black proofs photo-engra'ved zinc 
etchings were made. The final printing was done from 
these zinc plates or from electrotypes) 


toilet before the mirror, adjusting his collar- 
button with ease. It makes no difference 
if the collar-button does not show in the 
picture, but Mr. B. P. must be surrounded 

















AN OIL PAINTING TO ADVERTISE BAKED BEANS 

(Issued for Libby, McNeill & Libby and printed in 
three colors in the magazines; from a painting in broken 
colors by Sigurd Schou) = 
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with all the appointments of a rich man’s 
dressing-room in order to create quality 
atmosphere. 

In another painting, General Gunn is pre- 
paring for dress parade. An orderly is hand- 
ing him his tie, and while we are convinced 
that his collar is properly adjusted it is not 
so necessary for the artist to show the button. 
What is to interest us is simply the intimate 
life of a military commander. 

















© Clark Equipment Co. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRANSPORTATION 


(From a painting in oil by Jonas Lie; one of twelve 
designs created by leading American painters who were 
invited by the Clark Equipment Company to illustrate, 
each in his own manner, the Spirit of Transportation. 
Paintings by Mr. Lie, Maxfield Parrish, and James 
Cady Ewell divided the bonus prize offered) 


Another phase of the “prestige” or 
“quality” publicity that gives great freedom 
to the artist is the exploiting of some travel 
feature, or some industry or “interest,” by 
presenting views of cities or places show- 
ing manufacturing processes. Here the artist 
paints the Rocky Mountains or the Califor- 
nia redwoods, or a vivid picture of a rolling 
mill or steel foundry; and he is as free here 
to develop the intensive observation of the 
fully educated painter as he would be in 
making an “Academy picture.” 

Sometimes these prestige campaigns have 
high educational value, because in some of 
the pictures the youth of the country may 
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GROUP OF DEPARTMENT STORE POSTERS ISSUED BY JOHN WANAMAKER, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
EUGENE BEAUPRE 


(These six posters, selected at random from a pile of accumulated publicity matter, indicate the great amount 
of mental energy that contributes toward the final achievement of a printed design. The first poster is printed 
in “Garamond” type and the second in “‘Caslon.’”’ These two faces stand for what is the very best in French and 
English typography. Garamond was a designer for Francoise I, and his lines and proportions reflect the High 
Renaissance taste of France. Caslon was an Eighteenth-Century English typecutter; and his “faces,” revived by 
the printer Whittingham of the Cheswick Press for the publisher Pickering about 1840, recall the high-water mark 
of English bookmaking. The flower design is from a crayon drawing by the celebrated French Post-Impressionist, 
André Derain, and was printed by photo-lithography that, with much hand retouching, gave an accurate facsimile 
of the artist’s drawing. The “August Sale” design by Olive Brinsmead was cut on linoleum; the “September 


Sale” design by C. B. Falls was cut on basswood; and the ‘Happy Hours” was photo-engraved from the pen or 
brush drawing, with flat tints of red and blue, by Julia Daniels) 


find exact delineation of engineering proj- 
ects, of processes of manufacturing, together 
with the artist’s allegorical conception of the 
spirit of trade, transportation, or commerce. 
The willingness of the modern business man 
to subdue all specific personal advertising for 
the good of general education in the field 
wherein he earns his dividends is found in 
many educational publicity propagandas 
backed by financial institutions. "The bank 


advertisements to-day are often- short his- 
tories of municipal progress. 


Educational Campaigns 


It frequently happens that an advertise- 
ment is of so high an order that buying and 
selling elements are submerged and educa- 
tional elements alone are stressed. 

Mr. Ernest L. Crandall, head of Visual 
Instruction in the New York City schools, 
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recently said 
that in select- 
ing moving 
pictures for 
the schools it 
often hap- 
pened that his 
bureau could 
obtain. satis- 
factory films 
from the pub- 
licity depart- 
ments of man- 
u f acturers, 
because every 
vestige of ad- 
vertising of 
the firm’s 
name is omit- 
ted. Soap 
firms have is- 
sued films that 
delineate only the chemistry and fabrication 
of soap; and not until the end of the film 
-does one notice upon the containers that 
carry off the final product the imprint of the 
firm that made the soap. It is plain that in 











A COVER DESIGN WHICH TELLS 
A STORY 


(From an oil painting in black and 
red by Alan Foster) 


no way is it intentional to show, much less to 


“feature,” the trade name. Similarly with 
films provided by the Prune Growers Associ- 
ation—the prunes are seen growing, gath- 
ered, and shipped, but not in a single foot of 
the film is there an advertising name or slo- 
gan shown. Yet these films are part of a 
publicity campaign. This fact is character- 
istic of much modern advertising. The com- 
mercial man feels the dignity and usefulness 
of his calling, and his idea of publicity is 
mainly educational. 


The Popularity of Pictures. 


The moving-picture business that was 
hardly known twenty years ago is to-day the 
fourth largest industry in the United States. 
This fact predicates the attractiveness of the 
picture. A picture in any form is more 
easily comprehended now than in the past, 
which means that the language of pictures 
is to be the language of advertising in the 
future. 

Like journalism, advertising has changed 
its complexion and is becoming more and 
more truthful, more and more educational. 
It is no longer the imperative slogan “Buy 
X,” but a direct request for the possible 
buyer to stop and consider the virtues of 
“X.” These conditions have a subtle in- 
fluence upon advertising art, an influence for 
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the better; for they tend to allow the artist 
more freedom in delineating his subject. He 
is no longer asked to falsify an object to be 
advertised—neither by actual misrepresenta- 
tion, nor by implication, through making the 
proportions of the object, or its relative im- 
portance to other objects, too great. 

In this new class of truthful delineation, 
there are expositions of what “X” really is 
that frequently have encyclopedic value; 
they are so clear that they are records of 
commercial and trade development. 

The artist may bring before us most 
graphically the history of transportation, or 
the historic development of a great railroad, 
the process of paper-making, the evolution of 
inventions relative to weaving, the rubber in- 
dustry, or the discovery of carborundum. 

The advertising agencies have a happy 
faculty of getting up pictures in sequence, 
in which the social significance of a certain 
industry is traced through different epochs 
in a brief succulent fashion, so that the pic- 
torial series could easily be used in a text- 
book for a class in history. 


Group Advertisements 


It is only fair to record that the rapid ad- 
vancement made in the use of advertisements 











(HOME shoes are good looking hard, rugged wear; and they cout 
—and nothing more. Others much less in the long run. 
yield long wear but sacrifice 4 booklet, "Five Thousand Mile 
good appearance. Shoes,” shows why Nettleton 
But men find in Nettleton Shoes shoes wear so well and always 
of Worthacombination of smart- preserve their good looks. Just 
ness and a surprising amount of write for a copy. 
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A SHOE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH EMPLOYS AN 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OBJECTS 


(Printed in color in the magazines and subsequently 
used as a poster) 
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in color is not wholly due to the proficiency 
of artists, for a business factor enters into 
the procedure. ‘There is a special business 
pooling of interests that enables standard- 
size magazines to carry color page advertise- 
ments without excessive costs. This is 
known as group advertising.. An advertiser 
makes a contract with an agency to run a 
full page in color, not in one magazine, but 
in six at a time. The agency has a number 
of such customers and it has a single printer 
print the four, eight or sixteen pages on one 
press, in an edition of three-quarters of a 
million sheets, for it is the aggregate of the 
combined circulation of six magazines! The 
large sheets are then cut up and the pages 
supplied to each magazine, according to the 
exact quantity of its circulation; these go to 
the bindery and are bound in with the black 
and white sheets of the regular edition of 
each magazine. It is easy to see what an 
economic arrangement this is; and it works 
to the advantage of the artists, for a higher 
price can be paid for a picture that is to have 
such a large circulation or “pull” than if it 
were to appear in one magazine only. Be- 
sides, so much money is at stake that all 
concerned—the advertiser, the agent, and 
each individual publisher—are anxious that 
the very best art is obtained, so that there 
will be no possibility of the advertisement 
falling flat. 

Another element that works in favor of 
the artist is that in this “insert”? method four 
colors (red, yellow, blue, and black) are 







































































THE DINING-ROOM AT THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, 
IN NEW YORK—FROM A WOOD CUT BY JOHN A. 
MURPHY 


(Mr. Murphy’s art involves cutting his design out of 
wood—thinking at every stroke of the tool about the 
decorative quality of the light mass he cuts away, or 
about the ‘‘color’’ of the dark mass he leaves to print. 
These wood cuts are the originals of Mr. Murphy’s de- 
sign, and they must stand or fall as decorative prints 
and not as reproductions or facsimiles of drawings) 


used in the printing, instead of one or two, 
the usual limit in the periodical. Also, a 
heavier grade of coated paper than is used 
in the body of the magazine is selected. 


Commercial Art and the 
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Graphic Arts 


There is perhaps still too 
great a void between the 
commercial artist’s standard 
of success and the true stand- 
ard that a craftsman should 
hold toward the Graphic 
Arts. That is to say, the 
commercial artists ignore too 
often the importance of the 
technique of engraving and 
printing. Among the men 
who have taken a firm stand 
for the artists’ technique is 
Mr. John J. A. Murphy, 


whose wood cuts have been 











ADVERTISING AN EXPRESS SERVICE BY PICTURING A DISTINCTIVE 


LOCALITY 


(This is a poster design by Adolph Treidler, reproduced from the original 
painting in body color, Mr. Treidler has probably won more prizes in poster 


appearing recently in the 
reading pages of the Century. 
In Mr. Murphy’s designs 


competitions than any other American designer. He seems to know how to we find the exceedingly care- 


make a picture that depicts a real place, or event, or character—and yet upon ° ° ‘ . 
analysis we see he has made a true label that epitomizes a specific idea) ful choice of line and distri- 
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bution of white and black masses that we 
find in Japanese prints. He has decided 
views upon the relation of the artist to 
his subject. He feels that the ideal con- 
dition for art work is when the artist se- 
lects his own subject and chooses his own 
form of expression and his own technique. 
The next best condition is when the artist be- 
comes an illustrator, the subject being chosen 
for him, but he being free to choose his tech- 
nique and general treatment. A third condi- 
tion is one that Mr. Murphy objects to, it 
is one which obtains too often in commercial 
art, namely, when not only is the subject 
selected for the artist, but the patron dictates 
as to how it should be treated—how large the 
sewing-machine should be, what the lady 
using it should look like, how many kittens 
should be playing on the floor, etc.; also what 
kind of pen technique or wash medium 
should be used, possibly holding up some 
other artist’s work as a model to be imitated. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 





world’s civiliza- 
tion, and with- 
out proper de- 
signing of type 
faces and prop- 
er balance in 
arrangement of 
type, commer- 
cial art can 
have no_ place 
among the fine 
arts. 

Mr. W. F. 
Goudy, who 
has probably 
done more to 
improve typo- 
graphical ap- 
pearance of ad- 
vertising than 
any man living, 
was a young 














A BOOK-COVER DESIGN BY 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


(Used as an advertising poster 
by the publishers, Boni & Live- 
right. Publicity men, artists as 
well as writers, might learn a 
great deal about brevity both in 
line and-word from the books 
on history, written and illustrated 
in rough caricature by Professor 
Van Loon) 















| My wife's away, but — 
Edison Service! 


\ The NewYork Edison Compan 
’ At Your dunce” ¥ 


Many convenient Branch Offices 


bookkeeper in the West with- 
out any art training when he 
made some sketches for an 
alphabet of capitals. Much 
to his surprise, his designs 
were accepted by an Eastern 
type foundry. He later prac- 
ticed making hand-lettered 
advertisements for Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Marshall 
Field & Co., and the Pabst 
Brewing Company. ‘“These,”’ 
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PICTORIAL ADVERTISING WHICH COMBINES SKILL IN LETTERING 
COMPOSITION AND A HUMOROUS INVENTIVE FACULTY 

This pen drawing was reproduced 

and used as the key plate for printing the black outlines in the colored print) 


(From a series created by F. G. Cooper. 


Luckily this kind of interfer- 
ence is becoming less and less 
every day. 

Taste in Typography 

The real test of the qual- 
ity of the advertising art is 
measured by the taste dis- 
played in its typography. 
Typography is to commer- 
cial art what architecture is 
to a city. A collection of 
houses may be called a city, 








writes Mr. Goudy, “at- 
tracted the attention of 
Mr. Powell, advertising man- 


AND 











a book full of pictures and 
printing may be called com- 
mercial art, but without true 
architecture the city can 
have no standing in the 


(Printed in orange and blue and black. 
line drawing, it will be noticed that the lettering and the small walking 
figure come out light instead of black—having been made from a positive 
instead of a negative; and tints have been added to the face, hands, and 
coat of the seated figure) 


A BLOTTER DESIGN IN COLORS 
Comparing this with the out- 
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OUR CREED 


E STAND for a sane 

American view of life; 
for liberty as guaranteed by’ 
obedience to law; for equal. 
rights of capital and labor; . 
for a just reward to all who 
.add to the spiritual, moral 
and material possessions of 
the nation; for the duties as 
well as the rights of citizen 
ship; and for unswerving 

loyalty to the nation. 











AN EXAMPLE OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
DESIGN BY WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


ager of Schlesinger & Mayer, by whom I 
was commissioned to make drawings for a 
type face ‘such as I had used in a series of 
thirty newspaper advertisements for the 
Pabst Brewing Company. Mr. Powell paid 
me for my drawings and later made an ar- 
rangement with the American Type 
Founders Company to cut the face, giving 
Schlesinger & Mayer the first use of four 
sizes of the new letter in their newspaper 
advertisements. I suggested that it be 
called ‘Pabst’ after Col. Fred Pabst, of 
Milwaukee.” 

One of the most successful pieces of typo- 
graphical compositions designed in recent 
years was a series of panels arranged by Mr. 


M. Cleland for the Locomobile Com- 


The De Vinne 
IDEA LIBRARY 


YOUR BANK OF BUSINESS IDEAS 
CWhy:not draw upon it 


A wax figure may wear a fine suit of 
clothes, but you wouldn’t have him on your 
pay-roll, Don’t stop with typo$raphy in 
judging of Commercial Printing. Does it bring business? That's 
the real standard of value. The IDEA LIBRARY is full of 
vigorous specimens. Well printed, too, most of them. 





=. 
ny 209 Lalayera Strent, New York 





A PRINTER'S ADVERTISEMENT—A CARD ISSUED 
BY THE DE VINNE PRESS, IN SEPIA AND BLACK 


(Education in matters typographical is the object 
of leading printers today. This “Idea Library” 
had its nucleus in the collection of books on print- 
ing formed_by the late Theodore L. De Vinne, a 
pioneer in the field of good printing. Forty years 
ago there were few commercial printers who had 
knowledge of any rules of art whatever. Mr. 
De Vinne’s excellent printing of the Century, then 
Scribner’s Monthly, made possible the advance 
in American illustrating and wood-engraving that 
brought those arts world-wide celebrity) 


pany. In these compositions Bodoni type 
was used throughout, and the panel was en- 
closed in a stock type border. There was 
no free-hand drawing, and yet the design 
stood out with an individuality that was ad- 
mired by experts on every hand. 


The Future of Art in Advertising 


Of course it is acknowledged that the art 
of advertising is in its infancy. Many ex- 
periments are being made that receive praise 
to-day but may be laughed at to-morrow. 
One of the questions most debated is 
whether or not an attractive picture—attrac- 
tive either because of its subject or in conse- 
quence of its artistic excellence—shall be 
considered a genuine piece of advertising 





C. BERTRAM. HARTMAN 


PICTURES 


AND 


“NEW YORK CITY 
MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
OCTOBER “1570 99m 19Qal 


AN ART CATALOG AFFORDING FREE- 
DOM NOT USUAL IN COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNING 


(An example of those combinations of 
“devise”? and lettering, which—though 
often of ephemeral nature—nevertheless 
have true advertising value in their 
power to attract by virtue of not being 
commonplace) 


matter simply because it attracts attention, 
or whether on the other hand it is absolutely 
necessary that the picture should positively 
portray the article advertised. Recently 
there was held at the National Arts Club in 
New York an “Art Directors’ Exhibition,” 
where there was shown a large collection of 
the most successful advertising pictures of 
recent years. Many experts, while they 
acknowledged the high artistic quality of the 
paintings and drawings shown, took the 
stand that few of the pictures were really 
good advertisements because they did not tell 








From the Will of 
EDMOND DE GONCOURT 


[TRANSLATED] 


mM‘ WISH IS that my Drawings, my Prints, my 
Curiosities, my Books—in a word, these things 
of art which have been the joy of my life—shall not 
be consigned to the cold tomb of a museum, and sub- 
jected co the stupid glance of the careless passer-by; 
but I require that they shall all be dispersed under the 
hammer of the Auctioneer, so that the pleasure which 
the acquiring of each one of them has given me shall 
‘be given again, in each case, to some inheritor of my 
own tastes. 




















THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
{MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President} * 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET 

NEW YORK 





BOOKLET PAGE, EXAMPLE OF TYPE COMPOSITION 
BY F. W. GOUDY 


(without their titles) an advertising story. 
This matter is likely to be discussed pro and 
con for many years to come. 

In the meantime many interesting experi- 
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ments in technique are being “tried out.” 
We enjoy the freedom of certain “hand- 
lettered” announcements and the humor of 
woodcuts by J. J. Lankes, Edward Laroque 
Tinker, and John Held, Jr., and we admire 
the woodcut-like technique that Franklin 
Booth has invented. The sketchy outline 
drawings, usually by women, of the fashion 
announcements, especially of children, have 
not an iota of the stiffness of the spiritless 
old-time fashion drawings. 

The colored magazine cover, that serves 
a double purpose of being an illustration and 
at the same 
time a poster 
to advertise 
the periodical r™ 
on the news- ‘ 
stand, is a 
growing fea- 
ture calling 
upon the tal- 
ents of our ‘ 
foremost 
artists. 

What the 
future of art 
in advertising 
will be, no one 
cantell. If . 
Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s 
strong argu- 
ment in favor 








A COLLECTION 


PAF 


Books alent Cats 


WITH NOTES BY 
PERCY.L. BABINGTON, 
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TITLE PAGE BY BRUCE ROGERS 








A HISTORY 
of PRINTING 


of-a clearer 
understanding 
of the graphic 
art processes 


(Printed by the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Rogers is 
estimated by many critics, both in 
America and England, as one of 
the world’s leading typographical 
designers. He has mastered every 
detail of the craft) 


COLONIAL 
MARYLAND 


1686-1776 





By LAWRENCE C, WROTH, First Assistant 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
» BALTIMORE 
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aS 
A SPECIMEN OF TYPOGRAPHICAL COMPOSITION BY 
NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, OF BALTIMORE 





takes effect, it 

is certain that the arts of wood-engraving 
and of auto-lithography will be developed 
and advertising designs will be more closely 
related with good typography than they are 
to-day. The work of men like Bruce Rogers, 
W. F. Goudy, and T. M. Cleland, tending 
toward simplicity and balance, should have 
the same effect on the buyer of printing that 
the simple designs of our architects have upon 
civic architecture. ‘We must revert to the 
calm dignity of colonial forms in our adver- 
tising, just as architects and interior decora- 
tors are reverting to that spirit in our 
buildings. 

Then perhaps the public will follow Mr. 
Frank Alva Parsons in his strenuous protest 
against the desecration of Broadway by the 
electric signs, which now make that historic 
thoroughfare a medley of monkey-shines. 











THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAS 
MAKE HISTORY 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


HISTORY-MAKING meeting took 
place in Baltimore, Maryland, from 
April 20 to 29, when two thousand women 
from every State in the United States and 
from twenty-two countries of the western 
hemisphere came together at the third an- 
nual convention of the National League of 
Women Voters and the Pan-American Con- 
ference called by the League. 
It was in truth a coming-together; and 
for that fact, quite apart from any accom- 
plishments at the 


establishing and cementing permanent bonds 
of friendliness. 

“Tt will be the most significant inter- 
national gathering of women ever held in 
the history of the Americas,” said John 
Barrett, former director of the Pan- 
American Union, in commenting on the 
opening of the conference. And on the clos- 
ing night, Dr. L. S. Rowe, director of the 
Pan-American Union, summed up the con- 
ference in these words: 

Important as have 





meeting, quite apart 
from program or 
speeches, it will be 
written into the his- 
tory of the conti- 
nents of North and 
South America. 
The importance 
with which the con- 
ference was judged 
in its potentialities 
for international ° 
friendliness was evi- 
dent from the in- 
ception of the plan. 
The American Sec- 

















retary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, sent invita- 
tions to the confer- 
ence through repre- 
sentatives of the 
United States Department of State in 
the various countries of this hemisphere. 
Our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, 
directed the attention of the foreign govern- 
ments— through representatives of the 
United States Department of Commerce in 
those countries—to the importance of send- 
ing official delegates. 

The very fact that the men of the Amer- 
icas have had difficulties in the realms of 
economics and finance, where wars are bred 
and nurtured, contributed to the desire that 
the women of the Americas should find a 
common purpose, a common basis of under- 
standing, a common compelling reason for 


MRS. MAUD WOOD 
PARK 


been the subjects to 
which you have ad- 
dressed yourselves, the 
conference, viewed as 
a whole, possesses a 
significance far deeper 
than the content of a 
program. In this com- 
ing-together of the 
women of the Ameri- 
cas, there is something 
that stirs the imagina- 
tion, there is some- 
thing that makes us 
see more clearly than 
ever before the larger 
significance of the 








(Honorary vice-president and honorary president of the 
newly formed Pan-American Association) 


Pan-American move- 
ment. In fact, the con- 
ference which you 
have held marks a dis- 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN tinct and important 


CATT step in the develop- 
ment of that move- 
ment. No matter how 
cordial may be the re- 
lations existing between governments, they are 
never built on strong and firm foundations unless 
they rest upon the mutual understanding, confi- 
dence, and good-will of the masses of the people. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
through conferences such as these, through the in- 
terchange of thought and expression, the nations 
of America be made to see and appreciate the fact 
that their economic, social, and educational prob- 
lems have much in common, and that through co- 
operation, mutual helpfulness, and interchange of 
experience these problems can be most effectively 
carried toward successful solution. 


For three days the women of the Americas 
discussed conditions and laws in the various 
countries, with women who hold high gov- 
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ernment positions in the United States pre- 
siding over the conferences. Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, directed a confer- 
ence on the legal status of women. A dis- 
cussion of conditions and laws for women 
in industry was presided over by Miss Mary 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor. Child-welfare 
discussion was di- 
rected by Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief 
of the Children’s 
Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor; 
education, by Miss 
Julia Abbott, of the 
Bureau of Educa- 
tion; social hygiene, 
by Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker, executive 
secretary of the 
United States In- 
terdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board. 
The concluding con- 
ference on the po- 
litical status of wo- 
men was conducted 
by Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, pres- 
ident of the Inter- 
national Woman 
Suffrage Alliance and foundér and honorary 
chairman of the National League of Women 
Voters. 

















MISS BERTHA LUTZ 


(Brazilian delegate to the 
Pan-American Conference of 
Women) 


A Permanent Body 


The direct result of the meeting at Balti- 
more was the formation of a permanent 
Pan-American Association, with these offi- 
cers: honorary president, Mrs. Catt; presi- 
dent, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of 
the National League of Women Voters; 
honorary vice-president, Dr. Paulina Luisi 
of Uruguay; vice-presidents, Sefiorita Elena 
Torres of Mexico, Sefiora Ester Niera De 
Calvo of Panama, and Donna Bertha Lutz 
of Brazil; secretary, Sefiora Maria Suarez 
De Coronado of Colombia; treasurer, Sefiora 
Olga Capurro De Varela of Uruguay. 
There is an advisory committee with a rep- 
resentative from each of the twenty-two 
countries sending delegates to the conference. 

The aims of the Association are: ‘To 
promote general education among all women 
and to secure for them higher standards of 
education; to secure the rights of married 
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women to control their own property and 
their own wages; to secure equal guardian- 
ship; to encourage organization, discussion 
and public speaking among women, and free- 
dom of opportunity for all women to culti- 
vate and use all their talents; to educate 
public opinion in favor of granting the vote 
to women and secure their political rights; 
and to promote friendliness and understand- 
ing among the Pan-American countries to 
the end that there may be perpetual peace in 
the western hemisphere.” 


Messages from Europe 


It was not only friendly relations in this 
hemisphere which the meeting sought to es- 
tablish. The hopes of women in Europe for 
the conference were indicated in the cables 
which were sent before the meeting opened. 
Cables were sent from Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Holland, Spain, and England. Espe- 
cially interesting was the cable from eight 
women members of the Finnish House of 
Parliament. And when the women in Bal- 
timore discussed peace, they discussed not 
Pan-American but world peace; and when 
they discussed a 
league or a confer- 
ence or an associa- 
tion, they discussed 
not a Pan-American 
league but a world 
league. 

The National 
League of Women 
Voters called upon 
the Government of 
the United States to 
take prompt action 
for a world federa- 
tion which shall 
frame a law to “‘out- 
law war itself and 
to abolish it as a 
legalized institution 

















SENORA OLGA CAPURRO 


VARELA ‘ z 
(Official delegate from instead of to regu- 
ruguay) late it.” The League 


established a com- 
mittee on reduction of armament, with per- 
manent headquarters at Washington, for the 
purpose of “developing an agency to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with the women 
of other nations.” 

The meeting was significant for still an- 
other reason besides its peace proposals. It 
made clear the next step in the woman move- 
ment, the struggle between those who are 
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content to use their voting power. for legis- 
lation which is of special concern to women, 
and those who believe that an intelligent 
understanding of current events and a grasp 
of the general governmental problems of 
economics and finance are vital to the best 
use of the ballot and to the attainment of 
world peace. 

When the League of Women Voters was 
organized three years ago, six standing com- 
mittees were established. Three of these 
are generally political in character—Ameri- 
can citizenship, women in industry, and uni- 
fication of laws concerning women. ‘Three 
are strictly welfare in their scope—child wel- 
fare, social hygiene, and food supply and 
demand. ‘To these six there have since been 
added a committee on peace and a depart- 
ment on efficiency in government, which 
has been made the chief work of the 
organization. 


Political Education 


Although other organizations were doing 
welfare work successfully when the League 
was established, no other such large group 
is concentrating on political education work; 
and a group of mem- 
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regretted the inclusion of many of the com- 
mittees in the League program. “There is 
confusion between what is social reform and 
social legislation and what I would call 
political education, political evolution, and 
political legislation,” declared Mrs. Catt. “I 
do not agree with those who say that social 
hygiene and child welfare are training for 
citizenship. There is a phase of the ques- 
tion as to making 
this aim predomi- 
nant that no one 
should ever forget; 
that if any commit- 
tee of the League is 
to be dropped, there 
is somebody else to 
do that work; but 
there is no other or- 
ganization to do the 
political work. I 
regret that in this 
convention there has 
not been the oppor- 
tunity for frank and 
free discussion as to 
how women can in- 
fluence political con- 

















bers of the League, 
headed by Mrs. 
John O. Miller, of 
Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Penn- 
sylvania State 
League of Women 
Voters, has been ac- 
tively urging that 
the League elimi- 
nate all work ex- 
cept that of definite 
political character. 
The convention this 
year adopted long 
programs of legisla- 
tion recommended 
by the various com- 
mittees, and pledged 
the members of the 
organization to the 
support of more than one hundred federal 
and State laws. Many women declared that 
these programs were far too long and con- 
tained topics far too technical for proper 
consideration within the limited amount of 
time allotted at the convention. 

There was a vigorous discussion, of this 
question, ending with a striking statement 
from Mrs. Catt, who said that she had 














MME. JAIME C. DE VEYRA 


(Official delegate from 
the Philippines to the Pan- 
American Conference of 
Women) 


ditions for good. I 
think you are too 
far down in the 
kindergarten for 
voting women.” 

Immediately after Mrs. Catt’s statement 
the convention voted to have a commission 
bring in a reorganization plan at the next 
convention. 

Later Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador, challenged the women on this very 
point. At the concluding session of the 
convention he said: 


DR. GRACE RITCHIE ENG- 
LAND, OF MONTREAL 


(Official delegate from the 
Dominion of Canada) 


You are all too ignorant, and unless you get 
out of that ignorance you are a positive danger. 
If you are going to work for friendliness between 
nations, you have got to get down to understand- 
ing the questions which vitally affect nations. 

The legal condition of women is interesting, 
but it is not vital. You must get clear in your 
minds the difference between questions which are 
interesting and those which are vital to nations. 
Our national differences which have led to inter- 
national clashes have concerned these vital ques- 
tions. We have had our religious wars, our ter- 
ritorial wars, our economic wars. 

If women are really going to make themselves 
felt in politics, if they are really going to work 
for friendliness between nations they must under- 
stand trade, commerce, and finance. Men have 
absorbed knowledge on these matters more readily 
than women, and still there is colossal ignorance 
among men concerning them. 
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Meetings such as this are helpful, but if women 
really are to influence international relationships 
they must do it through the wisdom with which 
they exercise their rights at the polls, and such 
wisdom will come only through understanding 
the great mass of economic problems and diffi- 
culties which are filling minds and affecting in- 
ternational relations to-day. 


The spirit of the League itself was 
summed up in the “pledge for conscientious 
citizens,” offered by Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
in her address as president: 


Believing in Government by the People, for the 
People, I Will Do My Best— 


First, To inform myself about public ques- 
tions, the principles and policies of 
political parties, and the 


set thousands of women to thinking by her 
statement that “men have laid down their 
lives in the belief that they were making 
the world better; women must lay down 
many things in their lives to make the world 
better.” 

There were other interesting figures in 
the English group, including Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttleton, member of the British Trade 
Board, magistrate in the children’s court, 
and intimately associated with the great fig- 
ures in English political life of this genera- 
tion; and Mrs. Kate E. Trounson, of Lon- 
don, executive secretary of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, who carried to 

the convention the greetings of 





qualifications of candi- 
dates for public offices. 

Second, To vote according to my 
conscience in every elec- 
tion, primary or final, at 
which I am entitled to 
vote. 

Third, To obey the law even 
when I am not in sym- 
pathy with all its pro- 
visions. 

Fourth, To support by all fair 
means the policies that I 
approve of. 

Fifth, To respect the right of 
others to uphold convic- 
tions that may differ from 
my own. 

Sixth, To regard my citizenship 
as a public trust. 








the women of the world. 

Then there was that veteran 
of the suffrage movement, Mrs. 
Catt, who advised the women 
to go into the political parties 
and work there, and to codper- 
ate with instead of opposing 
men. 

Prominent also were Secre- 
tary Hughes, Secretary Hoover, 
Secretary Wallace, Senator Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas, and 
Mr. Huston Thompson of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
There were a score of women 
who are running for office in 
the fall campaigns, for Con- 
gress, for State legislatures, and 








In a message sent to the con- 
vention, President Harding de- 
clared that “the world has rea- 
son to welcome every effort 
looking toward larger coéperations, better 
understanding, and the minimizing of differ- 
ences and frictions. In this direction the 
women, with their fine sense of human 
values, their generous purposes, and their un- 
selfish aspiration for the betterment of the 
race, will be able to contribute much.” 


Outstanding Personalities 


Among many interesting personalities at 
the convention there stood out preéminently 
that of Lady Astor, whose slender, vivacious 
figure was the center of attention. It was 
she who told Secretary Hughes to his face, 
before thousands of hearers, that she was for 
the League of Nations and that regardless 
of politicians there is a world league of peace 
in the hearts of women. It was she who 


LADY ASTOR, M. P. 


(A_ British visitor at the 
Baltimore convention) 


for lesser offices. There were the 
200 foreign women and Vice- 
President Coolidge, Speaker 
Gillett, and other members of 
official Washington, who welcomed the wo- 
men on the day that they spent at the nation’s 
capitol, when the delegations from each 
State met their representatives in Congress 
and asked them to vote for peace and for 
the independent citizenship of married 
women-—the two principal projects endorsed 
by the League for the coming year. 

But personalities and programs were not 
the main points of this meeting. The real 


significance of the event lies in establishing - 


permanent ties of peace between the women 
of all the countries represented and making 
evident the next issue in the woman move- 
ment—economics, politics, government in its 
general aspects, as against welfare, women’s 
interests, and government in its social 
aspects. 
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GIVING STABILITY TO THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


BY ELLIS SEARLES 
(Editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


T will take more than talk and good 

wishes to solve the present-day problem 
of the coal industry. The situation is one 
that calls for the exercise of the hardest kind 
of hard common sense on the part of the 
Government, the Congress, and the public, 
and anything less will accomplish nothing. 
It is not an ailment that can be disposed of 
with a palliative nostrum in the form of a 
wage reduction or a wage increase. Such 
remedies are but temporary expedients at 
the best. When a patient is as seriously ill 
as the coal industry is just now, a narcotic 
may be administered which will bring rest 
and repose for a time, but when the effects 
of the drug have worn off, the patient is as 
sick as ever and his case calls for the same 
vigorous treatment that was indicated in the 
first place. 

Coal miners would be delighted with a 
wage increase, for it would afford them a 
better living for themselves and their fami- 
lies. With more money they could buy 
more and better food, clothing, and home 
furnishings. They could better enjoy life. 
More money would bring more sunshine 
into their lives and their homes. It would 
mean better things for the kiddies who will 
be the reigning citizenship of to-morrow. A 
wage increase would ease their economic 
aches and pains for the next two years, but 
at the end of that time, unless some other 
remedy were applied, their agonies would 
return to trouble them in the same old way. 

It is no different with the coal companies 
and coal operators. ‘They say they are hav- 
ing aches and pains, caused by a lack of sufh- 
cient income. ‘They have yet to prove this 
statement, for they have thus far refused to 
submit to a thorough examination and diag- 
nosis of their ailment. They say the only 
thing that will do them any good is a reduc- 
tion in the wages of their miners. This, 
too, would afford but a temporary relief, for 
two years hence, unless the coal industry is 
cured now, they will suffer a recurrence of 
the old illness. 


The coal industry has been ill ror many 
years, and the same old palliatives of wage 
increases and wage reductions have failed to 
restore it to good health, although they have 
been administered regularly and constantly 
throughout the years. And since this line of 
treatment is a failure, we may as well con- 
clude now as any time that something else 
must be done. But what? ‘That’s the 
problem that confronts the Doctors of 
Industrial Ills. 


How the Public Can Help 


In the first place, something has got to be 
done to educate the public up to the neces- 
sity for steady operation of the coal mines 
and a continuous flow of coal from mine to 
coal-bin. This would eliminate the terrible 
waste that now afflicts the industry. It 
would bring about lower prices for the coal 
that the average citizen must buy. But this 
will be no small job. The public is slow to 
acquire any education along such lines. Peo- 
ple do not buy straw hats in the winter- 
time, even though they be marked down to a 
nickel apiece, because they do not need straw 
hats in cold weather. The public extrava- 
gantly insists upon waiting until the sun 
beats down upon its individual and collective 
heads with all of its ferocity and then buying 
straw hats at a high price. Nor do the 
people buy overcoats in the summertime, no 
matter how cheap they may be. They do 
not need overcoats until the winter blasts 
are upon them. 

It will require a severe jolt to induce the 
public to adopt a policy of buying coal the 
year round. Probably it will be necessary to 
create such a serious shortage of fuel at the 
beginning of a winter that the people cannot 
get coal at any price. Of course there would 
be suffering and hardship, plenty of it, but if 
nothing else will bring the answer, why not 
try it? Once the public becomes aware that 
it must buy coal early in the season or do 
without, there is a possibility—and a bare 
possibility at that—that it may accept the 
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doctrine of early buying as a matter of self- 
protection. 

But who is going to teach the public this 
lesson? ‘That is one of the great problems 
confronting the coal industry. So great will 
the task be that it must be undertaken by the 
industry itself and government, national, 
State and local. Some of the millions of dol- 
lars that are spent year after year by opera- 
tors and miners in fighting each other over 
proposed wage increases and wage reduc- 
tions could more profitably be spent in a 
joint effort to win the public to a policy of 
buying coal throughout the year, thus stabil- 
izing the coal business and making it what 
it ought to be. 

Just now, when this article is being writ- 
ten, the country is in the throes of the great- 
est strike of coal miners that the world has 
ever seen. ‘Thus far, there is no suffering 
as a result of the strike, and there is no 
public excitement over the affair. There ap- 
pears to be plenty of coal to meet all of the 
requirements of the people for several weeks 
to come, so the people merely yawn lazily 
and remark that “we should worry.” Yet, 
all industry is threatened with stagnation; 
business is in danger; the country’s pros- 
perity is at stake. 

It is the same old story of all previous 
fights over a temporary settlement of the 
wage question. Each idle day adds to the 
tremendous waste that has strangled the in- 
dustry for years. “True, there will come a 
settlement of the controversy on some sort 
of basis, but no one knows when that will 
happen. Once the settlement is accomplished 
the mines will reopen, the miners will return 
to work, and coal will once more flow into 
the channels of trade. The people will be- 
gin again to obtain coal for their needs and 
they will settle back. into their old-fashioned 
lethargy and turn their attention to golf and 
soft drinks. They will forget that two years 
hence there will be another fight of the same 
kind, another shut-down of the mines, more 
idleness, more waste of money, more waste 
of human earning power, another business 
depression due to a coal miners’ strike, and 
more losses of business and commerce, unless 
something is done in the meantime to cure 
the coal industry of its present ills. 


Licensing of Mines as a Remedy 


Even though the present controversy be 
adjusted by an agreement on a wage scale 
for the coming two years, the problem of the 
coal industry will still be with us. 


There are too many mines and too many 
miners in this country. ‘That is the reason 
for the awful waste in the coal business. A 
long step in the direction of stabilization 
would be taken if 30 per cent. of the mines 
and 30 per cent. of the miners were elimi- 
nated. But how is this to be accomplished 
and by whom? Who has the right to say 
that this or that mine shall be closed and 
abandoned or that this man or that man 
shall quit mining coal and engage in some 
other activity? And yet, until something 
along that line is done, the ills of the coal 
industry cannot be cured. 

Perhaps Congress could enact a law that 
would provide for the licensing of coal mines 
and then license only a sufficient number of 
well-equipped,’ highly efficient low-cost mines 
to meet the fuel requirements of the country. 
In this way coal production would soon be 
placed upon a standardized, rather than 
upon the present haphazard and wasteful, 
basis. The mines that operate only on a 
high-cost basis would be unable to compete 
with the more efficient mines that produce 
coal at a lower cost per ton and they would 
be forced to quit, whether they wished to do 
so or not. 


Present Oversupply of Mines and Miners 


Thousands of these little mines were 
opened up during the World War, when 
the demand for coal was imperative and 
there was need for every pound of fuel that 
could be produced. They sold their output 
at tremendously high prices in the war 
period and made large profits. Then the 
war was ended and the demand for coal 
ceased. These new mines were not able to 
compete on a fair basis with the larger and 
better-equipped properties in normal times, 
and yet they have been hanging on to the 
fringe of the business, selling coal where 
they could and at any price. They have 
not made any money since the war, nor can 
they make any money. But they can and do 
upset the coal business. 

They must have a force of men at hand con- 
tinually so that they may produce coal when- 
ever they have orders to fill. If these miners 
were to leave the camp because of irregular 
employment it would be impossible for the 
mine to run when orders were on the books. 
Therefore, no effort whatever has been made 
by the operators to reduce the number of 
men employed in and around the mines. 
Each coal operator feels that he has the same 
right to produce and sell coal that any other 
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operator has, and he aims to be prepared for 
business every day in the year. Such irregu- 
larity in their employment prevents the 
miners from making a living, but they stick 
to the mine anyway. 

So long as there is such a tremendous over- 
supply of miners and an excessively large 
number of coal mines the industry cannot 
be stabilized. The present force of miners 
could produce, in the present number of 
mines, 800,000,000 tons of coal annually, 
and the normal demand is for only 500,- 
000,000 tons. Every requirement could be 
met if 150,000 miners and one-third of the 
coal mines were eliminated and steady em- 
ployment afforded for the men who would 
remain.. There is ample room on the farms 
of this country for every man who wishes 
to leave the mines and try his hand at tilling 
the soil. 


Union and Non-Union Mines 


But while the overdevelopment of the 
mining industry is a great evil that keeps 
prosperity at arm’s length for the miner and 
operator, it is by no means the only problem 
that must be solved by those who shall under- 
take a reorganization and stabilization of 
the coal business. No sooner would this 
stupendous task be started than there would 
bob up the ever-present conflict between the 
union and the non-union interests. 

Approximately 70 per cent. of the total 
output of coal in the United States is pro- 
duced by union miners and 30 per cent. by 
unorganized or non-union miners. The per- 
centage of non-union coal mined has grown 
during the last several years by reason of 
the great development of coal mining in 
West Virginia. It is even said that if the 
non-union mines of the country were worked 
at their full capacity they could produce 
enough coal to take care of 50 per cent. of 
the normal demand. The cost of production 
in the non-union fields is lower than in the 
organized fields. The rate of wages paid to 
non-union miners is much below that which 
prevails in the union fields, and this enables 
the non-union operator to undersell the 
union operator in the markets. 

There are those who say that the wages 
of union miners should be reduced to the 
non-union level in order that the union mines 
might compete with the non-union mines on 
a basis of equality. But they forget that 
this would be an impossible policy, because, 
no matter what kind of reduction might be 
made in the wages of union miners, non- 
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union operators could’ make further and 
deeper cuts in the wages of their employees, 
since they are unorganized and have no 
means of protection against anything the 
operator may do. 


West Virginia’s “Gunman System” 
g J 


We also hear people say that the non- 
union miners ought to be organized and 
their wages and working conditions brought 
up to the level of those employed in union 
mines. ‘This would be a fine plan, indeed, 
for it would establish a decent American 
standard of living among the families of 
those men. But this, also, is impossible so 
long as non-union coal operators deny the 
right of the union to carry their doctrine of 
trade unionism to their employees. And to 
make sure that this does not happen, non- 
union coal companies in many places, notably 
in the unorganized fields of West Virginia, 
employ hundreds of armed gunmen and 
thugs whose business it is to keep out union 
organizers. 

This gunman system has been a burning 
disgrace to the great State of West Virginia 
for years. Countless graves on the moun- 
tainside testify to the effectiveness of the 
gunman system in preventing the coal 
miners’ union from obtaining a toe-hold in 
the non-union fields of that State. Year 
after year the union has sought to organize 
these men. Many times the union has been 
asked by non-union miners to come into the 
strongholds of the private army of the non- 
union operators and organize them into local 
unions, and the union has attempted year 
after year to carry on a campaign of organi- 
zation among them, but the result has been 
the same every time. There has been blood- 
shed and innumerable murders. Union or- 
ganizers and sympathizers have been as- 
saulted, beaten up, and driven out of the 
district more times than could be counted. 


Congress Can Regulate the Coal Industry 


There is not much use talking about the 
unionization of these West Virginia non- 
union fields, with conditions as they exist at 
present. Unless a better solution to the coal 
muddle is found than a resort to the black- 
jack and the high-power rifle there is small 
hope for improvement. But, surely, there is 
a way out of it. It is inconceivable that Con- 
gress will admit its impotence to solve the 
riddle. Congress created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with and regulate 
railroads and rates. It created a War Labor 
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Board that maintained peace in industry 
during the World War. It created the 
Railroad Labor Board, which is trying to 
keep peace in the transportation industry. 
Congress could very well profit from its ex- 
perience with these agencies, ascertaining 
their virtues and their shortcomings, and 
then create some kind of regulative body 
that would stabilize the coal-mining industry 
and relieve it of its cut-throat features. Only 
Congress can do this, and Congress must 
ultimately adopt this plan. 

Such a governmental agency should have 
full and ample power to make a genuine and 
thorough investigation of every angle of the 
coal business from end to end. ‘There is 
much to this business that the public knows 
nothing about, but the public is entitled to 
complete knowledge of everything connected 
with it. Coal is the basic commodity of our 
civilization. It comes before agriculture, 
transportation, or anything else, for without 
coal it would be wholly impossible to distrib- 
ute food among the people of the country. 
Transportation dies when it runs out of fuel 
for the creation of motive power. So, if it 
is the business of Congress to regulate trans- 
portation, it should be its business also to 
regulate coal in the public’s behalf. 


A Permanent Commission with Power 


There was a great strike of coal miners in 
1919 as a result of stiff-necked stubbornness 
on the part of coal operators in their refusal 
to negotiate with the miners. The President 
of the United States appointed a commission 
to determine the issues involved and that 
commission handed down a decision that was 
unsatisfactory to all parties concerned. It 
was a temporary commission, created to act 
only in the then existing emergency. It 
could not, in the brief span of its existence, 
get down to the grass-roots of the inherent 
troubles, nor did it have power or authority 
to go that far. All it could do under its 
grant of authority by the President was to 
effect a truce between the warring factions 
for a limited time, and, now, the same old 
fight has broken out afresh, involving the 
same questions and issues. 

The trouble with such commissions is that 
they are as a rule subject to the baneful in- 
fluence of political or other considerations 
that should have no place in the handling of 
problems affecting the very life of the people 
and of the nation. The circumstances 
under which they are created and under 
which they perform make it next ‘to impos- 


sible for temporary commissions or boards to 
accomplish permanent results. 

The public certainly has a right to know 
what is going on in the basic fuel industry. 
However, coal companies appear to hold a 
different view of the matter. They insist 
upon hiding their costs and sales prices and 
their profits behind an injunction so that 
the public may be kept in the dark. What 
is it that they are concealing from the 
public? Miners contend that if the oper- 
ators would disclose the truth about their 
profits for the past several years, the public 
would see that the coal companies and not 
the miners are making money. So, it is ap- 
parent that when Congress creates a com- 
mission to deal with coal it must grant to 
that commission authority to inquire into 
everything. 

There is no secret about miners’ wages 
and income. Any commission could gather 
information on that subject. But the profits 
of the operators continue to be an iron- 
bound secret. 

A permanent commission of this character 
should be composed of not less than nine 
men. There should be three representatives 
of the operators, three representatives of the 
miners, and three representatives of the pub- 
lic. Great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of these men. It would be fatal if any 
attention were paid to their political, social, 
business or financial connections. The three 
representatives of the operators should be 
practical, experienced coal producers and 
distributors, with a technical knowledge of 
the business side of the industry, including 
production, manufacture and distribution of 
coal as fuel. Those who represent the miners 
should be practical and experienced miners, 
men who have worked at the face of the coal 
and who know all about the technicalities of 
mining. They should be intimately ac- 
quainted with life in the coal mining camp 
and the problems of the miner and _ his 
family. And for the public, there should be 
on that commission three men selected be- 
cause of their high conception of justice and 
equity and who might be relied upon to 
guard zealously the interests of the coal con- 
suming public. 

The commission should not have the 
power to fix wages or prices for coal. Nor 
should it have the power to force compul- 
sory arbitration. But the scope of its 


authority should be so broad that it could 
delve into these matters and lay the facts 
before the people. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN CHINA 


BY PAUL MONROE 


[Professor Monroe, who is Director of the School of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, has recently returned from China, and at our request gives the readers of the REVIEW 
oF Reviews some of the results of his observation in that country—THE Ep1ror.] 


HINESE political conditions, judged by 


Western standards, are difficult to un- 
derstand. However, if the Westerner will 
study various features of the situation in the 
light of origins in Western government, the 
problem will appear much simpler. The 
present conflict is not a sectional strife, like 
the Civil War in the United States; for, 
though there is an existing Southern Repub- 
lic, there is no division of interests or even 
of views between the masses of people in the 
two sections. It is not an economic conflict, 
as in Russia; it is not a partisan conflict, as 
in Ireland. It can hardly be termed a civil 
war, since each party claims to be struggling 
for the unification of China and that when 
successful it will call a convention to bring 
about that unification. It is more nearly a 


struggle between feudal barons, using anti- 
quated methods for getting modern results. 


The Ten-Year-Old Republic 


The Chinese Republic was formed early 
in 1912, on the basis of a very brief revolu- 
tion during the latter part of the preceding 
year. The revolution itself was short and 
of little violence. The old Manchu govern- 
ment had little strength and no popular 
support. When the popular will found 
channels to express itself, it very quickly con- 
demned and overthrew the old régime, leav- 
ing unsettled, however, many important prob- 
lems in the development of a government of 
modern form, and leaving unrecognized 
or uncontrolled a number of troublesome 
factors long inherent in the social and 
political situation. The old Imperial Gov- 
ernment had never exercised a strong cen- 
tralized power. Modern forms of taxation 
had never been worked out; modern 
military and police authorities were but 
slightly developed. Internal revenues were 
largely in kind, chiefly in grain, for which 
large central storehouses were erected in 
every provincial center. Revenues from the 
customs, the salt tax, railway and postal ser- 
vice were largely controlled, both in collec- 
tion and expenditure, by foreigners. Local 


government went on with little disturbance 
because of its extreme decentralization, and 
because of the long existence of democratic 
practices in the village and town communi- 
ties in which from 85 per cent. to 90 per cent. 
of the people dwelt. Justice was adminis- 
tered and the ordinary routine of govern- 
ment carried on largely on the basis of cus- 
tom approaching what the Anglo-Saxon 
would call common law. 


A Feeble Central Government 


The new republican government, set up in 
1912, attempted to reorganize these old cus- 
toms and administrative procedures into the 
Western forms both in the national and the 
local governments, chiefly, however, in the 
central government, where modern bureau- 
cratic forms had never been extensively in- 
troduced and where less opposition from 
tradition was to be expected. One must 
bear in mind that in the brief period that 
has since elapsed the political leaders of China 
have been trying to develop modern forms 
of administrative government, including mod- 
ern forms of taxation—modern forms of a 
paid soldiery and of a westernized scheme of 
governmental machinery and of administra- 
tion of justice. 

Since this must be done on the basis of a 
strong central power for a huge mass of 
425,000,000 people, in whom local traditions 
are very strong, and local forms of demo- 
cratic administration traditional, and the 
administration of justice largely personal and 
conventional, it is proving a difficult task. 
The central government at present has nom- 
inal power only. The President, Hsu Shih 
Chan, is an admirable gentleman, an old 
scholar, respected by everyone for his integ- 
rity, feared by no one for his power. He 
has no army; he has at present no sources of 
revenue, save as he may get funds by favor 
from some of the provincial governors or by 
personal influence with some of his own min- 
istry—chiefly that of Communications. Nom- 
inally he has the power to appoint the Tu- 
chuns, the military governors who in reality 
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control the provinces; practically the power 
of a successful political leader, especially one 
with local backing, is supreme. Cabinets are 
made and unmade through the influence of 
local cliques, chiefly dominated by military 
Tuchuns. 

The cabinet in control through 1921 was 
dominated by the Chihli party, which over- 
threw the Anfu clique in 1920 for its sym- 
pathies with the Japanese. However, it had 
to be a compromise cabinet, held together 
through the patriotic devotion and the diplo- 
matic ability of Dr. W. W. Yen, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, an American returned 
student. In December this cabinet, which 
had been reconstructed from time to time, 
was completely overthrown and a new one 
under the dominance of Chang Tso Lin was 
appointed. The head of this cabinet was 
Liang Shih Yi, called the God of Wealth 
of Modern China, and the political favorite 
of Chang Tso Lin. It is supposed that 
through him the southern interests and the 
Manchurian interests were brought together. 

To Wu Pei Fu and the Chihli party, as 
well as to the great masses of the people, this 
allegiance was unacceptable and brought his 
temporary retirement to Tientsin; this has 
been almost continuous since his appointment 
in December. In fact, the operation of the 
central government, including the payment 
of all salaries, had been practically blocked 
for many months, so that the present military 
conflict is in many respects a happy precipi- 
tation of this very muddy situation. 

A factor of additional importance is that 
the policies of foreign government in dealing 
with China have not been particularly help- 
ful. A modern government must depend 
upon financial and military strength as well 
as upon popular support. Popular support 
for the republican ideal is well developed; 
that for the administrative personnel since 
the time of Yuan Shih Kai has not been. 
Neither financial nor military support has 
been secured. It has been noted that the 
Western forms of property taxation are only 
in the process of development. Aside from 
provincial contributions, which are more or 
less uncertain, national income depends upon 
the customs, salt taxes, postal revenues, and 
the receipts from the railroads. Receipts for 
all three are practically all hypothecated as 
securities for foreign loans. 

The Chinese Government is unable to 
raise the rate of customs duties, since foreign 
nations have allowed a maximum limit of 
5 per cent. This notwithstanding the fact that 


imports from China into foreign countries 
may have to pay several hundred per cent. 
The rate on their staple products into the 
United States is from 50 to 60 per cent. 
Yet when the Chinese Government was al- 
lowed an additional 2 per cent. customs duties 
to provide for the exigencies of famine and 
flood, the complaint of the foreigner was 
very bitter that this surtax had not been re- 
moved with the disappearance of the emer- 
gency. Furthermore, foreign governments 
protest, as the British Government is now 
protesting vigorously at Canton, at any at- 
tempt to levy local taxation even on such 
commodities as liquor and tobacco, either as 
a consumption tax or as a form of excise. 
The British contention is that such an at- 
tempt to control the sale of liquors and its 
accompanying evils is a violation of British 
rights in Chinese trade. Consequently the 
national government has had in recent years 
practically no revenue left from these sources. 


Growing Power of Provincial Governments 

Meanwhile the provincial governments 
have been growing more and more indepen- 
dent, and have either been unable, or have 
refused, to make the proper financial contri- 
butions for the support of the central govern- 
ment. Hence the latter is left with little 
financial support, and, consequent upon that, 
little political or military power. 

The growth of the power of these provin- 
cial governments has been the striking phe- 
nomenon since the death of Yuan Shih Kai. 
Foreigners, as well as natives, have usually 
acclaimed Yuan Shih Kai as the strong man 
necessary for the establishment of modern 
government in China. So he was, especially 
during the crucial period of the first few 
years of the Republic. But discriminating 
critics also credit him with the introduction 
of the forces that have brought about the re- 
cent unfortunate situation. For, in order 
to strengthen his power he bought off the 
local governors who were becoming more or 
less hostile, particularly toward his design 
of restoring the monarchy in his own per- 
son. In order to do this, Yuan Shih Kai had 
to have funds, and these were taken from the 
national bank. This bank had become an 
element of strength to the new government 
and was introducing the very greatly needed 
financial reforms which promised shortly to 
lead to a unified monetary system throughout 
the Republic. A strong national bank has 
not been developed since that time, and the 
problem of local currency has become more 
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trying and acute. The national government 
was left without any financial institution to 
fall back upon. 


A Modernized Feudal System 


Meanwhile the second unfavorable factor 
developed through this policy of Yuan Shih 
Kai. The provincial military governors 
became conscious of their strength and of 
their influence over the central government ; 
they built up local standing armies which 
became personal possessions, or at least owed 
only personal or local allegiance. ‘The sys- 
tem which has developed during the last six 
or seven years differs little from that of a 
medieval feudal system. ‘The local military 
governors or Tuchuns now collect and con- 
trol the local revenues, although these are 
nominally under the control of the civil gov- 
ernor. Out of these revenues have been 
built up small standing armies of a paid sol- 
diery. In several instances where the Tu- 
chun has possessed unusual powers of leader- 
ship and administration, he has come to exer- 
cise control over two or three provinces. Of 
these the two outstanding ones are those of 
the present conflict, General Chang Tso Lin, 
governor of the three Manchurian provinces, 
and Governor Wu Pei Fu, of Hunan, who 
has recently extended his influence through- 
out the Yangtse Valley. To these should 
probably be added General Chen Chung 
Ming, of Canton, who, through coéperation 
with Sun Yat Sen, extended his control over 
the two provinces of the south, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. An account of the character 
and influence of the two leading Tuchuns 
may throw some light upon the present con- 
troversy. 


Dramatic Entry of Chang Tso Lin 


Chang Tso Lin was a common soldier in 
the war between China and Japan in 1895. 
Thereafter, as with many of the soldiers of 
a disbanded Oriental army, he entered the 
occupation most nearly allied, that of ban- 
ditry. This, however, in the unsettled con- 
ditions then prevailing, came near to being 
recognized as a legitimate calling. When the 
old governor of Manchuria offered leaders 
of the banditry the choice between exter- 
mination or service with the government, the 
leader of the bandits, named Chang Tso Lin 
—though not our present hero—declined to 
accept it. The proffered favor was fraught 
with some danger, since it frequently hap- 
pened that a recruit under such conditions 
soon met with an unfortunate accident which 


permanently deprived the government of his 
services; however, one of the subordinate 
officers expressed to the chieftain his willing- 
ness to undertake the role himself if there 
could be an exchange of name. So the fu- 
ture Governor-General of Manchuria ac- 
quired a new name, that of his chieftain; also 
a new position, which he filled with ability, 
and an open road to success which he has 
long traveled. Incidentally, the original 
Chang Tso Lin now serves as a subordinate 
officer in the army of his former subordinate, 
who now bears his name. This is a personal 
illustration of the complications of Oriental 
politics. 

While an uneducated man and until re- 
cently illiterate, Chang Tso Lin must be a 
man of real personal ability and of political 
astuteness. It is said that he is under the 
dominance of Japan. His own explanation, 
recently given to the writer, was that he 
had to live in daily contact with the Japa- 
nese; that they are his nearest neighbors; 
that they have control of the South Man- 
churian Railroad and have settled in force 
in his province. He has succeeded in living 
in peace with them and in maintaining his 
own power. During the Washington Con- 
ference he went on record as opposed to any 
concessions whatever to the Japanese in his: 
region. Chang claims to be as much of a 
patriot as any of the Chinese leaders. 

It is impossible for a casual visitor to pass 
judgment on these personal claims. One can 
only judge by results. But if it is true that 
Chang Tso Lin had the backing of a Japa- 
nese military power, the recent defeat to his 
army brought such a blow to the prestige of 
Japan that they could ill afford to have pro- 
voked it; if in fact their influence and pres- 
tige was tied up at all in Chang Tso Lin. 
Admitting his personal ability and power, 
the real limitations of Chang are his use of 
arbitrary power, his belief in despotic gov- 
ernment and his conservative or reactionary 
political views in general. ‘These are due 
in large part, no doubt, to his lack of modern 
education and modern contacts. 


Rise of the Governor of Hunan 


The power of the central China leader is 
of more recent development. A few years 
ago Wu Pei Fu was a brigade commander in 
the military forces of the Chihli faction, 
under the Tuchun of Chihli, Tsao Kun, 
opposing the attacks of the Tuchuns of Cen- 
tral China. He revealed such military abil- 
ity and acquired such influence over the 
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people in general through his moderation and 
his professions of patriotic purpose that he 
gained great repute and the appointment as 
commissioner or Super-Tuchun of the two 
central provinces of Hunan and Hupei. This 
led to a continuance of the war with the 
province of Hupei. His acceptance of a 
Tuchunship and the subsequent local war 
lost him much of his prestige, for people im- 
mediately began to question whether, after 
all, he was a patriot of a new type or simply 
one more feudal lord who would have to be 
eliminated. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that both with the masses of his own 
people and with the foreigners resident in 
China, Wu Pei Fu is looked upon as the 
abler, the more patriotic and the more repu- 
table man. The events of the last few weeks 
have indicated also what people already be- 
lieved: his superior military ability. 


Sun Yat Sen’s Career 


The third party to this struggle has been 
the longest in the field, and is perhaps the 
most difficult to understand. Sun Yat Sen 
was one of the original republican leaders. 
He was the first provincial president of the 
Republic. He has exerted great influence as 
a patriot. He has many followers in all 
parts of China. On the other hand, he is 
generally looked upon and termed an ideal- 
ist or even a visionary, and not a practical 
administrator or statesman. In defense he 
admits his idealism, but asks if, after all, it is 
the ideal or the vision that misleads; he 
argues that realization is comparatively easy 
when the ideal is formed and accepted. As 
he said, “It took men several thousands of 
years to develop the conception of a steam 
engine, but once it was formulated, only a 
comparatively few years to make its service 
universal.” 

It was typical of the uncertainties of Chi- 
nese politics that the public did not know 
until the very last moment that the influ- 
ence of Sun and the Southern party was to 
be cast in with Chang Tso Lin. This seemed 
an unnatural alliance, since it was undoubt- 
edly between the most conservative and the 
most radical of the political groups. The 
popular feeling in the centers and north of 
China was that Sun’s allegiance was _nat- 
urally due to Wu Pei Fu and that with his 
support a strong central government should 
be set up in Peking. Furthermore, it is a 
popular interpretation that what Chang 
Tso Lin intended to do was first to elimi- 
nate the central Chinese leader through the 


assistance of Dr. Sun, and when that was 
accomplished to drop Sun and the Southern 
party quietly or with whatever noise it was 
necessary to make. 


Alleged Japanese Influence 


It has been frequently charged that Sun 
Yat Sen, as well as Chang Tso Lin, was 
under the influence of the Japanese. ‘That 
has been said so frequently of every Chinese 
leader that it is difficult to deny or affirm 
with proof in any case. Certainly the ideals 
set up by Dr. Sun and the Southern party are 
patriotic and progressive. And, certainly, 
also, in the eighteen months’ control which 
they had in Kwangtung, they have set up 
the most efficient and progressive government 
to be found in China. .Canton has devel- 
oped into a modern city. A democratic 
form of government is gradually being set up 
in the minor provincial cities. ‘They have 
adopted and are working out a progressive 
economic. and political program. ‘There is 
no question that it would be a great boon 
to all China if the same spirit and intelli- 
gent purpose could also be spread throughout 
the country. The problem is whether the 
method which Sun Yat Sen has now adopted 
will lead to that end. His military control 
of Kwangtung, and more recently of 
Kwangsi, is due, by general report, to the 
ability of General Chen Chung Ming. Gen- 
eral Chen recently gained the governorship 
of both provinces through his military skill. 
He has inspired the confidence of his people 
and of the foreigners in his administrative 
ability and his intelligent plans for the future. 

Even last fall, at a time when General 
Chen was being acclaimed as the hero and 
savior of his country, there was general talk 
that his plans and ideas did not agree with 
those of Dr. Sun and that a break must soon 
come. It was then said that General Chen 
favored the Central party under Wu Pei Fu, 
and was in reality opposed to a separate 
Southern government. ‘There was also some 


. talk of Dr. Sun’s allegiance with the Man- 


churian forces. This divergence of views 
has culminated in the anticipated break and 
the cables report that General Chen has been 
forced to retire to his native district, where 
he first built up his miltary power, and that 
of our old friend, Dr. Wu Ting Fang, for- 
mer minister to the United States, is the 
Acting Governor in his place. 

Thus we have the three great military 
factions of the present moment. ‘To these 
must be added an independent army under 
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the Tuchun of Szechuwan province of the 
far West, one under the Tuchun of Honan, 
and one under the Tuchun of Hupei. Wu 
Pei Fu has been in conflict with the forces 
from Szechuwan for some months and finally 
won the victory early in the winter. Cables 
indicate that he has yet to suppress the small 
military force of Honan, which is now in his 
rear. To these Tuchuns with distinct polit- 
ical ambitions and military forces, real though 
small, must be added those of the remaining 
eighteen provinces which are either indifferent 
or are playing a safe waiting game. 


Patriotic Pretensions of the Tuchuns 


One obstacle to the understanding of the 
problem by the outsider is the fact that all 
of these Tuchuns claim the same patriotic 
purpose; each of them holds that the local 
Tuchun is an evil, that China should have a 
strong central government; that the power 
of the disturbing Tuchuns should be sup- 
pressed. Each claims that he is working 
with this high patriotic purpose in view and 
that only through his success can this pur- 
pose be consummated. Whether in truth this 
is a fact, or that each is working either to 
make himself a national dictator or simply to 
increase his local power as with the remain- 
ing Tuchuns, who are content with provin- 
cial authority, is difficult to say. Subse- 
quent conduct alone will tell the story. By 
popular consent the better man has won. 
Whether the period of the feudal overlord- 
ship of these provincial governors will be 
replaced through the development of a 
stronger national government, based on a 
new constitution and a new patriotism, re- 
mains to be seen. If Wu Pei Fu can deliver 
this, as he promises to do, and if he will then 
eliminate himself or become the needed strong 
man operating through parliamentary chan- 
nels, he will become the present-day savior 
of China. 


A “Wear” of Minor Importance 


The understanding of both the political 


and the military problem is somewhat com- 


plicated by the Oriental setting. It has 
taken columns of cable news to give the de- 
tails of what would have amounted to a 
minor skirmish in the European War—not 
entitled even to mention in the usual 
morning report. The casualties of the first 


battle number, according to one report, about 
2000; the casualties all told probably less 
than 10,000; the two armies engaged total 
probably less than 100,000; the struggle over 
in ten days; the conquering general distrib- 
uting funds among the soldiery of the de- 
feated army; the conflicting armies forbidden 
the use of their own railways or entrance 
to their own cities by foreign governments ; 
the surrender of an army practically after its 
first defeat; the elimination after a few days’ 
struggle of one who for years has been looked 
upon as the strongest man in China; the dis- 
appearance overnight of alleged Japanese 
intrigue; all of these give the struggle some- 
thing of the comic opera effect. Perhaps 
if more of the local details could be furnished, 
this appearance would be strengthened. 

Yet all these evidences of insignificance 
do not minimize the importance of the 
struggle. Military defeat is not the largest 
factor in the political and military situation 
with the Chinese. They are at heart pacifi- 
cists. The initial victory, even a_ tactical 
advantage in position are often accepted as 
indicating the victor. Last year Chang Tso 
Lin was severely criticized for his action in 
clearing Mongolia of the Soviet forces and 
in pocketing the money which had been as- 
signed to him by the central government for 
this purpose (which, no doubt, he has re- 
cently used in the attempt to gain control 
of the same central government). Defend- 
ing this action to the writer he asked, “Are 
not the Soviet forces out of Mongolia? Did 
I not take my army up into Mongolia? Did 
not the Soviet forces then leave Mongolia? 
Did I not succeed in driving them out with- 
out killing any person or destroying any 
property? Was I not entitled to use this 
money to pay them to get out and to retain 
what was left for myself? Isn’t this the 
better way to make war so long as the re- 
sults are gained ?” 

Now, within three month: time the tables 
are turned and the Manchurian General has 
the opportunity of applying some of his own 
pacificist philosophy and stoicism to his own 
case. Undoubtedly the fact that anywhere 
south of the great wall he would be operating 
in the enemy’s country, that is, among the 
people who had no faith in his patriotism, 
had great effect upon the speedy relinquish- 
ment of his grandiose plans. 


























BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


NEGRO PROGRESS EXEMPLIFIED 


BY WALLACE BUTTRICK 


(President of the General Education Board) 


On April 5, 1922, a monument was unveiled at Tuskegee (Alabama) Institute in 
memory of Dr. Booker T. Washington, founder and first principal of the institution. 
Before the ceremony of unveiling took place agreat company assembled in the chapel, where 
telegrams were read from the President of the United States and other prominent people 
and addresses were made by the Honorable Josephus Daniels, formerly Secretary of the 
Navy; Dr. George C. Hall, a prominent Negro physician and surgeon of Chicago, Illinois, 
an intimate personal friend of Dr. Washington, and by Mr. Wallace Buttrick, president 
of the General Education Board. Following these exercises in the chapel the formal cere- 
mony of unveiling took place. The address of presentation was made by Dr. Emmett J. 
Scott, formerly secretary to Dr. Washington and now secretary and business manager of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. Mr. William G. Willcox, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, made the speech of acceptance. The monument was un- 
veiled by Davidson Washington, son of Dr. Washington, who was assisted by a boy and 
girl, students in the Institute. 


HE significance of what took place at contributed $25,000 for the purpose. It 
Tuskegee Institute on April 5 can only represented the affection and devotion and 
be appreciated when we have the background pride of a great race of people. He was 
of certain noteworthy facts. their first citizen. ‘They honored his mem- 
Six thousand people came together that ory, and they must have felt that in so doing 
they might honor the memory of a man born they honored their race. ‘The very faces of 
in slavery who achieved highest distinction this multitude of black people beamed with 
in the world of education and of public pride, and that sort of appreciation of high 
affairs. There were special railway cars character and high service which revealed 
from Boston, New York, Chicago, Wash- their own determination to achieve the same 
ington, and Atlanta. Many of the leading spirit of service and right living. 
white educators and public men from the Many of the guests were sitting on the 
States of the South were there. The spirit platform of the chapel. We noticed that 
of Booker Washington pervaded the place, the row of seats immediately in front of us 
and his name and fame and great public ser- was vacant. Soon there marched in a com- 
vices constituted the sole theme of the occa- pany of about one hundred Negroes, who 
sion. All felt that they were there to honor stood for a moment before those vacant places 
the memory of one of the world’s great men. and then took their seats. I cannot recall an 
The very occasion was impressive beyond incident more impressive or more inspiring. 
powers of expression and description. One felt new and fuller confidence in a race 
The monument was the gift of over one of people that could produce such a group 
hundred thousand Negroes who voluntarily of intelligent, good-looking, and altogether 
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noble men. A prominent Southern citizen 
said to me, “I am fully converted; I shall 
never again doubt the capacity of the Negro 
for attainment in knowledge and _leader- 
ship.” How we refrained from applause I 
cannot now understand. Every countenance 
on that platform beamed with satisfaction 
and hope and pride and confidence. 

The noble monument by Charles Keck is 
not by any means the chief memorial to 
Booker Washington. ‘Tuskegee Institute is 
his monument. Still more, that fine group 
of men and women who constituted the com- 
mittee and who represented the thousands of 
Negroes who contributed to the monument 
are a memorial to Booker Washington. 
Much of what is best and most hopeful and 
most promising in the race can be traced to 
the influence of that great man. The race 
needs heroes, for hero-worship has always 
been one great element in the progress of 
mankind. It is significant that this race has 
not chosen for its hero a man great in war 
or in statesmanship, but a man who with 
humble spirit, fine determination, real cul- 
‘ture, and unbounded enthusiasm devoted 
himself to the well-being of his’ fellowmen. 

I recall the story of Booker Washington’s 
wonderful life. A small Negro boy, a coal- 
passer in one of the mines of West Virginia, 
listening to the lunch-time conversation of 
some miners who were talking of Hampton 
Institute, a school where Negro boys and 
girls might work their way to an education. 
And this boy, with no possible knowledge of 
where Hampton might me, then and there 
resolved that he would go to that school. 
You know the story: a very little schooling; 


_ after 
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a year or more of work as a domestic servant 
in the home of a noble woman, Mrs. Ruffner, 
who strictly trained him in neatness and con- 
stant toil; the help of his noble mother and 
older brother, who added to his small sav- 
ings and enabled him to start for Hampton, 
five hundred miles away. I must scant the 
rest of the story: graduated at Hampton in 
1875; a period of teaching in Melden, Va.; 
further schooling at Wayland Seminary, 
Washington, D. C.; a minor executive posi- 
tion at Hampton Institute; the beginnings of 
Tuskegee Institute; the slow, hard struggle 
to public recognition and favor; the great 
Atlanta speech which announced to the world 
the emergence of an orator of the first rank; 
the ever rising and widening influence in his 
country and the world; his early and un- 
timely death. 

I have said that Tuskegee Institute is his 
monument. ‘This is true because Booker 
Washington created it. It is also true be- 
cause he created it in such a way that under 
other leadership it still grows and becomes 
more efficient. Many friends of the insti- 
tution wondered whether after the inspiring 
first principal passed away the school could 
continue to develop in right and wise direc- 
tions. I am sure it is the conviction of every- 
one who was present at this gathering, and 
of those of us who frequently visit the insti- 
tution, that Tuskegee Institute is adapting 
its work to changing and growing needs 
under the leadership of Dr. Moton, just as, 
the death of General Armstrong, 
Hampton Institute developed and adapted 
itself to growing needs under the direction of 


Dr. Frissell and Dr. Gregg. 
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WAS THE CRISIS AT GENOA NECESSARY? 


REMARKABLE editorial in the Lon- 
don Spectator opens with this sentence: 
“One of the saddest and the most ironical 
facts about the succession of crises in which 
Mr. Lloyd George has become involved is 
that they need not have happened.” 
Admitting that French policy is difficult 
to reconcile with British policy, “or for the 
matter of that with American or Italian 
policy,” and also that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan of persuading the nations to forge links 
of partnership and common interest, which 
should make future wars impossible, is an 
excellent one, the Spectator still maintains 
that the Genoa crisis need not have happened 
in the particular form in which it has hap- 
pened, because the approaches to it, created 
by Mr. Lloyd George himself, need not have 
existed. To illustrate its meaning the Spec- 
tator compares the Washington Conference 
with the Genoa Conference: 


President Harding, Mr. Hughes and their col- 
leagues had, as everyone admits now, great en- 
thusiasm for their project. But that did not pre- 
vent them from studiously thinking things out 
in advance; they took every precaution suggested 
by wisdom and moderation for preventing mis- 
haps. For example, they did not let their en- 
thusiasm run riot in such a way that they assumed 
good will on the part of others without any clear 
evidence that the good will existed. They did 
not hector nations into sending representatives to 
Washington—they knew that people who came 
against their inclinations would impede rather 
than help the Conference. Above all, they made 
sure that they had from the very outset one firm 
friend whc would back them through thick and 
thin. They knew for certain, that is to say, that 
British and American aspirations were identical. 
That was a splendidly firm foundation upon 
which to build. Then, again, they did not clutter 
up their agenda paper with a large number of 
doubtful or superfluous topics. Note the result. 
As France was not intimidated into sending rep- 
resentatives she sent them of her own accord, 
because she reflected that it was not desirable 
to be out of a world-movement. It is true that 
the French delegates found themselves in many 
respects out of sympathy with the Washington 
atmosphere, but in the end, acting under the 
original conviction that it would not be wise 
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to be out of the swim, France agreed to the main 
objects of the Conference. 

Having looked at that picture, let us look at 
the other. Mr. Lloyd George went to Genoa 
without having established any firm political 
friendship with anybody. He therefore had no 
sound foundation. Quite the reverse—France was 
suspicious, Russia was _ suspicious, Germany 
was suspicious (if not of us at least of 
France), and Italy was, to say the least of 
it, confused. The initial suspicion and _ con- 
fusion have so far become aggravated rather 
than reduced. If the Conference should break up 
with nothing settled—though we sincerely hope 
that this may be avoided—it would have been 
better that the Conference should never have been 
held. To attempt the big thing and to fail is 
nearly always to leave matters worse than they 
were before. It would not have mattered so 
much that Mr. Lloyd George’s so-called under- 
standing with France before the Conference was 
frail and ambiguous if he had had other devoted 
friends. He might have carried the thing through 
in spite of the French, just as the Americans car- 
ried their enterprise through at Washington. But, 
as it was, nobody was satisfied before the Con- 
ference, and when we write everybody seems to 
be less satisfied than ever. 


In attempting to assign a cause of the peril 
into which Mr. Lloyd George was led at 
Genoa the Spectator frankly states that in its 
judgment the real cause is that Mr. Lloyd 
George is unable to create confidence. ‘He 
repeatedly excites admiration; he repeatedly 
provokes gasps of wonder at his ingenuity 
and quickness in untying knots; he repeatedly 
brings back for a short time under his spell 
men who have been previously disillusioned, 
but he never disseminates an atmosphere of 
confidence.” Of course it is essential to such 
an undertaking as the Genoa Conference that 
everyone should have confidence in the prime 
mover. Instead of disseminating confidence, 
Mr. Lloyd George, notwithstanding his bril- 
liant powers, seems to have dispelled it. 

In seeking to account for this unpleasant 
fact, the Spectator reviews several instances 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s career which seem to 
show that his famous aptitude for negotiation 
and his effort to “soothe everybody” have 
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more than once got him in trouble. Too 
often he prefers the circuitous to the straight 
route. 

As to the British attitude toward France, 
the Spectator believes that although France 
may be unsympathetic and obstructive, the 
British Government should go forward with 
a policy of ‘‘appeasement and reconciliation 
in a steady manner.” In conclusion the 
editor says: 


To sum up, our need is that our foreign policy 
should be conducted quietly and steadily and in 
such a way as to create confidence. That is our 
only hope. We trust Mr. Lloyd George will re- 
member that the Foreign Office and the Diplo- 
matic Service have men of special training and 
experience, who are anxious to be used. They 
at least—for it is not their way—would not throw 
the French people into frenzies of suspicion. 
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There is no conceivable reason why even now 
France and Great Britain should not be brought 
near together again. France, as she proved at 
Washington, does not want to be morally iso- 
lated. In the final analysis her wisest men recog- 
nize that if Germany is bled white, not only 
would a general recovery be delayed or pre- 
vented, but Great Britain in those circumstances 
would be bound to ask that a share of the money 
received from Germany should be spent in paying 
back the money we lent to our European allies. 
Whatever we might receive would have to be 
passed on to America. These are “carnal 
thoughts,” and we would not dwell upon them, 
though they are perhaps just worth mentioning 
as factors in the problem. The really important 
thing at the moment is that Mr. Lloyd George 
should be brought by his friends to see the neces- 
sity of creating confidence. He seems hardly to 
know how to do it, but if he gave the matter 
serious thought his resource and adaptability 
might be equal even to this. 





THE LEADER OF THE “POPULAR PARTY” 
IN ITALY 


HE Italian political organization, 
known as the “Popular Party,” born a 
few weeks after the armistice of 1918, now 
has more than one hundred members in Par- 
liament, and holds the balance of power. 
Credit for the formation and leadership of 
this vigorous and growing organism in the 
body politic of Italy is conceded to a Sicilian 
priest, known as Don Luigi Sturzo. In the 
New York Times Magazine for May 7 Dr. 
Joseph Collins presents some interesting in- 
formation concerning the character and ca- 
reer of this aggressive leader of modern Italy. 
Don Sturzo is fifty-one years old and looks 
thirty-five. two years ago his name was 
known to only a few hundred Italians out- 
side his native province. When asked what 
he would do for Italy if he were all-powerful, 
he replied: 


Make her again the cultured light of the world; 
decentralize governmental administration; evis- 
cerate bureaucracy; give the people education 
and teach them to understand organic liberty, 
show them the advantages of communal au- 
tuaomy; strive to develop Italy’s commerce, par- 
ticularly in the Orient; teach her people to live 
in fear of God, whose mercies, indulgences, per- 
missions and promises are set forth by the hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church. 


Don Sturzo is by no means a novice in 
administration. For fifteen years he served 
as Mayor of Caltagirone, where he doubled 
the municipality’s bank balance, developed an 
electric light and power plant, restored the 
seminary and Episcopal residence, built com- 


munity houses for workmen, founded a tech- 
nical and zoological institute and one for 
olive culture, started a school of ceramics 
and doubled the number of primary schools. 
At the same time he taught philosophy, lit- 
erature, and canonical law in the seminary, 
and was a conspicuous figure at all the 
Catholic congresses. 

In the new Popular Party, as set in mo- 
tion by Don Sturzo, Dr. Collins recognizes 
the Christian Democrats of former days 
“galvanized and varnished.” 


Its purpose was the same: to advance the cause 
of the Church and the people. The best thing 
that can be said of it is that it was not hypo- 
critical. It admitted without hesitancy that it 
espoused the Church’s cause, though it did not 
admit that this was its major motivation. How- 
ever, it is difficult to find any one outside of 
the Popular Party who does not believe that the 
chief allegiance of its memhers is to the Church 
and that their allegiance to the State is wholly 
subservient. 

One of the participants of the meeting at which 
it had its birth has written: “Don Sturzo wrote 
the by-laws and the platform; he was the in- 
itiator, relator and dominator of the discussion; 
the leader of the assembly in the true and sym- 
pathetic sense of the word. And to give an idea 
of the tone, the feeling, the sentiment, the fervor 
and conviction that he infused into the assembly, 
I relate the incident of one evening. We had 
worked until midnight. Then he took us to a 
neighboring church, where the Holy Sacrament 
was exposed for the adoration of the faithful, 
and prayed God that he should bless our inten- 
tion, and make fruitful our efforts. And he 
prayed for a long time with fervor; and we were 
all big with one thought: the grandeur of Italy.” 
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FTER all that has been said in recent 

years to the disparagement of Ameri- 
can ideals in international affairs there re- 
mains at least one American who is not afraid 
to accept the challenge of our European 
critics and to maintain boldly that in the 
field of humanitarianism the United States 
has made an original contribution to the 
higher idealism of the world. Professor 
Lindsey Blayney, of Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas, defends this thesis in the North 
American Review. 

In art, literature, law, and science it is 
admitted that our achievements, while com- 
mendable, have not been outstanding. It 
would seem that the highest idealism of the 
United States has not yet expressed itself in 
any of these fields. 


There was art, to be sure, before Greece, legal 
systems before Rome, and humanitarianism be- 
fore the birth of the United States. But art 
became great art first in Greece, because Hellenic 
idealism was profoundly artistic; legal procedure 
became a great legal system first in Rome, be- 
cause the idealism of Rome was essentially 
legal; the spirit of philanthropic endeavor became 
world-wide humanitarian service first in Amer- 
ica, because the idealism of the United States 
has been and is preéminently humanitarian. We 
cast no aspersions upon the artistic taste of other 
nations in assigning a supreme place in art to 
Greece; nor would we, by the same token, draw 
any invidious comparison in the field of humani- 
tarianism when we recognize the simple historical 
fact that the United States of America is the 
first great nation of the world to make the spirit 
of disinterested human service the measure of a 
nation as well as of a man. Just as there has 
never been a race in the veins of whose indi- 
vidual citizens the spirit of classic art flowed so 
irresistibly as in the citizen of Athens, so there 
has never been a nation in the blood of whose 
individual citizens the spirit of philanthropy and 
will to human service pulsated so strongly as in 
that of the citizen of the United States. Greece 
gave to the world supreme beauty in art. May 
we not hope that history will record that the 
people of the United States gave to the world 
supreme grandeur in service? 


In Professor Blayney’s opinion it is not 
the Great War, as many have thought, but 
the war with Spain that made America a 
world power. 


The war with Spain was not willed by Presi- 
dent McKinley, nor by his associates, but was 
demanded in countless petitions and clamorous 
appeals by the American people of all classes 
in the name of justice and of human rights at 
a moment when the Government hesitated to take 
the grave step. And when the war was brought 
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to a victorious conclusion, this “selfish” American 
people withdrew from Cuba without a thought 
of reward or compensation, thereby adding 
through disinterested idealism a new and rich 
jewel to the bright diadem of young republics 
of the world. But before so doing, America trans- 
formed Havana, at the sacrifice of the lives of 
courageous American medical men, from a veri- 
table pesthole into one of the most healthful 
cities of the world. In Panama, in Venezuela, 
and again in the Philippines, the true spirit of 
distinterested helpfulness and of generous humani- 
tarianism was eloquently exemplified by the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

When the story of American administration in 
the Philippines shall have been finally recorded, 
brilliantly illumined by the long and illustrious 
roll of honor of the American men and women 
who laid down their lives voluntarily for the 
best interests of an alien people, no finer chapter 
of American history will have been penned, nor 
more conclusive evidence adduced of the funda- 
mentally humanitarian character of the American 
mind and heart. And again, what a strange 
form of national “selfishness” it was which 
prompted the people of the United States, un- 
solicited, to return to China the large sums due 
as indemnity for the Boxer uprising that they 
might be used by the Chinese people for educa- 
tional purposes! This simple and unostentatious 
act began a new chapter in the history of the 
international relations of peoples. The so-called 
“selfish” American has moved the whole world 
a great stride forward toward the ultimate goal 
toward which men have long been striving— 
international coéperation and good-will. 

It cannot be too emphatically insisted upon that 
the United States was not drawn into the dizzy 
vortex of international life by the Great War. 
We were already inextricably involved in it. But 
so gradually and naturally had it all come about 
that our nation as a whole never realized the 
slow but sure grindings of the wheel of destiny. 
The entry of America into the Great War was 
not a species of interruption in the normal flow 
of its idealism, but was the irresistible on- 
pressing of the great current of “will to human 
service’ which had its source in the ideal of 
mutual helpfulness of our pioneer ancestors, grew 
into splendid proportions in all forms of philan- 
thropic endeavor in the century just closed, and 
has but grown in magnitude and in influence from 
those days till the present. 


The ideal of American independence, in 
Professor Blayney’s view, is in no way under- 
valued when che national virtue of humani- 
tarianism is exalted. True “Americanism” 
is exemplified not by exhibitions of reckless 
independence, but by a spirit of codperation 
for the common good. The independent and 
defiant attitude toward men and nations is 
not to be taken as the spirit of the nation. 
We have stood for fair play and disinter- 
ested service. 
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AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD FRENCH 
POLICY 


HE national traditions and present 
fears, which go far to. explain the atti- 
tude of France in the international situation, 
have been fully discussed in several articles 
by Mr. Simonds, including the one which 


appears in this number of THE REVIEW OF . 


Reviews. In an article which he contributes 
to the current number of the Yale Review, 
Professor Charles Seymour traverses much 
of the same ground, and reaches the conclu- 
sion that “Europe and the world cannot 
afford an isolated France in the midst of a 
Europe not yet pacified. Whether Poincaré 
stands or falls, it is of the first importance, 
both for Great Britain and for the United 
States, that France shall join wholeheartedly 
in the movement for the economic recupera- 
tion of Europe, without which there can be 
no economic stability in the world.” 
Professor Seymour is convinced, however, 
that the honest codperation of France can 
only be had on conditions that shall guaran- 
tee her security and the most complete 
measure of prosperity obtainable. Without 
military disarmament, there can be no eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. The French budget 
cannot be balanced, and the deficits of the 
smaller states will only add to the confusion. 
But Professor Seymour reminds us that at 
the Peace Conference the demand of France 
for the left bank of the Rhine was refused, 
that her plans for an international army to 
act for the League of Nations were rejected, 
and that after she had been promised the 
Treaties of Guarantee this protection was 
nullified by the failure of the United States 
Senate to ratify. We cannot complain if 
France looks upon her army as her sole pro- 
tection from Germany, as well as the only 
means of compelling Germany to pay her 
debts. Whatever may be thought of the 
French point of view, it is Professor Sey- 
mour’s contention that our withdrawal from 
European affairs is chiefly responsible for the 
French attitude at the present time. He says: 


We have bestowed upon France a variety of 
condemnatory epithets without perceiving that we 
of all nations have the least right to complain. 
Never has a political situation brought out so 
clearly the pertinence of the parable of the mote 
and the beam. We have reprimanded the French 
for shortsightedness, without noting that we our- 
selves have viewed affairs purely through the 
colored prism of our own ignorance. If France 
is maintaining a large army it is in some meas- 


ure, at least, due to the fact that we refused to 
ratify arrangements designed to make its de- 
mobilization possible and safe. Nor, so long as 
we are careful to abstain from all economic co- 
operation in Europe, can we expect to see a 
radical change in the French attitude on repara- 
tions. For France the reparations problem must 
dominate all others, and until some better solution 
is advanced she will rest her case on the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; but it is obvious that without the 
United States no adequate solution can be found. 
As the price of our codperation, political and 
economic, we might lay down what terms we 
choose: disarmament, expenditure restricted to 
productive purposes, the divorce of political ani- 
mosities from economic necessities. 


It would appear that neither Briand nor 
any other Frenchman appreciated the signifi- 
cance of the Washington Conference or 
considered the possibility of military dis- 
armament for France. No Ministry that 
harbored such a thought could have lived. 
The result of the Conference, as is generally 
admitted, neither exalted the prestige of 
France nor insured American coéperation in 
the economic rebuilding of Europe. It seems 
to the French people that their delegation 
played a second fiddle at Washington. 

Professor Seymour gives Secretary Hughes 
credit for showing great courage in his 
demand for a naval holiday. 


If he would only show equal courage in facing 
the problems of Europe! If he would only not 
say, “We cannot come in because you have not 
disarmed or balanced your budgets,” but instead 
would declare: “We are ready to come in. You 
must disarm and balance your budgets, but we 
are prepared to help you.” There are many in- 
dications that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding ap- 
preciate the vital quality of our interest in Euro- 
pean affairs, but they fear the same parochial 
spirit that destroyed the policy of Woodrow 
Wilson. They need the support of courageous 
public opinion which shall hold up their arms in 
a policy that is at once bold and sane. It is 
time that the American public cease from com- 
plaining of French traditions and prejudices and 
consider how far our own prejudices are block- 
ing the stabilization of world affairs. Sentiment 
combines with business instinct-in calling us to 
play our part. Barely four years ago Theodore 
Roosevelt said of France: “Never in all history 
has there been such steadfast loyalty in the doing 
of dangerous duty. . . . And great shall be her 
reward, for she has saved the soul of the world.” 
America now has her opportunity for paying the 
debt by undertaking a duty which also demands 
courage, but which is equally obvious. Instead 
of insisting that France is looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope, let us try the other 
end of our own telescope. 
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PREMIER HJALMAR BRANTING 


N the very small group of European 

statesmen who have survived the war the 
Prime Minister of Sweden, Hjalmar Brant- 
ing, has a prominent place. This has been 
shown at Genoa, and long before that Con- 
ference met, Branting had been recognized as 
perhaps the foremost leader of the small 
European states which had been neutral in 
the war. His character and capacity are 
examined by Edwin Bjorkman, himself a 
native of Sweden, in the May number of the 
new periodical, Our World (New York). 

Mr. Bjorkman points out that although 
Branting is a Socialist, certain elements 
within his own party have for years waged a 
bitter fight against him, speaking contemp- 
tuously of him as a bourgeois. When Brant- 
ing arraigns Bolshevistic extravagances, as 
he frequently does, his fellow Socialists de- 
nounce him as a “traitor against the prole- 
tariat.” In characterizing Branting’s atti- 
tude Mr. Bjorkman says: 

Taking it all in all, Branting is a bourgeois. 
He springs from the middle class. He is deeply 
rooted in it. He has the intellectual solidity and 


clarity of that class. He prefers evolution to 
revolution every time. He wants to know where 


he is going before he starts. He is familiar with 
every: political theory that was ever formulated, 
and he can play with them as well as any man. 
He has accepted certain theories that are gener- 
ally regarded as fundamental to Socialism, but 
what they mean to him at bottom is merely that 
the closely built up communities and nations of 
our industrial era cannot exist except on a co- 
operative basis. To him, privately controlled 
business is a state within the state that checks 
and thwarts the wider organization at every 
point, and so the process of democratization must 
be extended from the political to the industrial 
field. 

But, well informed though he is, he is no theo- 
rist. Never, since the days of old Bismarck, has 
the world known a statesman more keenly alive 
to the supremacy of facts. And that is one of 
the main reasons, perhaps, why his opponents 
fear him and reluctantly admire him to the ex- 
tent they do. They know that no proposition of 
his is ever permitted to go beyond the border- 
line of what is possible at the time. And it is 
so much easier to fight Utopias than projects that 
can be proved feasible to any man whose think- 
ing is not entirely regulated by his emotions. 


Branting’s early identification with the 
Socialist cause in Sweden was an act of true 
courage, in Mr. Bjorkman’s opinion: 


Branting belonged to a good Stockholm family 
with excellent connections. He was a university 
graduate and regarded as a rising young scien- 
tist. He had independent means enabling him 
to pursue his studies regardless of any monetary 
considerations, or, if he so preferred, to enjoy a 
cultured leisure. He was engaged to a young 
woman of his own class. Even if the Socialist 
theories drew him ever so strongly, he might 
have been satisfied with giving them a quiet sup- 
port from the safe seclusion of his own study. 
Instead he chose to take upon himself the full 
ignominy of open association with a cause which 
even the most foresighted then deemed little short 
of criminal, its one saving feature being the utter 
hopelessness of its folly. 


After Branting had come to a position of 
leadership and power in his country this 
quality of courage was quite as manifest as 
it had been in the days of his poverty and 
adversity. It is generally admitted that dur- 
ing the war Branting did more than any other 
one man to hold Sweden to her true course, 
and after the war he committed himself 
fearlessly to the principle of peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes by advocating 
Sweden’s acceptance of the League of 
Nations verdict in the Aaland Islands ques- 
tion, although even he himself did not regard 
that verdict as quite just. Branting’s creed 
is thus summed up by Mr. Bjérkman: 


During the war he took the greatest risk of his 
career by championing the cause of the Allies and 
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America. The pressure brougnt to bear on him 
from the other side was tremendous, but he never 
wavered from the moment he had made up his 
mind that Germany must be held responsible for 
the war. Now he is equally determined that, in 
so far as he and his country and the smaller sister 
nations allied with it can help, the German peo- 
ple shall not be punished beyond their respon- 
sibility. As usual, his stand is dictated not so 
much by theories or principles as by human 
sympathy and the recognition of palpable facts. 
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Just as he believes that the satisfactory conduct 
of the affairs of a modern nation requires com- 
plete internal co-operation, so he believes that 
international co-operation, regardless of all past 
differences, can alone give the world the new start 
without which it is threatened with catastrophes 
beside which the war itself would dwindle into 
comparative insignificance. And the creéd lying 
back of this attitude on his part is as simple as 
it is.old. Among Christians it is generally re- 
terred' to as the Golden Rule. 








OCUMENTARY material in the 

archives of the British Public Record 
. Office, in the Canada Archives of Ottawa, 
and among the unpublished papers of Baron 
Grenville, the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, seems to establish the fact that the 
American idea of limitation of armaments 
was originated by Alexander Hamilton. 
Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis gives a résumé 
of the evidence in the current number of the 
Pacific Review (Seattle, Washington). His- 
torical writers have been agreed that the 
first known application of the principle was 
embodied in the negotiations between the 
United States and Great Britain, which 
ended in the Treaty of 1818, establishing 
the international boundary. That treaty 
provided for the abolition of naval arma- 
ments on the Great Lakes and of any kind of 
armament along the land frontier throughout 
its length. 

Professor Bemis shows that the principle 
adopted in 1818 is traceable as far back as 
the year 1794 and to the brain of Alexander 
Hamilton. It was expressed in the negotia- 
tions of that year with England which 
resulted in the famous Jay’s Treaty, the 
first treaty ever submitted to the United 
States Senate. The principle had been pro- 
posed by John Jay to the British Government 
in the summer of 1794. Although Jay’s 
instructions had been written by Randolph, 
Jefferson’s successor as Secretary of State, 
Professor Bemis points out that the principles 
cn which they were based had already been 
outlined in a memorandum by Alexander 
Hamilton, written for the President, and 
entitled, “Points To Be Considered in 

Mr. Jay’s Instructions.” Referring to the 
maintenance of frontier military posts by 
the British Government, which were used 
as bases of intrigue with Indians in American 
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territory, Hamilton had written as follows: 


A stipulation that in case of war. with any 
Indian tribe, the other party shall furnish no 
supplies whatever to that tribe, except such; and 
in such quantity only, as it was accustomed. to 
furnish previous to the war; and the party at 
war to have the right.to keep an agent or agents 
at posts or settlements of the other party nearest 
to such Indians to ascertain the faithful execution 
of this stipulation. 

It may be desired, and would it not be for our 
interest to agree, that neither party shall in time 
of peace keep up any armed force upon the lakes, 
nor any fortified places nearer than miles 
to the lakes, except for small guards (the number 
to be defined) stationed for the security of trading 
houses. 





Thus Hamilton practically proposed a 
guarantee that if the Americans should con- 
quer the natives, rendered helpless without 
British support, the United States would not 
compete with Great Britain for the control 
of the Great Lakes, but would be willing to 
accept the principle of an absolute limitation 
of armaments there. ‘This later found ex- 
pression in the Treaty of 1818. These 
points, outlined in Hamilton’s memorandum, 
are thus worded by Randolph in Jay’s 
instructions: 


One of the consequences of holding the post 
has been much bloodshed on our frontiers by the 
Indians, and much expense. The British Gov- 
ernment having denied their abetting of the In- 
dians we must of course acquit them. But we 
have satisfactory proofs (some of which, how- 
ever, cannot, as you will discover, be used in 
public) that British agents are guilty of stirring 
up, and of assisting with arms, ammunition, and 
warlike instruments, the different tribes of Indians 
against us. It is incumbent on that Government 
to restrain those agents; or the forbearance to 
restrain them cannot be interpreted otherwise than 
a determination to discountenance them. It is 
a principle from which the United States will not 
easily depart, either in their conduct toward other 
nations, or what they may expect from them, that 
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the Indians dwelling within the territories of one 
shall not be interfered with by the other. 


Article II of Jay’s draft of September 30, 
1794, contains two paragraphs which seem 
to have escaped the notice of historians. They 
read as follows: 


No armed vessels shall be kept by either of 
the parties on the lakes and waters through which 
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the boundary line between them passes. It being 
their earnest desire to render mutual justice, con- 
fidence, and good-will, a sufficient barrier against 
encroachment and aggression. 

Under influence of these motives they will as 
soon as circumstances shall render it seasonable 
enter into arrangements for diminishing or wholly 
withdrawing all military force from the Borders. 


After 127 years this proposal is now made 
public by Professor Bemis for the first time. 





CAN OUR PRESENT 


HREE prevalent ideas concerning the 

effect of the Naval Treaty, drafted by 
the Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, are discussed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander H. W. Hill, U. S. N., in the 
W orld’s Work for May. These are: (1) 
That the United States Navy under the 
provisions of this treaty is smaller than the 
navy now operating in commission to-day ; 
(2) that the naval treaty places restrictions 
on the new construction of all types of 
vessels; and (3) that all competition between 
navies has been ended. Commander Hill 
considers all three of these ideas fallacious. 
He shows that under the terms of the naval 
treaty this country is required to stop con- 
struction at the present time on only one 
type of vessel, namely, the capital ship. 

The question whether the mere existence 
of naval tonnage is a guarantee of the main- 
tenance of naval strength is answered by 
Commander Hill emphatically in the nega- 
tive. If we meant to keep the ratio equal 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, our tonnage must be maintained at a 
“razor-edge efficiency,” as Secretary Denby 
recently stated. 


Naval efficiency is the efficiency of the Fleet, 
and to that end all the activities of the whole 
naval establishment must be directed. In the 
Fleet itself, efficiency is measured by four ele- 
ments, all of which are so interdependent that 
one cannot be neglected without serious damage 
being done to the other three. These elements 
are (1) Personnel, (2) Gunnery, (3) Engineer- 
ing, and (4) Fleet Training. 

The personnel must be efficient and must also 
be sufficient to man the vessels necessary to be 
kept in commission for the furtherance of national 
policies and national defense. The combatant 
ships of the Navy are at present undermanned, 
as described in a previous paragraph. Unfortu- 
nately the personnel of the Navy cannot be re- 
stricted in its distribution to combatant vessels 
alone. These vessels of the Fleet are not self- 
sustaining. With them must go hospital ships, 
store ships, refrigerator ships, repair vessels, am- 
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munition ships, tankers, colliers, etc. All of these 
must be manned by naval personnel, as their 
duties often involve work of a highly technical 
nature. 

The individual ships of the Navy must be able 
to shoot their guns rapidly and accurately. Naval 
battles of to-day are won by the fleet which can 
hit the enemy first and hit him the hardest. The 
fire-control installation on a modern dreadnaught 
is intricate to the highest degree, and only by 
continual training of the various gunnery units, 
both individually and collectively, can efficiency 
be attained. 

The Fleet’s radius of action depends upon the 
efficient and economical performance of its weak- 
est unit. In battle, the Fleet’s efficiency depends 
upon the ability of the individual ships to main- 
tain, by full speed, their place in the battle line. 
Engineering installations cannot be kept efficient 
when laid up—they must operate frequently at 
reduced speeds, and occasionally at high speeds, 
to be maintained in an efficient condition. 

The individual ships, when proficient in the 
foregoing three elements, must be molded into a 
homogeneous, indoctrinated mass known as the 
Fleet, able to maneuver and perform its battle 
evolutions, which are now becoming indescribably 
intricate under the stress of modern battle condi- 
tions. When one stops to think that to the train- 
ing of the battleship units must be added the 
strategy and tactics of scouting and screening, 
the training in the tactics of destroyer attack, at- 
tack by submarines and air units, and defensive 
measures against similar attacks by the enemy, 
one must realize that fleet efficiency can be real- 
ized only after weeks and months of continuous 
work and intensive training. It cannot be learned 
out of a book. It can be, and must be, learned 
only by actual and laborious work at sea with 
all the various units involved. 

Such training involves the expenditure of fuel. 
Congress reduced the naval estimates for fuel 
so drastically last July that the Fleet has not 
been able to keep up efficiency in fleet training. 
Fleet maneuvres of the combined Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets were canceled. Referring to this, 
the Secretary of the Navy, in a recent statement 
to the House Appropriations Committee, said, 
“This I consider a loss to the Fleet and to the 
Navy, but it was done in the instant need for 
economy even at the cost of naval efficiency. All 
full power trials ordinarily held by combatant 
vessels at least once a year as a test of their en- 
gineering installations were canceled.” 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE COAL STRIKE 


T a dinner of Survey Associates, held 

in New York on April 21 last, Presi- 
dent Harry A. Garfield, of Williams Col- 
lege, former U. §S. Fuel Administrator, 
discussed the nature of the public interest 
in the present coal strike. In the course of 
his address, which is published in the Survey 
for May 6, President Garfield said: 


Coal is a basic commodity—in many respects 
the most basic commodity. Coal is the food of 
our manufacturing establishments; in large part 
also of our transportation systems. Factories, 
railroads, and ships are so related to the produc- 
tion of food, clothing and shelter that it is impos- 
sible to consider one without the 


In the first place, personal and private in- 
terests must be subordinated to the public 
welfare. Dr. Garfield, speaking on behalf of 
the public, made it clear that in his opinien 
the public has no right to ask “something for 
nothing.” It is perfectly just that the con- 
sumer should pay a price representing fair 
profit and fair wages and a just return for 
transportation, besides a reasonable commis- 
sion to those who perform necessary functions 
in the distribution of coal. On the other 
hand, the public has every right to object 
when unfair profits, excessive wages, unnec- 
essarily large freight charges and commis- 

sions are imposed, without the 





other. In a very real sense the 
production of coal is a question of 
transportation. One-quarter of all 
the bituminous coal produced is 
necessary to the operation of our 
railroads. Without coal the fac- 
tory manufacturing agricultural 
implements cannot operate. In 
other words, without coal we can- 
not cultivate, harvest or transport 
food and the raw materials of 
clothing and shelter in quantities 
sufficient for our use. Who can 
doubt, therefore, that coal is a 
basic commodity and that it is 
charged with a public use; and this 
being so, it is equally obvious that 
those who are engaged in the pro- 
duction and transportation of coal, 
whether as labor or capital, are 








consumer having an opportu- 
nity to be heard, or the power 
to prevent. Furthermore, the 
Government should protect the 
consumer whenever this neces- 
sary basic commodity is denied 
to him—it matters not whether 
it is withheld by the act of 
capital or of labor, or of the 
two combined. 

Admitting that the coal in- 
dustry is no longer a true pri- 
vate industry, in the sense that 
other industries are private, 
Dr. Garfield is still ready to 


accept private ownership as a 








charged with a _ public responsi- 
bility. This, it seems to me, is 
incontrovertibly true. 

But at this point opinions divide. There are 
those who believe that because of these facts 
Government should intervene even to the extent 
of owning and operating mines and railroads; 
and there are others equally insistent who believe 
that the best results are obtained under private 
ownership. Discussions of the questions thus 
raised are appropriate, but not necessary at the 
present time. Even if it were granted that the 
policy of nationalization of the mines would be 
the wiser one to adopt, the fact is that our present 
system is based on the private ownership of mines. 
Therefore, it would be necessary to show how and 
by what practical means the mines could be taken 
over and operated in the public interest. 

But I say it is not necessary to discuss this 
question at the present moment. Let us rather 
start with the facts as they are and see whether 
it may not be possible to protect the consumer of 
coal without embarking upon any new policy of 
ownership and operation. Whoever owns it, 
capital is indisputably necessary to the production 
and transportation of coal, and likewise, whoever 
governs production and transportation, the labor 
of men’s hands must be employed. The problem 
then can be reduced to a consideration of the 
human factors involved. 

June—7 


DR. H. A. GARFIELD 


fact, and is not ready to substi- 
tute public ownership for the 
present system. He does not believe that 
such substitution is necessary, provided 
those interested as operators and mine 
workers will: codperate with the Govern- 
ment, representing the consumer, and agree 
upon a program of action calculated to 
secure just results to all concerned. He 
outlines a program that was actually for- 
mulated during the last days of the war at 
a conference attended by representatives of 
the operatives, the mine workers, and the 
Government. This plan was based upon 
the following propositions, assumed to be 
true as applied to any industry producing 
a basic commodity required by the entire 
community. 


(a) The underlying facts necessary to the con- 
sideration of any question touching the industry, 
such as cost of living, cost of production, labor 
conditions, transportation facilities, must be ascer- 
tained and must be trustworthy. 

(b) These facts should be secured by Govern- 
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ment agencies, clothed with ample powers -to 
examine and. prove them, and the tabulated résults 
should at all times be open to the inspection of the 
parties in interest. 

(c). The parties in interest in every industrial 
problem arising in such an industry are the public, 
capital and labor; and no action affecting any of 
them should be taken until the proposal has been 
considered by their duly appointed representa- 
tives: The most appropriate representative of the 
public is the Government. 

(d) The determination of facts and the formu- 
lation of administrative policy are two separate 
functions and should not be performed by the 
same agency. 


The plan as originally presented included 
all basic industries involved in feeding, cloth- 
ing, and housing the people, and in trans- 
porting the necessary basic commodities. Dr. 
Garfield, however, confines it for present 
purposes to the coal industry and substitutes 
the Secretary of Commerce for the Secretary 
of the Interior, originally suggested. The 
plan is as follows: 


1. That two separate federal advisory commis- 
sions be established, each having to do with coal 
—a bituminous commission and an anthracite 
commission—representing the public, the mine 
workers, and the operators. 

2. That the Secretary of Commerce be desig- 
nated as chairman of each commission, to act for 
the President as the representatives of the public. 

3. That the mine workers be represented on 
each commission by, say, three members, chosen 
by and from their own group, and that the oper- 
ators be represented by an equal number, chosen 
in the same way. 

4. That these commissions shall ‘have authority 
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to require from the Federal Trade Commission, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.of the Department of 
Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Geological Survey of the Interior Department, 
all the facts necessary for the determination’ of 
policies. 

5. That Congress be asked to appropriate: suffi- 
cient funds to enable the Labor Statistics Bureau 
to have at all times ready at hand full informa- 
tion as to the cost of living of the mine workers; 
the Federal Trade Commission, all the facts re- 
garding cost of producing and selling coal; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, all the facts 
showing cost of distribution; and the Geological 
Survey, figures showing the supplies on hand in 
all sections of the country. : 

6. That these four fact-finding bureaus of the 
Government shall have nothing to do with the 
determination of policies, their responsibility end- 
ing with an impartial ascertainment and presenta- 
tion of the facts. 

7. That the coal commissions, representing the 
public, the mine workers, and the operators, shall 
have no power to determine policies but shall be 
purely advisory—advisory to the President of the 
United States, speaking through the Secretary of 
Commerce as chairman. 

8. That upon the President of the United States 
shall rest the power to determine policies and to 
make such regulations as may be authorized by 
Congress upon his recommendation, the action of 
the President being in every case based upon the 
advice of the Secretary of Commerce speaking 
with understanding as a result of his conference 
with the advisory commissions and his study of 
the facts submitted by the fact-finding bureaus. 


On one point Dr. Garfield ventures to 
criticize the public’s attitude toward the coal 
industry in terms very similar to those em- 
ployed elsewhere in this number of the 
ReEvIEW OF Reviews (page 639) by a repre- 
sentative of the miners. He declares that 
the public is clearly at fault when it fails 
to codperate with the producer of coal by 
distributing its purchases as evenly as pos- 
sible throughout the year. Until the public 
consents to codperate with the industry in 
correcting the condition that has resulted 
from unequal demands at different times of 
the year, it must, to an extent, consent to 
pay more than would otherwise be necessary 
for its coal. 

The question of the equal car supply, the 
production of power at the pit mouth and 
resulting reduction of railroad tonnage, the 
relation of the producing companies to the 
railroads and to the distributing companies, 
are regarded by Dr. Garfield as highly im- 
portant questions, but since they are chiefly 
technical, he thinks that they would be more 
profitably discussed by the proposed advisory 
commissions. The public is interested in 
them only indirectly. 
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A SECTION OF THE FREE PORT AT STOCKHOLM SEEN FROM THE AIR 


THE FREE PORT AT STOCKHOLM 


HE Free Port, built by the city of 

Stockholm at a cost of $4,000,000,000, 
and opened for business in October, 1919, 
has enjoyed a steady and rapid development. 
A writer in the Swedish-American Trade 
Journal (New York) gives a general de- 
scription of the character and purposes of 
the Free Port, which should be of interest to 
American exporters and ship owners, as well 
as to tourists. 

This writer calls attention to the fact 
that Stockholm is the natural center of dis- 
tribution for the countries surrounding the 
Baltic Sea and the Gulfs of Bothnia, Fin- 
land and Riga. The Free Port has a 
further advantage in that Stockholm, having 
been for centuries the most important in- 
dustrial and commercial city on the Baltic, 
already has many direct lines of steamers to 
all ports of importance along the 2000 miles 
of coast line controlled by the surrounding 
countries—Sweden, Finland, Russia, Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. 

In describing the docking facilities offered 


by the Free Port this writer gives the fol- 
lowing details: 


The length of dock frontage already in use is 
1328 feet, the depth of water alongside being 30 
feet. The pier extensions, under construction, 
will, however, reach a length of 2600 feet, with a 
depth alongside of 33 feet. 

The two large warehouses which have been 
completed are built of concrete, covered on the 
outside with bricks for insulation purposes. They 
are perfectly fireproof and have a combined floor 
area of not less than 194,000 square feet. 

The docks already completed are supplied with 
15 electric cranes, of which 8 are bridge cranes 
and the remainder of the “portal” type. They 
have a lifting capacity of 2.5 to 5 tons each. 
Besides these there are several floating cranes of 
a lifting power from 3 to 75 tons. 

The capacity of the cranes may be judged from 
the fact that not less than 20,000 bags of coffee 
of 130 to 150 pounds weight each can be dis- 
charged from one steamer and stored in the ware- 
house in a day of eight working hours. This 
means roughly 1250 tons of coffee discharged, 
sorted and stored in eight hours, and is probably 
a record, at all events for Scandinavia, if not for 
the whole of northern Europe. 

To facilitate quick dispatch, 


loading and 
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discharging may proceed at the same _ time. 

The land area of the Free Port, at present 
fenced in in the usual manner, is 678,000 square 
feet, and will, in a few years, be increased to 
nearly three million square feet, when the floor 
area of all warehouses owned by the Free Port 
will be correspondingly increased to more than 
four times the present space, or to about 800,000 
square feet. 

In 1929, if then required, an additional tract 
of land of nearly 5% million square feet, at 
present utilized by the Government, will be avail- 
able for a further increase of the Port. As the 
water area and the depth of water are unlimited? 
this implies that the potentialities for growth and 
increase of the Stockholm Free Port are practi- 
cally also unlimited. 

Ample space is reserved for warehouses erected 
by private firms, and a number of such ware- 
houses, with an aggregate floor area of 107,600 
square feet are already completed and in use. 

In addition, large open areas for storing goods 
under tarpaulins or other temporary shelter are 
also available alongside the piers and the numer- 
ous railway tracks, which connect the Free Port 
with the net of the State Railways. 

On one of the pier-heads a space is reserved 
for the erection of a large grain elevator. 
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An unusual feature of the harbor is the 
absence of tidal changes. Furthermore, it 
appears that Stockholm has great advantages 
as an open seaport during severe winters. 
The American steamship, Eastern Coast, 
loaded with food for starving Russia could 
not make its port of destination on the Rus- 
sian side of the Baltic, but was brought 
into Stockholm Free Port by one of the pow- 
erful icebreakers employed in those waters. 

The City of Stockholm has handed over 
the management of the Port to a corporation 
consisting of merchants and leading ship 
owners resident at Stockholm, one condition 
of the lease being that the stockholders shall 
never be entitled to a dividend of more than 
6 per cent. The charges for the storing of 
goods, for the use of the trains, and for 
weighing and supervising shipments are said 
to be moderate, and are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Stockholm Governor General, 
acting under the advice of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 





THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


HE most notable transformation in the face 

of Europe since the Great War is the dis- 
appearance of the Hapsburg Empire, and the 
division of the center of the continent among 
six states of the second rank. On the one hand, 
Austria and Hungary, isolated, mutilated, all but 
hostile even towards each other; on the other, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, as well as Greece, enlarged 
and transformed, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
revived after subjection for centuries. . . . This 
new physiognomy seems at least sufficiently per- 
manent for the political speculation of the pres- 
ent moment. 


HUS begins a closely packed discussion 

by M. L. Claudon in the Correspondant 
(Paris) for April 10. Omitting nearly all 
details as to the internal condition of each 
State, the writer describes the gradual rap- 
prochements, on the part of four among 
these peoples, which may perhaps justify his 
title. 

Between the one pair, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, wholly secure from territorial 
disputes with each other, and alike in dread 
of their common neighbor, Hungary, there 
has been from the first the most hearty fra- 
ternal feeling. The two larger eastward 
states, Rumania and Poland, alike conter- 
minous with Russia, have accepted their 
common mission, and peril, as the united bul- 
wark against Bolshevism, whether in armed 


invasion or nominally peaceful propaganda. 

Between the new and Greater Serbia and 
the no less enlarged Rumanian Kingdom 
there were delicate questions of boundary, 
but they have been finally settled in just and 
conciliatory fashion, though minorities of 
some thousands of each race have inevitably 
been left as subjects of the other monarch. 
The approaching marriage of King Alexan- 
der and the Rumanian Princess Marie will 
set the dynastic seal upon this natural union 
of defensive frontier forces. 

As for the Poles and the Czechoslovaks, 
they came to the very brink of war over the 
coal basin of Karwin, grievously needed by 
both, and the city of Teschen itself. This 
was finally settled by arbitration and peace- 
ful compromise, when the Great Entente 
swung back towards its original decision as 
to Upper Silesia, giving a generous portion 
of that coal region into the control of Poland. 
So both of the new Northern Republics 
have their needs for coal and iron measurably 
met. 

There has been a rapid succession of dual 
treaties. In the first (1919), the Jugoslavs 
and their northern brethren frankly recog- 
nize Hungarian aggression as their acutest 
common peril, and make a defensive union 











against it. So, again, the Polo-Rumanian 
Treaty, which followed during the next 
May, guarantees the eastern boundaries of 
both States against Russian invasion. A 
month later, Rumania and Jugoslavia, in a 
compact which is aimed especially at their 
common neighbor, Bulgaria, make also a gen- 
eral provision for an harmonious foreign 
policy. Last November a treaty between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, foreshadowing 
future danger either from Germany, Rus- 
sia, or Hungary, assured united action 
toward a common enemy, and friendly neu- 
trality, at least on the part of either if the 
other alone be assailed, say, by Russians and 
Hungarians. 

This whole series of agreements, it will 
be noted, recalls the enmities of the past, 
but they do also create a network of friendly 
alliances steadily drawing these four m‘nor 
powers closer together. If they do not con- 
stitute, they do at least clearly prepare the 
way for the Little Entente. 

If assured of permanent unity, what 
would be the total strength of this confed- 
eration? 

Poland counts 30,000,000 people, the 
northern Slavs 14,000,000, Rumania 16,- 
000,000 to 17,000,000, Jugoslavia 15,000,- 
000—altogether a mass of about 75,000,000, 
quite compact but for the partial barrier of 
Hungary’s 8,000,000 or 9,000,000. (She, 
however, is alienated even from Austria by 
the attempt to deprive her of the semi-Ger- 
manized ‘Western Counties,” and _ both 
weakened and embittered by the loss of 
three or four million Magyars in the gen- 
eral “‘settlement’”’ of Central Europe.) The 
Little Entente, furthermore, will hold con- 
tinuous territory from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic and to the Black Sea. 

Despite the border strife of Poland and 
Lithuania, the common Eastern peril may 
yet add to this confederation all the three 
little East Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, 
Esthonia—and conceivably even the re-lib- 
erated Finns, with their imposing stretch of 
territory up to the Arctic itself. 

Time, and economic necessity, will doubt- 
less yet draw the humbled Magyars of Hun- 
gary into close commercial, if not political, 
relations with these interlinked neighbors 
who now all but completely surround them. 
(A bewildering, possibly a prophetic inci- 
dent, was the Magyar offer to send a great 
army to the aid of the Poles, in their des- 
perate need, against the invading Bolshevist 
hosts, and the fierce blaze of resentment 
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EASTERN EUROPE AS IT STANDS TO-DAY 


from Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest alike!) 

That the Bulgars, last to take up arms in 
mistaken self-interest and first to make over- 
hasty submission, will yet unite in some 
fashion with their racial, linguistic, and re- 
ligious kinsmen, the Serb branch of the 
Southern Slavs, is foreshadowed even in this 
cautious article, though no Frenchman can 
as yet be expected to see the inevitable gravi- 
tation of forlorn and starving Little Austria 
to the great German mass, with which alone 
she can affiliate. 

The time is yet far distant when the four 
peoples already familiarly mentioned as an 
Entente will become, if ever, an actual union 
of States. That day will be remoter yet, if 
the inclination mentioned by the writer, to 
include Greece in the group, is to be ac- 
cepted as well-grounded. Between them and 
the Serbs, still poorly provided with Adriatic 
ports, Salonika will long be a real bone of 
contention—not to mention Constantinople 
itself, whose fate is not yet fully clear, even 
since we made the Great Refusal. In this 
Salonika problem, Bulgaria also is vitally in- 
terested and keenly alert. It is to be hoped 
that at least a commercial understanding will 
open the great port fully for the free use 
and common benefit of all the three races, 
Serb, Greek and Bulgar. Better still, the 
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Baltic, Adriatic, Egean, and the Black Sea 
should be bound so closely together by well- 
equipped internationalized railway lines, the 
boundless natural resources of these Slavic 
lands — or, indeed, of all Slavic lands — 
should be so skilfully and vigorously devel- 
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oped that the swarming races of all Middle 
Europe shall. be too busy, and too prosperous, 
to quarrel. Perhaps American capital may 
yet solve the Balkan problem, which Ameri- 
can statesmanship has thus far refused even 
to touch. 





THE MATERNAL INSTINCT AS SHOWN 
IN MAMMALS 


T is clear that we older folk are con- 
demned. to pass through a dreary old 

age with absolutely none of our illusions or 
emotional tendresses left to us. 

Though we now know humans all too 
well, we cling to the hope that the animals 
we once considered lower than man may 
solace us. And for a brief period we were 
comforted perhaps by the recollection of 
familiar incidents of the virtues of our four- 
footed fellows. The devotion of dogs and 
horses, the canny pride of the cat and even 
the maternal virtues of the poor-spirited 
mouse were cheering amid the ruins of our 
faith in heroes and kings. 

Now comes one Etienne Rabaud to de- 
molish our deep-rooted belief in the ma- 
ternal instinct in animals. The amiable 
lady mouse who cared for the baby mice 
from a neighboring nest, and the cat who 
adopted the little rats from her enemy’s 
litter when deprived of her own three kit- 
tens, have now been dragged to the bar of 
justice. They are impostors, just as base 
deceivers as Lucrezia, and Elizabeth, and 
Victoria. But M. Rabaud’s experiments 
are conclusive, his logic impeccable, and we 
yield as we have yielded to all the stern dis- 
pellers of the fog and mist and rose-colored 
rubbish of our mental garret. 

Rabaud in the Journal de Psychologie 
explains that the maternal instinct in mam- 
mals is a delusion like the rest. The in- 
stinct is purely a physico-chemical attraction 
determined by the internal secretion of the 
ovary, now definitely classed as a gland with 
both inner and external secretions. The 
new-born exert an attraction on the female 
mammal, but the attraction does not imply 
any consciousness on the part of the adopted 
mother or gratitude on the part of the found- 
lings. The mother undergoes an attraction 
to the young, but she does not direct it or 
calculate its consequences. 

“From the superficial point of view,” 


M. Rabaud admits, “this attraction produces 
the illusion of a conscious phenomenon imply- 
ing affection, and it may even assume the 
attitude of the purest altruism.” We think 
of a Lady Bountiful adopting an abandoned 
infant on her doorstep when we recall the 
classic anecdotes related by Romanes of the 
mother mouse and the bereaved cat, and we 
all but add, “they cared for the waifs out 
of pity.” 

Rabaud goes on to say that in all proba- 
bility. the nature of maternal love does not 
change in the essence in man. It remains 


a physico-chemical attraction determined by 


the internal secretion of the ovary. But in 
man it is complicated by the influences of 
social life and by the possibility that our 
mental consciousness affords of foreseeing 
the consequences of our actions, and the 
lady rat who accumulates in her nest her 
own litter and that of her neighbors has no 
worries as to the difficulties she is incurring, 
and she is unaware of the strain on her 
glandular system caused by long or excessive 
nursing of her progeny. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no opposing factor to the attraction 
she feels towards all new-born living things, 
and her act of adoption has all the glamour 
of an enthusiastic impulse of generosity. 
But the woman foresees all the complications 
which will be brought on by the raising of 
the large family, and the vision of these in- 
dividual or social complications is the ob- 
stacle to the unselfish impulse and nullifies it. 
The attraction to the new-born remains 
in its entirety, but it is restrained and 
localized, so to speak. At least when the 
new-born belongs to another, other senti- 
ments intervene which neutralize the attrac- 
tion, and the human mother’s behavior 
towards stranger babies seems therefore es- 
sentially selfish. In fact, the maternal in- 
stinct retains its physical basis in woman, 
as in the other mammals, but it is compli- 
cated by multiple interfering factors. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN CUBA 
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AND THE UNITED STATES 


UBA’S leading monthly review, Cuba 

Contemporanea, in its issue for April, 
presents to its readers an interesting address 
delivered recently by Seftor Luis Marino 
Pérez before the Cuban Society of Inter- 
national Law, relative to the economic rela- 
tions between the island republic and the 
United States. 

“The development of the life of Cuba,”’ says 
Senor Pérez, “in its domestic as well as in its 
international order is to-day submitted to the 
influence of the economic policy which the 
United States may adopt with respect to our 
country. This policy at the present time is 
suffering a grave crisis, and it may well be 
said that a clear and frank definition thereof 
is by all means urgent.” 

In order that the nature and importance 
of the relations existent between the United 
States and Cuba may be seen clearly, the fol- 
lowing subjects are discussed : 

“Economic Interests of the United States 
in Cuba”; “Reasons why Cuba Should 
Seek Closer Commercial and Financial Re- 
lations with the United States’; ‘Economic 
Ties which Have Been Established through 
Agreements between the Two Countries.” 

(1) Economic Interests of the U. S. in 
Cuba.—In the sugar industry alone it is 
pointed out that citizens of the United States 
have invested in Cuba more than $1,000,- 
000,000. In other industries it is estimated 
that more than $100,000,000 U. S. capital is 
invested. In 1901, when the treaty for 
commercial reciprocity was made effective, 
American capital in the affairs of the island 
amounted to the then impressive total of 
about $80,000,000. 

Since 1904 the Cuban Government has 
floated loans with American bankers aggre- 
gating $66,500,000. It is probable that 
within the near future another loan, for 
$45,000,000, may be made. 

Commenting on American exports, it is 
pointed out that during the year 1920 Cuba 
bought about $515,000,000 worth of our 
products, occupying in that year fourth place 
among our export markets, being exceeded 
only by England, Canada, and France. In 
1921 the figures had fallen to $187,726,179, 
which sum is given as the more normal im- 
port business of the island. From 1900 to 
1905 the yearly exports to Cuba averaged 
$28,000,000, or 1.6 per cent. of our total 





exports, while for the past five years Cuba 
has taken about 5 per cent. of our total ex- 
port trade. Viewed from the standpoint of 
Cuban imports, our goods represented dur- 
ing her first five years of independence about 
42 per cent., while to-day they represent 
nearly 75 per cent. 

About 60 per cent. of the Cuban sugar 
industry to-day belongs to American citizens, 
and it is said that these plantations alone 
exceed in production the beet and cane plan- 
tations of Louisiana, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines combined, the produc- 
tion of these countries for the crop year 
of 1921-22 being estimated as: 
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The production of American-owned Cu- 
ban plantations last year reached 2,570,000 
tons. It must be remembered that this total 
does not take into consideration the produc- 
tion of plantations belonging to’ citizens of 
other nationalities but financed and virtually 
controlled by American bankers. 

(2) Reasons for Closer Relations.— 
Under this heading the following principal 
reasons are cited: 

(a) Necessity of a market for her prod- 
ucts, especially sugar. 

(b) Necessity of obtaining capital for the 
development of her industries. 

(3) Economic Ties between the Two 
Countries —Through the Platt Amendment 
the United States pledged itself to protect, 
if necessary, life, property, and individual 
liberty in Cuba. Although this right has 
never been directly exercised, its influence 
and the close diplomatic relations between 
the two countries have resulted in more 
American and foreign capitalists investing 
in Cuban enterprises than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

The Treaty of Reciprocity is also men- 
tioned as playing a very important part in 
the development of Cuban business. 

It is pointed out that the World War put 
to the test Cuba’s good-will and gratitude 
toward the United States, and she not only 
entered into the war, but turned over to the 
United States Government her sugar crops, 
which were sold to the Sugar Equalization 
Board at the price fixed by it. 
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But after the war and the period of in- 
flated prices there began the fall and re- 
adjustment, with its consequent losses for all 
interests. At this juncture, say the Cubans, 
the United States Congress had the kindness 
to adopt, May 27, 1921, an “emergency” 
measure raising the duty on sugar, with the 
object of protecting the American producer 
at the expense of the Cuban producer. This 
“emergency” measure was to remain in force 
only six months, but as yet it has not been 
abrogated, although it has been in existence 
for almost a year. 

This protection has been regarded as preju- 
dicial toward Cuba, and the Cubans claim 


that it tends toward the destruction ‘of her 
sugar industry, the economic ruin of the 
country, the wastage of large amounts of 
capital, the impediment of the development 
of commercial relations between the two 
countries, and, frankly, the contradiction of 
the policy which it seemed reasonable to be- 
lieve would be maintained by the United 
States with respect to Cuba. 

Sefior Pérez closes his article with the 
statement that in order to maintain the 
close relations between the two countries 
that have prevailed in the past, there must 
be a treaty of just and reciprocal economic 
benefits. 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
ARGENTINE 


FTER the great war Argentina ex- 

pected to sell its raw and food mate- 
rials to its former clients, the nations re- 
cently at war. These countries, however, 
were unable to buy abroad owing to national 
impoverishment or depreciated currency. 
Thus the Argentine found itself with a vast 
surplus on its hands which it could not con- 
sume or industrialize, owing to small popu- 
lation and inadequate industrial capacity. A 
grave business crisis was threatened. 

World conditions, says La Revista Eco- 
nomia y Finanzas (Buenos Aires), have led 
to a new form of industrial protection: Im- 
port duties are now designed, not to favor 
one class and enrich it, but to assure work 
and well-being to an entire country. 

Thus we see nations traditionally free- 
traders, like England, raising high-duty bar- 
riers against importations. Old treaties of 
commerce have been abrogated and heavy im- 
port duties imposed. When consumers have 
complained of resultant high costs, the an- 
swer has been, “Work, produce, export.” 

Argentina has alone remained inactive, 
though its natural products have not been 
marketed. All farm products are largely 
overstocked because the country depends en- 
tirely on foreign trade to industrialize, trans- 
port and export it. The cattle and grain 
raisers are at the center of Argentina’s eco- 
nomic solidarity. Their inability to sell af- 
fects the whole country. 

Banks have loaned money on the basis of 
150 pesos for a steer worth 250 pesos: this 
security is worth only 80 pesos to-day. If 
the owner sells to pay his debts he will be 


ruined and remain in debt: what can be done, 
except to borrow more? 

The banks must carry such men, because 
a refusal to help further will turn partial 
losses into total losses! 

The problem is further aggravated be- 
cause the unfavorable trade balance forces 
the export of money and consequent depre- 
ciation of national purchasing power. Na- 
tional industry must be stimulated. The 
first step should be import duties adapted to 
the peculiarities of the nation. 

Argentina has no law against the “dump- 
ing” of goods manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries. Consequently, Argentine goods are 
dashed to pieces on duty barriers of foreign 
countries, while speculation and cheap for- 
eign goods (offered below cost) throttle its 
incipient industries. The result can only 
be a more extensive industrial crisis, with 
unemployment and social disturbances. 

This Argentine writer, to strengthen his 
case, cites the tariff and anti-dumping laws 
of Great Britain, the United States, Switzer- 
land, Japan, and Spain. He states that in 
England over 6000 articles—optical goods, 
medicines, synthetic chemicals, glassware, 
electrical apparatus, etc.—were entered at a 
duty of one-third their value, while the law 
against dumping places the import duties of 
331% per cent. on all articles imported at a 
price less than the production cost. 

Reference is also made to the United 
States Emergency Tariff and to Spain’s in- 
crease of her import duties, which affects all 
products similar to those of domestic origin, 
including articles of food. 
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“IMPORTING WOODS IN ARGENTINA 


DAILY paper published in Buenos 

Aires, La Razon, has recently pub- 
lished the following interesting study of 
wood-importation conditions in the Argen- 
tine, says La Revista Economia y Finanzas 
(Buenos Aires). A glance at the résumé 
below will show the reader the importance 
of the original article. 

Argentina possesses vast virgin forests, 
containing all varieties of wood, in quantity 
and quality sufficient for all domestic needs 
and for extensive exportation. Nevertheless, 
hardly a foot of “national” wood is used in 
construction or industry! Such a condition 
is a contradiction of the spirit of national 
progress. 

Pine, cedar, ash, walnut and other woods 
enter the country in vast quantities. With 
increased population this importation will 
grow. 

The war did not force Argentina to create 
new industries to satisfy the demands of the 
internal consumer. National inertia pre- 
vented the development of the great forests 
for commercial purposes. In addition, faulty 
transportation facilities bar progress to-day. 

The government or private individuals 
who induce the nation to utilize its natural 
wood resources will free the country from a 
servitude which is crushing business. Instead 
of an importer of woods, Argentina should 
become an exporter. 

Examination of the mills shows that most 
of the wood used comes from North Amer- 
ica. Domestic cedar and pine can compete 
in price with the foreign, but its quality is 
inferior and its use not 
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comes from Brazil: it does not find so ready 
a market, because, though it competes in 
price, it does not in quality. The pitch pine 
is used largely for floors and ceilings. Some 
pine comes from Norway. 

Many hardwoods come from Paraguay, 
though the Argentine forests could furnish 
them. Likewise the vast imports of fir and 
cedar could be supplied by domestic products. 
Cedar comes from Salta, Argentine’s north- 
ernmost province, to some extent. 

The ash and walnut used before 1914 
were in relatively small demand during 1917 
and 1918; in 1919 low prices led to better 
orders and in 1920 imports again showed an 
increase. 

The Chilean rauli and lingue are being 
largely used as substitutes for the Paraguayan 
cedar and the American oak. 

The following table will show the value 
of wood imports: 


Year Value in pesos (gold) 
1910 17 726 297 

1911 20 258 938 

1912 18 648 508 

1913 18 142 368 

1914 9 128 073 

1915 6 972 759 

1916 6 787 642 

1917 5 082 403 

1918 6 244 782 

1919 8 516 717 

1920 8 672 615 (9 months) 


The following table shows importations of 
lumber and wood products during 1914 and 
in the first nine months of 1920: 


convenient. , , 
ee : ‘ Quantity Quantity 
Variations in import Article Unit’ 1914 1920 
figures : indicate only the Mahogany, in thin planks and boards mac. 3,299 74,327 
paralysis of construction Staves and empty casks............ 683,124 300,332 
and industry during the Ash, rough Saleeres pot te eee eee eee m.c 40,760 17,034 
war period American hardwoods, in beams, 
Th b 4 e F boards and Planks. ....0:.0c 0055s m.c. 1,424,480 1,541,231 
€ above assertiog 1s Lumber, unfinished or half-finished.. m.c. 52,160 277,100 
proved by government fig- Walnut, boards and beams......... m.c 233,184 72,290 
ures for 1919 and the first Fir posts ............... On a me ten Prin 
ne i = Oak, beams—rough and finished.... : 273, A 
— inonths : pi the Cedar cylinders (posts)............ kilos 6,620,264 16,561,049 
ast year In WHICH ONE CAN Fir ditto ..... 2... eee eeee cece eens kilos 4,766,283 35,842,122 
obtain exact data from the “Wooden boxes ...........++e00e00 $ o/s 66,809 44,760 
national bureau. Boxes for preserved meat.......... Bi 702,801 reas 
Pine is on Furniture, in general............... 0/8 1,472,934 541,936 
ys 7" og = woods WUERRON TNO oe Cc cecirdine visions namnes.s m.c. 2,030,630 4,349,358 
RE ey ee BENE. oan cer nce cnc ceesssecses m.c. 9,472,720 —«*7,472.874 
adaptability. The three spruce .........ceseeceeeeeeeee ees mc. 4,171,480 ‘1,707,715 
WOTNINE, WHEN, BPUE, GE GRRE ge kn cece c ccc ceecenecesas m.c 511,286 566,958 


spruce, come from North 
America. 


Some pine or gold coinage. 


1The unit symbols are: m.c., cubic meter; U, unit; $0/s, pesos, oro sellado— 
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NEW. USES FOR POISON GAS 


HE first poison gas used by the Germans 

in the late war was chlorine, and this 
substance was the basis of some of the most 
deadly gases developed later in the struggle. 
Now that peace prevails, the versatile chem- 
ist is finding new uses for chlorine, so benefi- 
cent and far-reaching that they help, in some 
measure, to make amends for the horrors of 
chemical warfare. The peacetime applica- 
tions of chlorine and other poison gases are 
described in the Scientific American by Mr. 
Harry A. Mount. 

Chlorine is obtained from common salt 
(sodium chloride) by an electrolytic process. 
When the gas has been separated from so- 
dium it is liquefied, by cold and pressure, and 
stored in steel cylinders. In this form it 
exerts a pressure of about 150 pounds to the 
square inch on the container at room tem- 
perature, and returns immediately to the 
gaseous form when released. Before the war 
it was used to a limited extent for bleaching, 
and also for purifying water. These uses 
have now been greatly developed. The 
writer says: 


Chlorine has come into almost universal use for 
purifying the water supply of cities. At the 
present time some 2025 American communities 
use chlorinated water, consuming 4,000,000,000 
gallons of water daily, and serving a population 
of 40,000,000. One important result is seen in a 
reduction of 70 per cent. in the death rate from 
typhoid in cities from 1913 to 1919. (The last 
date for which figures are available.) During 
this same period the typhoid rate in rural districts 
decreased only 10 per cent. 

Originally these applications of chlorine were 
made in the form of chloride of lime, of which 
the active agent is chlorine. Such installations, 
however, are now being rapidly replaced by ap- 
paratus for the use of liquid chlorine. 

Aside from its most important use in purifying 
water, chlorine gas in this form finds wide appli- 
cation in bleaching processes, chlorine being the 
active agent in most commercial bleaching solu- 
tions. Great quantities of the gas are used in 
textile and paper mills, laundries, etc., for this 
purpose. 

One of the more recent uses is in sterilizing 
city sewage to render it harmless before discharg- 
ing into a stream or lake and in similar treat- 
ment of trade wastes. Many tanneries now use 
chlorine as a weapon against the anthrax germ, 
so deadly to humans. A field recently invaded 
is the sterilization of swimming pools. A small 
quantity of chlorine will render the waters of a 
pool absolutely sanitary, saving the expense of 
emptying the pool and refilling it. On a great 
pool completed recently in Washington, D. C., a 
small boat is fitted with a unique chlorinating 
plant and it plies the waters all day long, dis- 
charging chlorine, when the pool is in use. A 


similar experiment has been tried at Cleveland, 
where the waters of a public beach are chlori- 
nated by a plant in a small boat. It is claimed 
that one application will remain effective at the 
beach for several days. 

A Yale professor has recently made the dis- 
covery that bad odors can literally be gassed to 
death by the use of chlorine. His method is to 
release a measured quantity of chlorine gas into 
a stack carrying the odorous air. A combined 
chemical and electrolytical action takes place, 
and a few feet from the point of application the 
air in the stack is found to be free of odor. The 
importance of this discovery may be realized 
from the fact that through its application the 
height of a stack planned to carry away odors 
from a sewage disposal plant in Cleveland has 
been reduced from 200 feet to 50 feet. In many 
cases it will be possible to eliminate the odor 
from garbage, sewage and trade-waste disposal 
plants which now create a public nuisance. 

Every well-equipped hospital now has a small 
plant, consisting of a chlorine cylinder and special 
control apparatus for the manufacture of the 
Dakin-Carrel solution. This solution was used 
in the military hospitals for the sterilization of 
wounds and has proved so effective that it is now 
standard in civil hospitals. Chlorine also is 
the base of several household sanitary solutions 
sold under widely advertised trade names. 

A number of interesting experiments with new 
uses for chlorine are being carried forward. 
In one of these a large packing concern is inves- 
tigating the possibility of using highly chlorinated 
water in packing fruits and vegetables. This 
eliminates part of the cooking and helps preserve 
the natural flavor. 


Not less interesting are the many new 
uses that have been found for other gases 
developed for military purposes. Thus ethy- 
lene has been found to have some advantages 
over acetylene for welding. With this sub- 
stance a welding outfit is easily portable, be- 
cause the weight of a solvent for acetylene is 
dispensed with: 


Several of the most deadly of the war gases 
have been found valuable in the most gentle of 
peace-time pursuits—the making of perfumes. 
From the deadly phosgene a violet scent is ex- 
tracted more delicate and more lasting than the 
woodland flower yields. Benzyl acetate yields a 
jasmine scent as fragrant as the jasmine itself. 

Dinitrophenol is the basis of a new American 
sulfur-black dye of very great importance. This 
is the most important of the dyes because it finds 
a wide application in dyeing such articles of 
wear as hosiery. It was one of the dyes which 
German chemists were confident we could never 
produce, but recent reports say the American 
dye is better than the imported German black. 
Tremendous quantities of cellulose acetate, de- 
veloped for use as an airplane wing dope, are 
now used in the manufacture of artificial silk. 

Sulfur chloride, used with ethylene in the 
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manufacture of mustard gas, finds wide peace- 
time application in the manufacture of rubber. 


Lastly, poisonous gases are used, as such, 
for many purposes more edifying than the 
destruction of human life. For instance, 
they are used against pests. Thus: 


One of the important new uses for a number 
of poison gases is in the destruction of rodents 
and insect pests. Phosgene, for example, has 
been used very successfully in killing rats around 
wharves, breakwaters, etc. Cyanogen bromide is 
used in the holds of vessels and other places 
where the phosgene would corrode the metal, for 
the same purpose. This is important not only 
because rats destroy property, but in preventing 
the spread of such diseases as bubonic plague. 
Hydrocyanic gas is finding a tremendous use in 
protecting the citrus groves of California and 
the South from insect pests. Efforts are under 
way to attack with poison gas the locusts which 
overrun parts of the Philippines, Kansas and 
other parts of the United States. There has been 
little success in attacking the cotton boll weevil 
of the South, but this problem has not been given 
up as hopeless. 

Wide publicity has been given recently to tests 
of the efficiency of tear gas in the handling of 
mobs. Indications are that this harmless but 
exceedingly effective weapon will largely replace 
machine guns and clubs in such emergencies. 














AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN FRANCE EQUIPPED WITH 
GAS MASKS 
(The U. S. Bureau of Mines has sent out a warning 
that the army gas mask, which gave protection against the 
deadly gases met on the battlefield, does not protect against 
all the gases encountered in mines and in fire-fighting) 





MORE FALLACIES ABOUT THE ARCTIC 


ORE than nine years ago we published 

in this department of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews an abstract of an article in which 
Mr. Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the well-known 
explorer, undertook to correct certain popu- 
lar misconceptions regarding Arctic climate. 
In the current number of the Geographical 
Review (New York) the explorer delivers 
an even more comprehensive onslaught upon 
long-cherished ideas as to the conditions of 
life, climatic and otherwise, prevailing in 
what is commonly called the “frozen North.” 
The writer says: 


The average intelligent person who is not a 
geographer or a meteorologist is likely to have 
the following ideas about the Arctic: 

1. In general, it is dreadfully cold there at all 
times of the year; in particular, the minimum 
temperatures of winter are everywhere lower 
than they are anywhere in lands occupied by an 
agricultural population. In summer the greatest 
heat is not sufficient to make the days comfortably 
warm. 

2. The Arctic lands are nearly everywhere de- 
void of vegetation.. If there is any vegetation, 
it is mosses and lichens. A few people who are 
not geographers have heard that there are flow- 
ers in the polar regions, some even know that 
there are carpets of flowers; but this idea is 





prevented from becoming very enlightening by 
the assumption that these are all “lowly,” 
“hardy,” or “stunted” plants. 

3. The Arctic is, generally speaking, devoid 
of animal life. In some places there are polar 
bears and seals, but neither of these animals nor 
any other is found in the water or on the ice 
when you get into “the remote polar regions” at 
great distances from land. 

4. A certain mystical idea about the polar re- 
gions is responsible for a group of notions as 
follows: (a) that there is a peculiar deathlike 
stillness at most or all times; (4) that the polar 
night has a dreadfully depressing effect on the 
human spirit, but that (c) there is a certain fas- 
cination about the North which either in spite of 
its terrors or even because of them entices men 
of a peculiarly heroic mold into these dreadful 
regions, there to suffer and if need be to die in 
the cause of science. 


One reason why these ideas persist, al- 
though erroneous, is that they have become 
embodied in stereotyped phrases. A striking 
illustration of the vitality of such phrases is 
seen in the fact that a posthumous book of 
Sir Clements Markham, one of the highest 
authorities on the polar regions, was called 


“The Lands of Silence.” It appears that 
the Arctic is anything but “silent.” In sum- 
mer the polar adventurer hears “millions of 
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cackling geese and squawking ducks and tens 
of thousands of cranes and swans.and loons,” 
while various mammals and insects add to 
the chorus. In winter, though bird voices 
are few, wolves howl through the long 
nights, the winds are often uproarious, and, 
near the sea, the grinding and crashing of 
ice occasionally makes a terrifying din. 
Stefansson remembers the treeless plains of 
the Dakotas, where he spent his boyhood, as 
far more silent than the most desolate wastes 
of the Arctic. 

Just as the so-called Torrid Zone does not 
deserve its popular reputation for torridity 
and the so-called Temperate Zones have 
some of the most intemperate weather of the 
world, so the Frigid Zones often fail to live 
up to their name. A temperature of 100° 
Fahr. in the shade has been measured, with 
scientific accuracy, at Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
four miles north of the Arctic Circle. It is 
true that some parts of the Arctic—the inte- 
rior of Greenland, for example—never ex- 
perience hot weather; but, on the other hand, 
the severity of Arctic cold has been almost 
universally overrated. Even explorers for- 
merly entertained curiously erroneous ideas 
on the subject. We read: 


We get a different idea, however, when we 
read the history of Arctic exploration during the 
last three hundred years and trace the gradual 
emancipation from its terrors. At first ihe travel- 
ers were in such dread of the Northern winter 
that they made only summer forays in ships, 
returning home in the autumn. In the second 
stage of Arctic exploration they did pass the 
winter in the North, but practically in hiberna- 
tion. It was a sort of trench warfare against 
the cold. They dug themselves in at the begin- 
ning of fall and managed to endure the tedium 
of winter through various devices, such as pub- 
lishing a newspaper or the teaching of school 
where the officers were the masters and the sailors 
the pupils, or various other occupations designed 
to kill time. In the spring they came out of their 
trenches in more or less trepidation and did what 
exploring was possible by their primitive methods 
during the spring and summer. As late as 1878 
Sir George Nares declared that any polar ex- 
plorer should be censured for cruelty who re- 
quired his men to begin the work of exploration 
before April. 

But long before the time of Nares, such pioneers 
as McClintock had begun to emancipate them- 
selves from the imagined terrors of the Arctic 
winter. It was considered a great achievement, 
and was so in a certain sense, when they began 
to carry on sledge exploration under tempera- 
tures about the same as those at which children 
ordinarily go to school in winter in Manitoba 
and Dakota. 

Explorer after explorer made advances, and 
one by one the imagined difficulties of the North 
were conquered until finally, in the time of Peary, 


only one or two ‘obstacles remained serious. He 
had emancipated himself so completely from the 
fear of the winter that he laid it down as a 
principle that all important exploratory sledge 
work should be done in winter and that the jour- 
neys ought to be over before the snow began to 
thaw appreciably in spring. He had devised a 
transportation system which we still consider the 
best for those parts. The two ideas that re- 
mained unconquered were that the polar sca is 
unnavigable (it really still is except that it is 
everywhere sailable by submarines) and that the 
polar ocean is devoid of food or fuel resources, 
making it necessary to carry large quantities of 
both. Peary himself, in his journey of four hun- 
dred miles from Cape Columbia: to the North 
Pole, used about ten tons of food and fuel, all 
of which was exhausted before the journey was 
over. 

The idea that the polar regions are devoid of 
animal life has been the most stubborn of the 
misconceptions and now remains the only one of 
our inherited views that is held by many explor- 
ers and many geographers. The pristine polar 
regions now survive only in the minds of the 
laity. 


While the writer speaks of caribou herds 
numbering millions, his discussion of animal 
life in the Arctic relates especially to the 
prevalence of seals. The belief heretofore 
commonly held by explorers that seals are 
absent from the polar ocean except near the 
coasts was based partly upon the statements 
of the Eskimos and partly upon the fact that 
polar bears, which prey upon seals, are not 
found at a great distance from land. This 
belief appears to have been effectually re- 
futed by Stefansson’s own experience in seal- 
hunting. He says: 


There is no novelty in the method we used. 
The only novelty is that we applied it in a region 
in which neither Eskimos nor explorers had con- 
sidered applying it because of their inherited 
views to the effect that the seals were absent, 
and because they had inferred the absence of the 
seal from the absence of bears and bear tracks. 
With a party from my expedition I traveled for 
two years in a region where we never saw a 
polar bear track, and still while traveling we 
lived mainly on seals which we were able to get 
from under the ice, where they would have been 
safe from the utmost ingenuity of polar bears, 
even had the bears been there to look for them. 

It cannot be considered proved that seal life 
is as abundant at the North Pole as at certain 
places where we have traveled depending for our 
tood month after month on seals; but it appears 
to me we have carried our investigations and 
reasoning on this subject so far that the bur- 
den of proof now rests on anyone who assumes 
that there is a part of the polar ocean, whether 
the North Pole or any other part, that is devoid 
of anima! life or where animal life is so scarce 
that a skilful hunter would find it difficult to 
secure food and fuel for a small party of men 
and dogs. 
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THE FRENCH EIGHT-HOUR DAY AND THE 
GENERAL SITUATION 


N the number for April 15, M. André 

Liesse reminds the readers of the Econo- 
miste of his warnings uttered three years 
earlier. At that time, under the fear of a 
great radical outbreak expected on May 
Day, a measure was rushed in three days 
through the lower house, and approved by 
the Senate in a single session, making the 
eight-hour day everywhere and strictly oblig- 
atory, even on railways and in the merchant 
marine. “In that instance, legislative action 
was not political economy, but pure politics 
—and very shortsighted politics, at that.” 

The syndicalist agitators made with sol- 
emn face the pledge, accepted with joyous 
credulity by the legislators, that the effec- 
tive results, the output, should thereafter in 
no case be less than under the nine- or ten- 
hour régime—a promise, of course, neither 
sincere nor possible to fulfil. The real “vic- 
tory of the proletariat over the bourgeois” 
was to be an assurance of constant and lucra- 
tive employment for all laborers skilled or 
unskilled. Another confident forecast was 
that all other nations would follow suit; but 
only faraway Australia and New Zealand 
have since made that good. The Genoa 
Conference of June, 1920, had only nega- 
tive results. 

The real consequences were easily to be 
foreseen. Just after a war that destroyed 
a great part of human resources, when there 
was an urgent necessity in all lands—and, 
above all, need in France—of the utmost 
exertion, how absurd, as President Mille- 
rand has recently said, to make an unex- 
pected, instant and universal reduction of 
20 per cent. in the hours of labor! The 
Minister of Agriculture, Henri Chéron, 
himself an ardent Socialist, speaks still more 
frankly: 

It was an error that we passed the eight-hour 
law; we must have the courage to recognize it. 
France cannot be left to perish for a formula. 
This law stands for a loss of several billions in 
annual production. Therefore it increases griev- 
ously the high cost of living. 


It is this desperate condition, not any 
reactionary campaign led by the captains of 
industry or capitalism generally, that has of 
late made the question again a burning one, 
not only in France but in every land under 
similar constraint. Indeed, the worldwide 
financial crisis of 1920-21 has been at least 
greatly accentuated by the diminished out- 
put of manual labor—a truth nowhere com- 
ing to be more keenly felt, even by the 
workingmen themselves, than in England, 
comparatively rich and solvent though she 
still is, compared with any of the other com- 
batants save ourselves. The formula of the 
“three eights” — for work, recreation, and 
sleep, proclaimed in Australia seventy years 
ago, is dying its natural death. Even the 
professed champions of labor are recalling 
the appeal by one of themselves, M. Vander- 
velle, at the Zurich Conference of 1897, for 
rational discriminations. ‘There are special 
conditions, as in the merchant marine, where 
nine, ten, even twelve hours’ activity may 
be absolutely necessary, and need not ex- 
haust the vitality of a normal man. 

There is no expectation that the law will 
be directly repealed. Some effort is being 
wasted in seeking, even in its rigid phrasing, 
loopholes for some exceptional and urgent 
cases. But it requires open amendment—a 
tedious and difficult task under French pro- 
cedure at best. 

The economic problem is complicated by 
the heavy losses of both employers and em- 
ployees through widespread strikes, by the 
continuance of the war-time excessive wage- 
schedules, by the oppressive state of exchange, 
and so forth. And always the workingman, 
without accumulated savings, dependent on 
his daily earnings, suffers, with his family, 
most acutely of all. 

A succeeding article will discuss the defi- 
nite grievances expressed against the law in 
question, and the “proposals offered in 
France to apply a remedy to a condition 
which cannot be longer endured.” 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: HISTORY: 
DESCRIPTION 


International Relations. By James Bryce. 


Macmillan. 275 pp. 

This volume comprises the eight lectures de- 
livered by Lord Bryce in August, 1921, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Mass. Aside from the interest inherent in 
the fact that these lectures constituted the last 
sustained effort of a career devoted for more than 
sixty years to the study of politics, they appeal 
with special force to Americans because of Lord 
Bryce’s intelligent sympathy with American ideals 
and institutions, and also because no statesman 
of the English-speaking world has seen so clearly 
and analyzed so profitably world relationships as 
they have been developed and modified since the 
Great war. In all national and _ international 
crises Lord Bryce has ever trusted to the guidance 
of history. Even to the very last he looked for- 
ward to a fuller codperation of states, and these 
lectures show how he-sought and found in the 
record of international relationships the methods 
by which such codperation will ultimately be 
brought about. His discussion of these methods, 
in the light of what has happened in Europe since 
the armistice, is most illuminating. It all has a 
direct bearing on the efforts at Washington and 
Genoa to avert war. 


Russia’s Foreign Relations During the Last 
Half-Century. By Baron Sergius A. Korff. 
Macmillan. 227 pp. 

Another volume in the Institute of Politics Pub- 
lications is Baron Korff’s account of Russia’s 
foreign relations during the last half-century, 
especially since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Russia has had a more important part, perhaps, 
in international affairs than we in America 
fully appreciate. Baron Korff, from his intimate 
personal knowledge of Russian foreign affairs, is 
able to explain the real meaning of secret diplo- 
macy as developed in the last century at the vari- 
ous European courts. He offers certain sugges- 
tions for the remodeling of diplomatic service 
in general. 


The History and Nature of International 
Relations. Edited by Edmund A. Walsh. 
Macmillan. 299 pp. 

Lectures delivered at Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University, are reproduced in this volume. The 
first chapter is an admirable survey of “The Fun- 
damentals in a Scientific Study of International 
Relations,” by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director 
of the Institute of International Relations. Suc- 
ceeding chapters outline the principal phases in 
the history of relations between sovereign states 
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from antiquity down to the present. The de- 
velopment of diplomacy in modern times is de- 
scribed by Hon. James Brown Scott. Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin discusses “Economic Factors 
in International Relations’; Hon. John Basset 
Moore, “Specific Agencies for the Proper Con- 
duct of International Relations”; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
“Latin America as a Factor in International Re- 
lations”; Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, former Minister to 
China, “The Far East as a Factor in Interna- 
tional Developments”; and Prof. Edwin M. Bor- 
chard, of the Yale Law School, “The United 
States as a Factor.” 


Peacemakers — Blessed and Otherwise. 
By Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan. 227 pp. 

This little book summarizes Miss Tarbell’s 
“observations, reflections and irritations” during 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. These comments, some of which are 
caustic, while all are pointed and illuminating, 
were set down from week to week during the 
progress of the Conference, and were widely pub- 
lished through -a newspaper syndicate. Miss 
Tarbell does not offer them as her own full 
appraisement of the work of the Conference, nor 
does she pretend to give the whole story of what 
went on at Washington during those months. But 
if her account is in any degree inadequate as his- 
tory, it largely makes up for such lack in vivid- 
ness and intimacy as a narrative. 


The Eclipse of American Sea Power. By 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., retired. 


American Army and Navy Journal, Inc. 140 pp. 


With maps. 

The words of the title chosen for this book 
can be justified only by the author’s sincere be- 
lief that a truly desperate condition confronts 
the American Navy. In his view of the Wash- 
ington Conference the author’s viewpoint is not 
unlike that of Mr. William Howard Gardiner, 
who set forth “A Naval View” of that Confer- 
ence in the Atlantic Monthly for April last. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, the United States 
sacrificed everything for the aggrandizement of 
Great Britain and Japan, while she gained prac- 
tically nothing. 


Our Eleven Billion Dollars. By Robert 


Mountsier. Thomas Seltzer. 149 pp. 

This little book gives a picture of Europe’s 
economic and political situation, with special 
reference to the vast sums owed to the United 
States by the various European governments and 
“so-called governments.” The author has made 
frequent trips to Europe during recent years and 
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has prepared financial and industrial reports for 
several American organizations. His familiarity, 
not only with the facts and figures contained in 
the official documents, but with information de- 
rived from personal sources, has enabled him to 
state succinctly those aspects of the subject that 
are of most importance to Americans at the pres- 
ent moment. 


Japanese-American Relations. By The Hon. 
lichiro Tokutomi. Macmillan. 207 pp. 

The author of this work is universally regarded 
as one of Japan’s foremost publicists. The 
larger work, from which the chapters compris- 
ing this volume were taken, has already had a 
wide circulation among the Japanese—said to 
have reached 300,000 copies. The fact that the 
author is so influential in his own land and ad- 
dresses so large an audience makes his writings 
important as a revelation of the Japanese attitude 
toward Americans. Several chapters of his book 
are devoted to the immigration problem in Cali- 
fornia and the anti-Japanese agitation throughout 
the United States. The author frankly states his 
reasons for believing that Americans in general 
fail to do justice to the Japanese. He has no 
sympathy, however, with those among his coun- 
trymen who would seek to foment trouble be- 
tween the two nations. 


Ten Years at the Court of St. James’s: 
1895-1905. By Baron von Eckardstein. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 255 pp. 

The author of these memoirs represented Ger- 
many at London during the years 1895-1905. The 
chief interest of his recollections lies in the ac- 
count that he gives of the repeated efforts to 
bring about an Anglo-German agreement that 
should prevent war. The individual whom he 
* holds chiefly .responsible for the failure of those 
efforts is Kaiser Wilhelm. The memoirs were 
translated and edited by Professor George Young. 


A Short History of the British Common- 
wealth. By Ramsay Muir. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
World Book Company. Volume I. 814 pp. 

It is significant that in the title of this book the 
word commonwealth takes the place that might 
once have been held by “Empire.” It is quite in 
line with the modern conception of a federated 
group of self-governing British communities that 
this fresh treatment of the rise and the growth 
of British institutions should emphasize those 
factors which have had most to do with the 
building up of this great group of independent 
nations. ._In this first volume are traced the his- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland and the over- 
seas expansion resulting in the formation of the 
first Empire (down to 1763). 


The Story of the Irish Nation. By Francis 
Hackett. The Century Company. 402 pp. 

A gifted Irishman’s readable and entertaining 
version of the dramatic record of his own people. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Hackett’s history 
is sympathetic, but at the same time it is based 
upon authentic sources, rather than tradition, 
and it aims at something more permanent and 
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worth while than mere dramatic effect. No stu- 
dent has ever yet found Irish history wanting 
in romantic features. These naturally predomi- 
nate in Mr. Hackett’s narrative, and at the same 
time the serious phases of Ireland’s development 
into a_ self-governing, modern state are not 
ignored. 


Canada at the Crossroads. By Agnes C. 
Laut. Macmillan. 279 pp. 

This is a racy and exceedingly interesting 
argument addressed to Canadians with a view 
to stimulating interest in their national resources 
and economic development. Miss Laut’s fund 
of information on Canadian affairs is hardly 
equaled at the present moment by any other 
writer. Furthermore, her residence in the United 
States and lively interest in our political and in- 
dustrial affairs have broadened her outlook and 
given her a better perspective in the discussion 
of purely Canadian problems. 


The Cowboy. By Philip Ashton Rollins. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 353 pp. 

Here at last is a writer who sees in the Ameri- 
can cowboy something more than a stage or 
movie hero. Mr. Rollins describes him as “an 
affirmative, constructive factor in the social and 
political development of the United States.” The 
cowboy was all that, and at the same time he 
formed an exceedingly picturesque feature of the 
landscape. The present generation is in danger 
of basing its conception of the cowboy entirely 
on the film portrayals that have been so popular, 
not only in America, but in lands across the sea. 
In this volume the author has set out to describe 
the early ranches, the cattle, the horses and their 
equipment, the buying and selling of animals, the 
round-up, roping and horse-breaking—in short, 
to give. the whole story of an epoch that has 
passed in the development of the West. 


Why Europe Leaves Home. By Kenneth L. 
Roberts. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 356 pp. III. 


Most writers on the immigration problem have 
been content to begin their researches with the 


arrival of the immigrant at Ellis Island. Mr. 
Roberts, coming to the subject from a different 
angle, has sought in Central Europe the reasons 
that actuate so many of the inhabitants of that 
continent to come to America. His study is not 
a reassuring one. He leaves the reader with the 
feeling that if our Government is to exercise any 
real control over immigration,. Congress must 
enact far more radical measures than have thus 
far been proposed. 


Early Jugoslav Literature. By Milivoy S. 
Stanoyevich. Columbia University Press. 91 pp. 

Never before has there been an opportunity to 
read in the English language the connected ac- 
count of the rise of Jugoslav literature. The 
present work brings the story down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. No student of 
European literature should overlook the writings 
of the Southern Slavs, whose history was inti- 
mately associated with that of the Balkans. 
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E. H. Harriman: a Biography. By George 
Kennan. Houghton Mifflin Company. Vol. I. 
419 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 421 pp. Il. 

So many and varied were the activities of the 
late E. H. Harriman that his biographer might 
well despair in the attempt to do them justice. 
Mr. George Kennan may not have succeeded in 
covering adequately every phase of that busy life, 
but in the two substantial volumes that he now 
offers to the public after years of labor he de- 
scribes many intensely interesting episodes in a 
career that was singularly concealed from con- 
temporaries. During the last decade of his life 
(he died in 1909) Mr. Harriman was carrying 
on at least two or three, and sometimes half a 
dozen, important enterprises simultaneously. 
Primarily he was known to the public as_a -rail- 
read man. The most striking chapters of his 
biography are those that describe his successful 
efforts in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
railroad systems, as well as the working out of 
original plans on a broad scale. Two thrilling 
chapters of the second volume are devoted to 
“The Imperial Valley Oasis” and “The Fight 
with a Runaway River.” The Boys’ Club of 
New York, which Mr. Harriman founded in 
1876, and to which he devoted time and money 
unstintedly for the remainder of his life, is the 
subject of a special chapter. 


The Life of Donald G. Mitchell. By Waldo 
H. Dunn. Charles Scribner’s Sons.~ 421 pp. III. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), who died in 
1908, was a favorite of two generations of 
American readers. Indeed, his literary career 
may be said to have spanned practically the whole 
history of American letters, for in youth he was 
the friend of Washington Irving, and in maturer 
years of William Dean Howells. Somewhat de- 
tached from the Boston school of writers, his place 


in our literary history is unique. After many 
years we now ‘have an authorized biography of 
the author of “Dream Life” and “Reveries of a 
Bachelor.” Although the text-books and encyclo- 
pedias all recognize Mr. Mitchell as one of the 
foremost essayists of his day, he thought of him- 
self as a farmer, and at “Edgewood,” near New 
Haven, he practised horticulture and “landscape 
gardening for fifty years. There also he did his 
writing, and did not lay down the pen until he 
was past eighty. 

Saint-Saéns. By Arthur Hervey. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 159 pp. IIl. 

The composer of “Samson and Delilah” died 
a few months ago in France at the age of eighty- 
six. This brief sketch by Mr. Arthur Hervey is 
said to be the first written in the English lan- 
guage entirely devoted to the life and works of 
Saint-Saéns. Besides the account of the composer’s 
life, the author describes his compositions and 
analyzes his opinions on music and musicians. 


My American Diary. By Clare Sheridan. 
Boni and Liveright. 359 pp. III. 

As Americans seem never weary of reading 
the impressions of their country, formed by their 
British cousins on long or short acquaintance, 
Mrs. Sheridan graciously indulges their appetite 
for this kind of comment by publishing volumi- 
nous extracts from the diary that she kept during 
the greater part of the year 1921. Her earlier 
book, “Mayfair to Moscow,” had interested many 
American readers in her experiences as a 
sculptress in Russia. The present volume is a 
frank revelation of the diarist’s opinion of men, 
women, and things American. An _ interesting 
passage of the diary is devoted to a tribute to 
Lady Randolph Churchill, who was Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s aunt, and was herself a member of the 
well-known Jerome family of New York City. 





LIFE IN THE OPEN 


The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. 
By William T. Hornaday. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 328 pp. IIl. 

Director Hornaday, of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park, has made a business of observing the 
ways of wild animals for half a century. In this 
volume he has set forth from his personal ob- 
servations some exceedingly interesting infor- 
mation concerning the language, intelligence, and 
“moral traits’ of wild animals. Some of the most 
thrilling passages in Mr. Hornaday’s book are 
those which relate actual experiences in dealing 
with wild inmates of the New York Zoo. 


The Haunts of Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 272 pp. _ III. 

Professor Thomson is a leading British biolo- 
gist who approaches the haunts of animal life 
somewhat in the spirit of the poet and philosopher. 
His descriptions of those mysteries of sea and 
land and air which are associated with the lives 


of animals are infused with the imaginative 
quality which so frequently is lacking in the 
scientific treatise. 


The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By 
Harry L. Foster. Dodd, Mead & Company. 359 


pp. Ul. 

Stories of tramping experiences in South Amer- 
ica are becoming popular of late. Not all of 
them are so literally tales of vagabondage as Mr. 
Franck’s “Working North from Patagonia,” re- 
cently noticed in these pages: Mr. Foster’s 
adventures are not precisely those of a tramp in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but he did have 
the fun of working his way in mining camps, as 
a newspaper reporter and in other callings. This 
brought him in contact with a fairly large group 
of “outlanders” in Bolivia and -Peru, and he 
learned from them many things that to the casual 
traveler would never be disclosed. We are sure 
that nothing quite like this account has ever be- 
fore been put in print. 











